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Once again + + black. One of the 
very smartest costume colours... And, 
delightful to report, a new black leather 
to wear with it. Vicr Mar Finisu. 


Vict Mar Finisu is the blackest 
black you ever saw. Dull black, not 
shiny. Rich and deep. So essentially 
chic that you like it at once, and adore 
it permanently. So clever with its 


yew \Als / FYy, 


the smartest thing 


for new black ie 


V4 








dullness that it seems to make your 











foot at least half a size smaller. So 
supple that you scarcely realize you 
have a shoe on. So smart that it can go 


anywhere and never find itself eclipsed. 























Here’s the lucky horseshoe 
that keeps luck at your feet 
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So its Vicr Mar Finisn for 
your black velvet afternoon frock + - 
and Vict Mar Finisu for the 
trim little street shoes to go with black, 
tweed-grey, the new reds and greens, 
if you have a penchant for them. . . 
How will you know it’s Vici Mar 
Finisu when you see it? When 
you see the Lucky Horseshoe stamped 
inside the shoe. It’s put there to set you 
straight in luck for the balance of the 
season ..... Begin to be lucky today! 


ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Selling Agents: LUCIUS BEEBE & SONS, Inc., Boston 


Selling agencies in all parts of the world 


NC] kid — 


REG U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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AT SUCH A MOMENT 


he pause before table 
talk starts... finding place 
cards... it is then that your 
table makes its first impres- 
sion... the table covering 
must be lovely...and correct 


s guests come from the drawing 
4 \ room into the dining room, the 
low-voiced conversation pauses, the air 
of expectancy quickens. They have come 
into a new world of soft candle-light 
that reveals glimmering silver, the deli- 
cate pattern of flowers, the subdued ra- 
diance of crystal, against the lovely white 
ofa linen damask cloth that catches each 
subtle shadow, holds each light... 

As the guests find their places and ad- 
just their chairs, they realize this beauty, 
they clearly sense the unerring taste their 
hostess has displayed in her selection of 
a table covering. Lovely, yet in strict ac- 
cord with accepted social usage, the finest 
cloths of linen damask have been tra- 
ditionally of Irish or Scottish weave. 

From these famous looms, new de- 
signs are now issuing, bringing match- 
less beauty and smartness to your table. 
Now, in homes of distinction, where 
dinner-giving is esteemed an art, where 
table covering and napkins are inevita- 
bly linen damask, these new designs are 
adding their suave beauty to the quiet 





. ren 























elegance of the table,a constant source of 
pleasure to both guest and hostess alike. 

Linen Damask tablecloths and nap- 
kins are one of the few marks of taste 
and distinction whose cost is made 
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moderate by a long life of use and 
beauty, appropriate to the modern decor. 
Interesting Book—25¢ 

“We dine on Linen Damask” with its 
charming foreword on table coverings 
by Emily Post, author of “Etiquette,” 
its many illustrations and descriptions 
will fascinate you and provide new ideas 
for the decoration of your table. Send 
25c to The Irish & Scottish Linen Dam- 
ask Guild, Inc., Dept.11-Y,260 West 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


LINEN DAMASK ~ 


2 ASSL COMECL_ 


TABLECLOTHS CG" NAPKINS 
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Cieopatra, it is rumored, 
had herself brought before Caesar rolled up in 
arug...Wecan’t promise quite so startling a 
surprise with any of our l’Art Moderne rugs. 
But startling and surprising they are indeed. 
Designed in Paris by artists of the modernist 
school -- woven here by craftsmen of the old-- 
these rugs reflect the color of our civilization 
as surely as they throb with the strange, almost 


barbaric rhythm of our age. James McCreery 
& Co., Fifth Avenue & 34th Street, NewYork. 





Your haurdresser blindfolded ! 


Would you then permit her to wave your hair? 





“TOOLHARDY!” you would say. But that is exactly 

what you are doing when you permit your hairdresser 
to give you a permanent wave before the exact texture 
of your hair is scientifically determined. 


Difference of hair texture cannot be detected by the eye 
or by the finger touch, no matter how ‘‘skilled” the oper- 
ator might be. It requires an instrument far more sensi- 
tive than the human senses. And it is these hair variances 
that spell the difference between a successful wave and 
a failure. 


The Nestle Hair Text-o-meter, invented by Mr. Charles 
Nessler, inventor of permanent waving and foremost 
authority on hair, is the one scientific means by which 
the texture of your hair can be determined. In but a 
matter of a few minutes, this ingenious instrument ‘‘sees” 
the inside of your hair and directs its permanent waving. 


Your hairdresser is as good as blindfolded unless she waves 
your hair according to the dictates of the Text-o-meter. Why 
trust your hair to chance when it is so simple, so easy, 
to have a Nestle Text-o-meter hair test first! 


Let safety take the place of chance, let beauty take the 
place of disappointment! Be sure/ Before you have your 
first wave or a re-wave, demand a Nestle Text-o-meter test. 
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This ts the Nestle Text-o-meter 
that takes the ‘‘guess”’ out 


of permanent waving 


If your hairdresser is not a licensed Text- 
o-meter operator, then senda thin strand 
of your hair, about 5 inches long and as 
thick asa pin, tothe Nestle Laboratory 
of Hair Research, Long Island City, 
N.Y. You will receive without ob- 
ligation a Text-o-meter hair test. 











NESTLE Circuline 


PERMANENT WAVE 
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How deceptive Lines can be! It’s this very optical 
illusion that is the scientific basis of Slipper Heel’ 
Hose. Designed with converging lines, instead of the old 








fashioned square, this new heel seems to take inches off one's 


ankle. But, not only does it greatly improve the ankle line—it 


carries the slenderizing effect ‘way above the knee. Exclusively in 


Kayser Hosiery. 


You may purchase 
Kayser Silk Products 
at all the Better Shops 
and at the Kayser 
Store, Fifth Ave., at 
41st St., opposite 
the Library. 


© J. K. & Co. 1927 


Cl” 


* Reg. U S. & For. Pat. Off. 


In every weight of silk and all smart shades. 


There is a permanent 
display of the latest 
Paris styles in hosiery, 
underwear and gloves 
at the Kayser 
Shop. 


Patented 1914 














The freshness of 
all outdoors in a 
single breath— 
with the irrides- 
cence of a dia- 
mond ... Misti! 
Flacon de Luxe 
$15, trial size 
$1.50, Face Pow- 
der $1.50. 





PIVER c4Announces 
MODERN PERFUMES 


Piver—who has made more French 
perfume than anyone else in the world 
—announces that he is first among 
perfumers to join the ranks of the 
modernists! 





& 


Three new perfumes by Piver—the 
perfect flowering of three centuries of 
skill—express in odeurs the brilliant 
clarity, the intoxicating movement of 
this modern life....as Stravinsky has 
done in music—Picasso on canvas— 
and Vionnet in clothes... 


4 


For the first time the modern woman 
can find odeurs that satisfy her—her 
intensity, her fastidiousness, her su- 
perb disregard for the past....in per- 
fumes as lasting in effect as they are 
modern in spirit. 


te 


And she will find that Piver has cre- 
ated his famous Face Powder in each 
of the three new perfumes—five mod- 
ern shades —Basanée (the smart new 
sun tan), Blanche, Rosée, Naturelle 
and Rachel. 


An tncredible but 
utterly gorgeous 
essence of all the 
flowers of luxury 
— set to slow mu- 
sic.. Rocroy! Fla- 
con de Luxe $15, 
trial size $1.50, 
Face Powder 
$1.50. 


NEW 
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Star of infinity— 
for the woman 
who adores luxu- 
ry-and who wants 
to know the pow- 
er perfumes have 
.. Astris! Flacon 
de Luxe $20, trial 
size $2. Jace Pow- 


der §2. 









L.1T.PIVE 


PARIS 


FRANCE 


(Fondée en 1774) 
118 East 16th St. 


YORK 


46 St. Alexander St, 
MONTREAL 
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A sHop oF sHoEsS! As modern as 
one of those clever little shops near 
the Place Vendome — with a selec- 
tionthat onl Henning can rovide. 
Shoes, super ly wrought o favored 
fabrics, in the spirit of modern 
simplicity. Many-sized to fit any 
requirement. Narrowheeled forthe 
\ 


«® 








THENEW © 





2 owe. SHOP =< 


24 East 56TH St. 
PRESENTS AUTHENTIC 
VERSIONS OF THE 
CONTINENTAL YOGUE 
In brown suede with oak- 
leaf kid vamp; also in 


black suede with patent 
leather. 


AY 
A La, 
». 
N 








aristocratic foot. Not only distin- 





guished Pape originations, but ex- 
clusive importations as well. Shoes 
for feet that step swiltl cross coun- 
try! ... Shoes for feet é ba trip gay- 
| round town... Shoes for dances, 

bie for dinners—shoes for parties, 
shoes for street. Henning Shoes! 
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THE NEW YORKER’S CONSCIENTIOUS CALENDAR OF EVENTS WORTH WHILE 


[THIS LISTING COVERS THE NINE DAYS FROM FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 11, THROUGH SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 19] 


THE THEATRE 


(Unless otherwise noted, it is assumed that 
curtains will rise at 2:30 and 8:30 p.m. The 
midweek matinée is on Wednesday unless an- 
other day is specified. E. and W. mean East 
and West of Broadway. Theatrical offerings 
are listed alphabetically in each of the four 
following subdivisions) : 


PLAYS 


Tue Basy Cyctone: (Henry Miller's, 43, E. 
Mat. Thurs.)—Two ladies make merry 
about a Pekinese. With Grant Mitchell. 


Broapway : (Broadhurst, 44, W.)—Last year’s 
great melodramatic success still going 
strong. 


BurLEsQguE: (Plymouth, 45, W. Mat. Thurs.) 
—The footlights of burlesque throwing a 
glow on a troubled romance. 


Civic REPERTORY THEATRE: (14, W. of 6 
Ave.)—Fri., Tues., Thurs., and Sat., Nov. 
11, 15, 17, and 19, “The Cradle Song”’— 


Smiles through the tears; charming; Sat. 
Mat., Wed. Mat., and Fri., Nov. 12, 16, 
and 18, “The Good Hope’—The sad, sad, 
sea; Sat. Eve., Nov. 12, and Sat. Mat., 
Nov. 19, “The Master Builder”—Ibsen and 
Eva Le Gallienne; Wed., Nov. 16, “La 
Locandiera’’—Bumptious, antique, and hu- 
morous. 

THE ComMAND TO Love: (Longacre, 48, W.) 
—Brings forth some amusing bawdiness 
among the embassies at Madrid. With Basil 
Rathbone and Mary Nash. 

Dracuta: (Fulton, 46, W.)—An effective 
melodrama made from Bram Stoker’s novel. 

An ENEMY OF THE PEOPLE: (Hampden’s, 
B’way above 62.)—Walter Hampden does 
splendidly right by Ibsen. 

ESCAPE: (Booth 45, W.)—Galsworthy deals 
with ‘the a of what to do with an 
escaping criminal. 

Hippen: (Lyceum, 45, E., Mat. Thurs. 2:40 
and 8:40 p.m.)—A warning to single ladies 
who love their brothers-in-law. 

IF: (Little, 44, W., Mat. Thurs.)—The 
Neighborhood Players—now the Actor- 
Managers—start a new season uptown, 
with a play by Lord Dunsany. 

INTERFERENCE: (Empire, B’way at 40.)—An 
excellent murder play that shows how to 
conceal a murder. 

Tue Letter: (Morosco, 45, W.)—A crime 
of passion laid bare for three unwilling 
acts. With Katharine Cornell. 

THE NINETEENTH Hove: (Geo. M. Cohan, 
B’way at 43.)—Golf made amusing by 
Frank Craven as author and actor. 

Porcy: (Guild, 52, W. Mat. Thurs. 2:40 
and 8:40 p.m.)—A clamorous study of 
negro life and tragedy done in the Theatre 
Guild manner. 

TueE Roap To Rome: (Playhouse, 48, E.)— 
‘Why Hannibal did not take Rome. An- 
other success of last year, with Jane Cowl. 

THE SHANNONS OF BROADWAY: (Martin 
Beck, 45 at 8 Ave.)—A vaudeville team 
putting life in a poor play. With James 
Gleason. 

THE Spiper: (Music Box, 45, W. 8:40 p.m.) 
—Last year’s mystery play that uses the 
runway and implicates the audience. 

THe SPRINGBOARD: (Mansfield, 47, W. Clos- 





ing Sat., Nov. 12.)—A delightful comedy 
about a couple whose divorce did not take. 
With Madge Kennedy and Sidney Black- 
mer. 

THe TAMING OF THE SHREW: (Garrick, 35, 
E. Mat. Thurs.)—Shakespeare’s farce goes 
successfully and sartorially colloquial. 

THE Tria oF Mary Ducan: (National, 
41, W.)\—Did Mary shoot her sugar papa? 
With Ann Harding and Rex Cherryman. 

WEATHER CLEAR—TRACK Fast: (Hudson, 44, 
E.)—Turf melodrama at its best. With 
William Courtleigh and Joe Laurie, Jr. 

Women Go On Forever: (Forrest, 49, W.) 
—A boarding house rocked by violent emo- 
tion. With Mary Boland. 


WITH MUSIC 


Attez-Oop! (Earl Carroll, 7 Ave. at 50. 
Closing Sat., Nov. 12)—Take the folks 
when they drop into town for a night’s 
spree. 

CHAUVE-SourIs: (Cosmopolitan, B’way at 
59. Mat. Thurs.)—Balieff and his Russians 
serve up caviar. 

A Connecticut YANKEE: (Vanderbilt, 48, 
E.) Converts King Arthur’s Court to very 
modern jazz and patter. 

Tue Five O’Crock Girv: (44th Street, 44, 
W.)—tThe smartest musical show in town. 
With Mary Eaton. 

Goop News: (46th Street, 46, W.)—The 
best musical show in town. With dancing, 
humor, Mary Lawlor and Inez Courtney. 

Hit THE Deck! (Belasco, 44, E. Mat. Thurs.) 
—One of the hits of last season. “Shore 
Leave” gone splendidly musical. With 
Louise Groody. 

IOLANTHE: (Royale, 45, W. Mon. Eves. only.) 
—Winthrop Ames’ great revival of Gilbert 
and Sullivan repeated this year. 

Just Fancy: (Casino, B’way at 39.)—A 
pleasant musical play aimed at your tear 


ducts. With Ivy Sawyer and Joseph Sant- 
ley. 

THe Love Cari: (Majestic, 44, W.)— 
“Arizona” made into a mild and noisy 


operetta. 

MANHATTAN Mary: (Apollo, 42, W.)—Ed 
Wynn redeems a dull book in a near- 
revue. 

Tue Merry MAtones: (Erlanger’s, 44, W.) 
—By and with George M. Cohan. 

Tue Mrxapo: (Royale, 45, W.)—Gilbert and 
Sullivan as they should be done. Not 
played Mon. eves. 

My MaryLanp: (Jolson’s, 7 Ave. at 59. Mat. 
Thurs.)—A Civil War operetta that is 
pleasant enough. 

A NiGHT In Spain: (Winter Garden, B’way 
at 50. Closing Sat., Nov. 12.) —The delicate 
Spanish atmosphere of Times Square, held 
over from last year. 

Rro Rita: (Ziegfeld, 6 Ave. at 54. Mat. 
Thurs.)—Large and lavish musical comedy 
of last season’s vintage. 

ZIEGFELD FoLiiEs: (New Amsterdam, 42, W 
2:20 -— 8:20 p.m.)—Eddie Cantor and 
those glorified girlies. 

Sunpay Nicut Sacrep Concerts—“Sacred” 
covering a multitude of variety acts. Qual- 
ity not vouched for. At 8:30 p.m., Earl 
Carroll Theatre, 7 Ave. at 50, and Winter 
Garden, B’way at 50. 


UT oe 


ADDENDA 


(The following productions were due to open 

during the past week and will be reviewed 

later) : 

Anpv So To Bep: (Shubert, 44, W.)—A 
comedy based upon Pepys’ Diary. 

Tue Fanatics: (49th Rireet, 49, W.)—A 
London success by Miles Malleson. 


OPENINGS OF NOTE 


(Dates of openings should be verified because 
of frequent late changes by managers.) 


ARTISTS AND Mopets: (Winter Garden, 
B’way at 50. Opens Mon., Nov. 14.)—New 
edition. 

THE Marguise: (Mansfield, 47, W. Opens 


Mon., Nov. 14)—A play by Noel Coward, 
with Billie Burke. 

SPELLBOUND: (Earl Carroll, 7 Ave. at 50. 
Opens Mon., Nov. 14.)—By Frank Vosper, 
with Pauline Lord. Formerly called “Sur- 
mise.’ 

A MIDSUMMER NiGuT’s Dream: (Century, 
Cent. Pk. W. at 62. Opens Thurs., Nov 17.) 
—Reinhardt’s version, in German, with 
Rosamond Pinchot. 


AFTER THEATRE ENTERTAINMENT 


*Better dress, but not obligatory. 

AMBASSADOR GRILL, Park at 51.—This year’s 
débutantes dance in a strictly Park Avenue 
atmosphere.* 
3ARNEY’S, 85 W. 
place. 

CHEz Frorence, 117 W. 
the Rue Pigalle, Paris, 
entertainment. 

CLus Lipo, 7 Ave. at 52.—Moss and Fontana 
dance before this smart  after-theatre 
crowd.* 

CLturn Mrrapor, 7 Ave. at 51.—This favorite 
standby has Rosita and Ramon and the 
Revellers. 

CLuB MONTMARTRE, B’way at 50.—Emil Cole- 
man’s orchestra, and Sabin and St. Claire 
dancing in a country-club atmosphere.* 

GEORGE OLSEN’s, 159 W. 49.—On Mon., Nov. 
14, plans to move to, and be known as, 
Club Richman, 157 W. 56.* 

Vitta VENIcE, 10 E. 60.—Pleasant collegiate 
atmosphere. Formal dress required. 

BRoADWAY _ATMOSPHERE—The one_ best 
known is Texas Guinan’s, masquerading as 
a circus in the yi Theatre Building, 
Cent. Pk. W. at 62. . Casa Lopez, with 
Tamiris, the dancer, as its principal fea- 
ture, has reopened on the site of the old 
Plantation, B’way at 50... . Phil Baker 
and Marion Harris are amusing at the Lit- 
tle Club, 44, W., if you can stand the crowd. 

GREENWICH V ILLAGE District—County Fair. 
54 E. 9, and Mori’s, 144 Bleecker, are wise 
choices for Village informality, low couvert 
and all that. 

HarLEM—Barron’s Exclusive Club, 7 Ave. at 
134: Small’s, across the street; The Nest. 
169 W. 133; and Club Ebony, 65 W. 129, 
are among the best. Go late and do not 
dress. 

Russian ATMOSPHERE—Kavkaz, B’way at 
53, and Katinka, 109 W. 49, are worth 
trying. Best Saturday nights. 


(Continued on page 12) 
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For Madame and 
Mademoiselle 


‘PARFAIT- 


POINT 
GUARANTEED 
SHEER SILK 
STOCKINGS 






















THE FIRST 
GUARANTEED ms eee 
SILK STOCKINGS ee es 
EVER MADE WITH 

THE TAPERING HEEL 


1.85 





Extra fine sheer pure thread 
silk with all silk sole and 
lisle garter welt — silk 
toe and heel lisle lined. 


In the smart Paris daytime 
or evening shades. 


Tue Hostery SHop 
Street Floor 


® 1927 




































GOINGS ON 


ABOUT TOWN 
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[THIS LISTING COVERS THE NINE DAYS FROM FRIDAY, NOVEMBER rH, THROUGH SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 19] 


(Continued from page 10) 


MOTION PICTURES 


(Unless otherwise noted, performances are 
daily and begin at 2:30 and 8:30 P.M., Sun- 
day matinées at 3. Titles are listed alpha- 
betically.) 


A GENTLEMAN OF Paris: (Sat., Sun., and 
Mon., Nov. 12-14, Sheridan, 7 Ave. at 12. 
Performances weekdays and Sun. from 1 
p.M.)—A gentleman’s affairs as arranged 
by his valet. 

THE Jazz SINGER: (Warner, B’way at 52 
2:45 and 8:45 p.mM.)—AI Jolson splendid 
in a vitaphoned dull movie. 

QuaLity Srreet: (Embassy, B’way at 47. 2 
and 8:45 p.m., except Sunday at 3, 6 and 
8:45 p.m.)—Barrie’s play done into a fairly 
good movie. 

THE STUDENT Prince: (Astor, B’way at 45) 
—Ordinary for the last half, but charming 
for the first half. 

WinGs: (Criterion, 
the air beautifully 
silly story. 


B’way at 44)—War in 
photographed, but a 


The following, if you run across them, are 
also recommended: “Ben Hur,” “The Blood 


Ship,” “Cat and the Canary,” “East Side, 
West Side,” “Spring Fever,” “Tell It To 
Sweeney,” “Way of All Flesh,” and “Under- 
world.” 
ART 
Marin—Great water colors by America’s 
best: Stieglitz, Room 303, Anderson Gal- 
leries, Park Ave. at 59. Open 9:30 a.M. to 


6 P.M. weekdays. 

Evercoop—Very young and coming Ameri- 
can: Dudensing, 5 E. 57. Open 9 a.m. to 6 
P.M. weekdays. ' 

EpsteEIN—Famous American sculptor comes 
home to roost after upsetting Europe for 
two decades. Ferargil, 37 E. 57. Open 9 
A.M. to 6 P.M. weekdays, beginning Mon., 
Nov. 14. 

Best AMERICANS—One of the big annual 
events, with such men as Dickinson, De- 
muth, Spencer, Kuniyoshi, etc. Daniel, 
Madison above 58. Open 10 a.m. to 6 P.M. 
weekdays. 


Goop FrENcH—Picasso, Derain, Matisse, 
and others: Reinhardt, 5 Ave. at 57. Open 
9 a.M. to 6 P.M. weekdays. 

Horeruts—Some good Americans: Dudens- 


ing, 5 E. 57. Open 9 a.m. to 6 P.M. week- 
days. 

INDEPENDENTS—39 good examples of the 
best men out of the yearly non-jury show. 
Valentine Dudensing, 43 E. 57. Open 9 
A.M. to 6 P.M. weekdays. 

Carro_tt—One of the best of the young con- 


servatives: Frank K. M. Rehn, 5 Ave. 
above 54. Closing Sat., Nov. 12. Open 9 
A.M, to 6 P.M. weekdays. 

MopEerRNsS—Some tried and some true mod- 
erns find a new wall to hang on: Art 
Center, 65 E. 56. Open 10 a.m. to 5 P.M. 
weekdays. 

RowLanpson—Superb collection of colored 
etchings of great English caricaturist: Neu- 
mann, 35 W. 57. Open 10 a.m. to 6 P.M. 
weekdays. 


BARGAINS—Good Woodstock 


painting at 





6”, 





‘a Zé 
a 


Macy’s art gallery, 6 floor. Open from 9 


A.M. to 5:30 P.M. weekdays. 


DeEcoRATIVE AMERICANS—Wanamaker’s art 
gallery, B’way at 10. Open from 9 a.m. to 
5:30 P.M. weekdays. 


MUSIC 


(Unless otherwise noted performances begin 
at 3 and 8:30 p.m. Listing is chronological.) 


RECITALS 


Francis RoGers: One of our most celebrated 


stylists in his annual song recital. Town 
Hall. Sun. Aft., Nov. 13. 
IrseE NreMAcK: An uncommonly charming 


violinist. Gallo Theatre, 54, W. Sun. Aft., 


Nov. 13. 

LAWRENCE TiBBETT: Without make-up but 
with everything else! Carnegie Hall, Sun. 
Eve., Nov. 13. 

Hutpa LasHANSKA: Return of a fine lyric 
soprano. Carnegie Hall, Mon. Eve., Nov. 
14. 

Benno RasBinorF: Prof. 
Philharmonic men in 
this gifted fiddler. 
Eve., Nov. 18. 

ALEXANDER BRAILOowWSKy: Virtuoso piano 
playing. Carnegie Hall, Sat. Aft., Nov. 19. 

EDWIN AND JEWEL HuGHEs: Two pianists— 
two pianos—one admission. Town Hall, 
Sat. Eve., Nov. 19. 


ORCHESTRAS 


PHILHARMONIC—Mengelberg conducting. Car- 
negie Hall, Sun. Aft., Nov 13; Thurs. Eve., 


Auer will conduct 
two concertos for 
Carnegie Hall, Fri. 


Nov. 17; Fri. Aft., Nov. 18 (2:30); Sat. 
Eve., Nov. 19. 

New York SyMpHony—Busch conducting. 
Carnegie Hall, Fri. Eve., Nov. 11; Sat. 
Morn., Nov. 12 (Children’s Concert, con- 
—— by Damrosch); Thurs. Aft., Nov. 

OPERA 


METROPOLITAN Opera Company: (Perform- 
ances begin at 2 and 8 p.m.) Fri. Eve., Nov. 
11, “Violanta” and “Hansel und Gretel”; 


Sat. Aft., Nov. 12, “Romeo et Juliette” 
Sat. Eve., Nov. 12, “Lohengrin’’; Sun. Eve., 
Nov. 13, Opera Concert; and Fri. Aft., 
Nov. 18, “Turandot.” Others to be an- 
nounced. 


San Carto GRAND OperA COMPANY: 
Theatre, 


(Gallo 
54, W. Performances begin at 


2:30 and 8:30 P.M.) Fri., Nov. 11, “La 
Traviata”; Sat. Aft., Nov. 12, “Martha” ; 
Sat. Eve., Nov. 12, “Aida”; Mon., Nov. 
14, “Tosca”; Tues., Nov. 15, “Cavalleria 
Rusticana” and “Pagliacci”; Wed., Nov. 
16, “Barber of Seville’’; Thurs., Nov. i, 
“Carmen”; Fri., Nov. 18, “Forza”: Sat. 
Mat., Nov. 19, “Madame Butterfly” ; ; and 
Sat. Eve., Nov. 19, “Il Trovatore.” 
ON THE AIR 
FootBaLt_GamMEs—Sat., Nov. 12: Army vs. 


Notre Dame from Yankee Stadium 
WHN and WEAF, 1:30 p.m. as on, 
Princeton from New Haven over WJZ, 
1:45 P.M. . 


rh) 
ats 


“4 af Ss Ps AM 


Sat., Nov. 19: Yale vs. Harvard fron 
Cambridge over WEAF and WJZ, 1:45 
P.M.; Fordham vs. Georgetown from Pol 
Grounds, over WHN, 1:30 P.M. 

PHILHARMONIC CoNcERT—Thurs., 
at 8:30 p.m., over WOR. 


SPORTS 


CoL_LeGeE Footnatt—The Big Games of the 
season. (Directions for reaching fields are 
listed at the end of this item.) 

Sat., Nov. 12, at 1:45 p.m.—Army vs 
Notre Dame, Yankee Stadium. At 


Nov. 17 


2 p.M.—C.C.N.Y. vs. Haverford, Lewisohr 
Stadium. . . . Columbia vs. Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia. . . . Princeton vs. Yale, New 
Haven. Brown vs. Harvard, Cam 
bridge. 


Sat., Nov. 19, at 2 p.m—N.Y.U. vs 
Allegheny, Ohio Field. . . . Fordham vs 
Georgetown, Polo Grounds. . . . Yale vs 
Harvard, Cambridge. 


Directions to Fields—Yankee Stadium: take 
6 or 9 Ave. “L” to Sedgwick Ave. Station or 
Jerome Avenue Subway to 161 St. Station 
Lewisohn Stadium: take Bus No. 3; Pol 
Grounds: take 6 or 9 Ave. “L” or Bus Nx 
3; Ohio Field: take B’way 7 Ave. Subway) 
to 181 St. Station. 


[The last trains which get you to the games 
in time leave: for Philadelphia, 11 a.m 
(better lunch en route); for New Haven 


Nov. 12, special trains will leave from Grand 
Central from 8:40 to 11:20 a.m.; for Boston 
6 a.M., from Grand Central (on Nov. 19 


= 


special trains will leave at 12:30 and 12: 

A.M.) ] 

PROFESSIONAL FootsaALt—(See above for di 
rections to fields)—Sun., Nov. 13, at 2:3 
p.M., N. Y. Yankees vs. Chicago Cardinals 
Yankee Stadium. Sun., Nov. 20, a 
2:30 p.m., N. Y. Giants vs. Chicago Cardi- 
nals, Polo Grounds. 

PROFESSIONAL HockEY—Tues., Nov. 15, at § 
p.M., N. Y. Americans vs. Montreal Cana- 
diens, Mad. Sq. Garden. Thurs., Nov 
17, at 9 p.m. N. Y. Rangers vs. Ottawa 

Rangers, Mad. Sq. Garden. 

Box1nc—Jack Sharkey vs. Tom Heeney 
Mad. Sq. Garden, Fri., Nov. 18. Prelim 
inaries at 8:15 P.M., main bout at 10. 


OTHER EVENTS 


O_p New York CostuMES—An interesting 
exhibition of local styles which date fro! 
1800. Beginning Fri. Nov. 11, at Museun 
of the City of New York (Gracie Man 





sion), foot of 88 St. at East River. Oper 
from 11 a.m. to 5 P.M. : 
Dance RECcIt Michio Ito, the foremos' 


Japanese dancer. John Golden Theatre, 
Ave. at 58, Sun. Eve., Nov. 13., at 9 P.M 
NationaL Horse SHow—Horses, horses 
and horses. Closing Sat., Nov. 12, Mad 
Sq. Garden. Shows at 10 a.m., 2 and 8:1) 
P.M. 
Pusitic Batt—The ag Equity Ball, As; 
tor Hotel, Sat., Nov. 12. 
(You may drive to ae through the Hol 
land Vehicular Tunnel after 12:01 Sunday 
morning, Nov. 13; the best way to reach th 
Manhattan entrance from midtown is dow 
7 Ave. and Varick St.—a continuation of 
Ave.—to Broome St.) 
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FOR THE FALL ARRIVE 





Sharkskin, the newest note, 
binds the season’ s finest BRIDGE 
Set. Cards with matching 
backs, 4 gilt pencils, etc. $80. 





Two remarkable scarlet animals 
prance on a black field and 
guard the Fags for 865.00. * 





Smart Britain sends these novel 
little Moror Baas. Very new. 
Very compact, handsome enam- 
el on sterling fillings. $275.00. 





The first of 


ODERNISM—the 
keynote of the 
new New York—isthe 
keynote of Gorham’s 
new importations for 
New Yorkers. Color 


— vivid color — and 
very new designs 


mark each one as of 


the new era. 


Here we hint at but 
a few of many. 





A Licurer that’s decorative as 
well as useful—very modern 
design in sterling. $25 and $30. 





Asu Trays that are all aces. 
4 modern idea. Diamonds, 
Hearts, etc., gaily enameled on 


sterling, set of 4 for 850.00. 


ly 


Ney, 
GORHAM'S IMPORTATIONS 





Desk Set, novel in design, 
beautifully made of hand-tooled 
leather. Inside, compartments 
for the necessaries of corre- 
spondence. $37.50 





Vodern designs 
color in HanpBaGs of French 
workmanship. $100 to $25. 


in 








modern 





A-DROP-AT-A-TIME GLOVE 
CoLoGNE, as dainty as its 


odor, smartly 


modern design. $7.00. 


GORHAM 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 47th STREET — ALSO AT 17 MAIDEN LANE 


AMERICA’S LEADING 


SiLVERSMITSBAS 


0 


enameled in 


YEARS 





13 
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CANDY 
PERFUMES 
HUMIDORS 
ATOMIZORS 
TOYS—DOLLS 
FRUIT BASKETS 
CANNED DELICACIES 
IMPORTED DAINTIES 





NEW YORK HAS A NEW “BACK STAGE”? HIT 


Tuis is a revolutionary message. People tell me it disobeys the laws of human in- 
terest, of human appeal. ‘To devote a full page message to talking about a kitchen,” 
they tell me,‘‘is misdirected energy! Nobody cares about a kitchen! What they, 
want to know is that they are getting good food and that they are getting it in 

a dining room, beautifully decorated, with lamps and flowers and dim lights, . 





served by obedient waiters. 


“To give time and space talking about a kitchen is 
a waste—extravagant advertising!” I do not agree! 


I believe that every man or woman who eats is 
as much interested in the kitchen from which 
the food comes as in the food that he is 

eating. Whether it be an ‘apartment or a 
mansion, a real housewife would not live in 
it unless she first examined the kitchen, the 
pantry, the equipment. It is there, in her 

mind, that a real home begins. It is there 
that a real restaurant begins! 


It is because I know that no food can be 
cooked any better than the chef’s equip- 
ment, that no food can be any cleaner 

than the kitchen from which it comes, 
that I have opened the finest kitchen 
in the world! It has no parallel! 


Here is akitchen that challenges the fin- 
est dining room for cleanliness, for be- 
ing spick and span. Here the culinary 
art will reach its highest attainment. 
There is no mechanical device, no 
contrivance that makes for better 
cooking, better service, that is not 


a part of this kitchen. And there are four specific 
inventions for better service—inventions of my 
own conception—that have been carried out 
at a cost of thousands of dollars. 


From the gigantic electric refrigerators to the 
last grill, everything is the finest that money 
can buy. And clean! Nothing could be cleaner! 
Tile! White tile! Four walls and ceiling! The 
men that work in this kitchen will keep it 
clean. It inspires cleanliness! 

This kitchen is going to force upon us more 
business. That is why we enlarged our din- 
ing room until it seats 400 atone time. You 
notice, by the way, that I say our kitchen 

will make necessary alarger dining room. 


The point of difference about Reuben’s 
is that we work from the kitchen out 
to the dining room, not from the 
dining room back to the kitchen. I 
invite you today, and every day, 
to visit my kitchen. I welcome you 
back- Me I do down front! 


GeREU BENS 


opens Nov: 7% Madison Ave. at 5945 


from a sandwich to a National Institution 
My other New York shop, now being enlarged, welcomes you, too! BROADWAY AT 81st STREET 


When in Philadelphia, visit REUBEN’S! 213 So. Broad Street 
As always, no Couvert Charge at Reuben’s 
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CORDAY 


IS RUE DE LAPAIX, PARIS: 


“Perfumes for Exquisite Women. 




















CORDAY LIPSTICKS—SUPERLATIVE 4 = ay, 


IMPORTED BY LIONEL , 320 FIFTH AVE,NEW YORK F 5%, 
IN CANADA: CORDAY, LTD, 468 KING ST,W, TORONTO | : 


©..1. co. 1927 , . ; HANS FLATO 





saks- 


fifth avenue luggage --- what finer sift? 








pictured is a man’s fitted case, no 
larger than an attache case, yet 
filled with all the necessities for a 
trip. of alligator, inside and out, 
with bottle tops and brush backs 
of ivory. 365.00 


en voyage, 
saks-fifth avenue luggage ret{seat eit ets tis. 
tribute of admiration thay COE tostt tty te 
appearance. at its destii¥i:() Mela tlio Clte mags: 
more endearing qualitt. papa tts lie 2 Nae! 
makes a memorable stiamciulltte ta tie: 
does the most desirabl(PNassti eno eee 
ty and usefulness. (alt: Bethe aoe 2.0 to 2 
--- its distinctio outweighs 
the moderate involved 
it.) 


h avenue 


al luggage 
york 
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THE TALK OF THE TOWN 


Notes and Comment 


SAD little newspaper 
happened to take our gaze the 
other morning. It related that 


story 


a youth, coming into a fortune of nine 
dollars, 


million went to work as a 





thirty-five-dollar-a-week clerk in the 
Illinois National Bank. This was cal- 
culated to arouse in the reader a feel- 
ing of admiration. In us it aroused 
pity and disappointment; for in what 
other country would a youth have so 
little imagination, so little courage, so 
little Byronic fire as to celebrate his 
financial independence by clerking in 
a bank, of all pursuits the stuffiest and 
most hollow? Shame! Any youth to- 
day with enough money to buy 
much as a horse should plant a cactus 
bush in the front yard of his bank, do 
cn his spurs, and ride off to woo Prin- 
kingdom 


So 


cess Ileana, who lives in 
called Roumania. 


CCESSION to the throne of so- 
ciety often comes—as we inti- 
mated last week—through such a sim- 


ays 


ple expedient as buying a horse for 
mne’s child. Continued possession of 
the throne, we notice, often depends 
on the number of pictures one buys. 
\rt is holy, in the places of the most 


high; and we are painfully aware that 
a vast deal of art is being bought by 
persons less concerned with beautify- 
ing than with fortifying their walls. 
All this is so easy. In an age when 
substantiality and respectability come 
dear, buying a picture is the most 
substantially respectable thing any 
man can do. It has come to be much, 
much more respectable than owning a 
string of race horses—and it is 
cleaner. 


LIVE woman’s head, to which 

was attached no body, waggled 
in front of the Hippodrome the other 
day, and we stood with the crowd for 
several minutes, adding our admiring 
gaze. It was just the old decapitation 
stunt, but we never tire of its charm. 
To our chagrin, the barker was an- 
nouncing that this was an optical illu- 


a 





sion, performed with the aid of sev- 
eral highly polished mirrors. This dis- 
appointed us more than you can 
imagine. We had waited hopefully to 
be told, in roaring terms, that “only 
one man knows the secret of this mar- 
vel, ladies and gentlemen—with a sin- 
gle stroke of the sword he severs body 
from head, leaving the lady alive and 
unimpaired.” We wouldn’t have be- 
lieved a word of it, but we ached to 
hear it, standing there in Sixth Ave- 
nue. In a world of entirely believable 
mirrors, we found ourself craving to 
hear, for a single shining moment, 
that headless women exist, that crazy 
things sometimes happen. Eager we 


were to be made drunk on poppycock. 


7 GraTKE, of the Broadway 
Association, says that although he 
would like to keep the Metropolitan 
on Broadway, he believes that the Lo- 
cation Committee for the new opera 


‘oll "aah 3 

Be wn" Lek 
— “~ » 

ee 
should take into consideration 
the traffic situation and select the site 
that would relieve traffic most. Well, 
the site that would relieve traffic most 
is just north of Briarcliff, out the Saw 
Mill River Road. Our own opinion 
about locating the new opera house, 
however, is that there should be a re- 
version downtown. What about the 
Battery, the only spot in town which 
has a pure opera tradition? It would 
not be to remove the fish: 
they could be incorporated into the 
scheme of interior decoration. Traffic 
would be relieved because opera-goers 
would be compelled to sail down the 
river in ships. Also it would be a 
nice gesture to the memory of Jenny 


Lind. 


house 


necessary 


OTHING is more vividly enter- 
1 taining to us than travel ads. 
Pictures of rickshaws, pyramids, moun- 
tains, camels, and the tall proud sides 
of ocean liners easily dispel the tedium 
of a long Sunday afternoon at home. 
The names of distant ports carry us 
on journeys of romance and discovery, 
and we are as a babe in the hands of 


copywriters. The Sunday Times’ di- 


rectory of travel lies before us even 

promising ourself a trip 
we pore over the enchanted 
Iguazu 


now, and, 
sometime, 
names—Peru, 


Falls, Africa, 














London, Hawaii, Italy, Manchuria, 


Philadelphia. 


A Perfect Stranger 


T is well known that a gentleman 

who would not think of crossing 
the lobby of a hotel to offer a drink 
to a stranger will suggest a nip to the 
same man if seated across the aisle in 
a Pullman club car. This curious 
feeling of good fellowship came upon 
a business man of this city on a west- 
bound train recently. In flagrant viola- 
tion of national, interstate and prob- 
ably other laws, he had openly pro- 
duced a silver flask and compounded 
drinks, soon reaching the hearty state 
in which he believed the occupant of 
the next seat would like to hear the 
story of his life and triumphs.’ The 
latter, although declining highballs, 
listened gravely. Finally the loqua- 
cious traveller was heard to remark, 
“Well, it’s been a long trip. Probably 
—heh, heh—longer than a young man 
like you has often taken. Now my- 
ee 

It was at this moment that the 
porter entered and, addressing the 
listener, said, “‘Prett? near Detroit; 
can Ah brush you up, Commander 
Byrd?” The widely travelled person 
was profoundly silent for the first 
time that day. 


Way of Living 


HE débutantes littered the place 

up pretty thoroughly at the open- 
ing party, so the Sherry-Netherland 
looked quite livable the next day when 
we saw it. Somehow it has escaped 
glitter, despite all the precious metals 
which have gone into its making. 

In architecture it is Italian. In 
spirit it is French. In price it is Amer- 
ican. Right beneath the golden spire, 
which pricks the sky deeply, is an airy 
duplex for thirty-five thousand dollars 


a year. The man who showed us 


through it said 
it would be 
ideal for an 
artist, but 
added sorrow- 
fully that he 
didn’t know 
any artist with 
that much 
money. 

Life in this 
hotel, whose 
doorknobs 
have become 
proverbial be- 
cause they are 
gold - plated, 
whose __bath- 
room fixtures are silver, and whose 
very pots and pans down in the kitchen 
are solid nickel, will be softened, we 
were assured, by the Sherry idea of ser- 
vice. This idea, as far as we could 
gather, is that everybody is eccentric 
and possibly slightly cracked, and 
therefore anything they do is right. 
Walking through, we had the feeling 
that if we were to evince a tendency to 
stand on our head, two unsurprised 
butlers would be at our side to help us 
balance. 











The rooms and corridors and shafts 
are so arranged that a rare fowl or an 
entire roast can make a quick ascent to 
private warming ovens. The kitchen 
looked as efficient as a factory, with its 
telephone switchboard and ponderous 
devices. There are no private dining- 
rooms. In place of them, large fur- 
nished apartments are at the disposal 
of guests who wish to entertain more 
friends than can be accommodated in 
their own suite. There is a gentle ad- 
vantage to this: the hostess need not 
mention, during the course of the eve- 
ning, that she isn’t in her own room, 
unless she feels like it. 

The foyer of the hotel is a copy of 
the library of the Vatican. One walks 
straight through down a marble stair- 
into the formal dining-room 
where Beauvais tapestries adorn the 
walls and where a couple of structural 
girders that run all the way to the 
tower are so cleverly incorporated into 
the dignified setting that you hardly 
know they are there. The grill is on 
a lower level, and is a striking room, 
with twelve panels in colored tile, de- 
picting the fables of La Fontaine. 


case 


In the midst of so much beauty we 
had difficulty marshalling a handful 
of useful facts: annual rentals aver- 
age about four thousand dollars a 
room, maid service included; René 
is the maitre d’hétel, the tower is the 
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fourth highest in town; the stone re- 
liefs in the entrance are from the Van- 
derbilt mansion; the doorman is a 
Russian colonel, and the park in front 
is Central Park. 


Light Pastime 


HE newest indoor game we have 

come upon is played with cigarette 
lighters. You merely bet your op- 
ponent that your lighter will work 
more often than his. The rules allow 
only one turn of the thumb—or one 
push of the button, if it’s that kind of 








o} 





ni 
a lighter. If you make a light and w 
your opponent fails, you cry “Flame!” on 
and collect the stakes. An enthusiast st! 
tells us that he won over a hundred ri 
dollars in one rainy afternoon session ci; 
at the Century Club, where the stand- ca 
ard wager is one dollar. The longest ga 
run he had heard of was made by two th 
gentlemen with excellent lighters who 
snapped for twenty minutes before ha 
one of them failed. we) 
up 
Our Cavalry, Right or Wrong le 
in 
BOUT the time this is read an 
Major General Summerall and Al 
his associates will be smiling as broad- Cx 
ly as military men permit themselves Ce 
to smile, or they will be doing just m: 
the opposite. It will depend on the ju 
outcome of the competition in which 
the Army jumping team is en- oy 
gaged at the Horse Show. The “a 
thing has had the whole Army, 
more or less, on edge all week. It 
7 
D> “-e 
a/ 
y (A 
ae 
m2 
j 
will be remembered that ( 
last year the Army jumpers A 
finished in seventh place ‘hi 
and there wasn’tany eighth. oN 
A little country named— . 
let’s see—Poland, won, 
followed by Spain, Italy, 
France and others. There 
was consternation in gen- 
eral staff headquarters in 
Washington and all down 4 ' 
the line. Pershing was Ni Mi 


among the old-time cavalry 
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officers who made hot remarks. Imme- 
diately thereafter, although practically 
nothing was said about it, a nation- 
wide call of boots and saddles was sent 
out. Every post commandant was in- 
structed to dispatch at once his best 
riders to Fort Riley, Kansas, for spe- 
cial observation gnd training at the 
cavalry school there. Mounts were 
gathered from all over. All year 
there has been intensive training. 

The American Army team which 
has been doing the jumping in Madi- 
son Square Garden this year is made 
up of the best in the service and, dur- 
ing the early part of the week, a feel- 
ing of confidence was_ noticeable 
among the watchful officers present. 
Albeit there was also nervousness. 
Consider the importance of the event! 
Could the old Locarno courtesy be 
maintained if six nations should out- 
jump the Americans two years in suc- 


Horse Show 





cession? At best, however, the 
visitors will be permitted to in- 
dulge themselves in the last polite 
smile. The American team, as 
finally selected, comprised three 
officers trained at the French 
cavalry school at Saumur and one 
trained at the Italian cavalry 
school in Rome. 


Balm in Gilead 


HE story comes to us of a young 
man who took his young lady to 
the movies, selecting, unfortunately as 
it turned out, a current film in which 
the sad-eyed Pola Negri’s child is 
heartrendingly torn from her by her 
estranged husband’s crooked lawyers. 
The young lady, who had been seen 
to shudder several times, finally ex- 
claimed, “Oh, it’s too terrible! I can’t 
stand it any longer. Come on, let’s 
go over and watch ’em making 
cigarettes in the windows.” 


Cockroach 


T was night. Half-way along the 
carpet leading to the revolving 
doors of the Ritz walked a cockroach. 
At the same moment we saw him, the 
doorman also saw him. It seemed as 
though a hush fell upon the 
town: a good deal was at stake. 
The doorman, loyal to his 
trust but too proud to bend, 
scuffed. This threw the cock- 











roach off his course, but he spun on 
his keel, waved his antennae, and 
started back. For some reason he 
wanted to get into the Ritz. It would 
be warmer inside, possibly. On the 
doorman’s face was a faint look of 
strain, and somehow we found our- 
self rooting for the cockroach, Again 
the doorman struck with his toe; again 
the foe counter-attacked. By this time 
we were trembling from head to foot; 
and on the third attempt we closed our 
eyes. When next we opened them, the 
doorman was peering straight ahead, 
in the manner of doormen, and the 
roach was trotting off amiably in the 
direction of the Biltmore. 


The Perfect Fool 


HEN we were introduced to Ed 

Wynn in the Apollo Theatre 
lobby the other day he didn’t try to 
be funny; he somewhat firmly avoided 
it. We found him seriously interested 
in the technique of his wheezes and 
gags (he called them “jokes” himself ) 
and he analyzed some of his lines for 
us like a professor lecturing on chem- 
istry. He is not as tall as he seems on 
the stage, has an eager, credulous ex- 
pression, and his gestures, facial con- 
tortions and voice turn out to be 
affected exaggerations, al- 
though he does have a 
slight lisp. 

From Mr. Wynn him- 
self, and from his asso- 
ciates, we gathered many 
interesting facts. Ed 
Wynn is contrived from 


















“... and as the setting sun casts its golden rays through the courtesy 
of the Scripps-Howard newspapers it is Dartmouth’s ball on their own 


one-yard sunset.” 


his middle name: he was_ born 
Israel Edwin Leopold, in Phila- 
delphia, forty-one years ago last 


Tuesday. His first job was amusing 
patrons of his father’s hat shop by put- 
ting on hats too large or too small for 
him, a stunt he has always used. Next, 
as an amateur, he cut up for visitors 
at Atlantic City, where his family 
habitually spent the summer. Their 
laughter encouraged him and when he 
was fifteen he ran away with a vaude- 
ville show. His schooling ended there. 
His first part on Broadway was in 
“The Deacon and the Lady” in 1908 
and his first hit was in the ‘‘Follies” 
of 1914. The year after he was first 
starred he won the enmity of the the- 
atrical managers by his work on behalf 
of Equity in the actors’ strike. He got 
a scroll of honor signed by two thou- 
sand and twenty actors and actresses 
but he couldn’t get another job because 
Equity didn’t control musical comedy. 
After thinking this over he decided to 
go in business for himself. He pre- 
sented “Ed Wynn’s Carnival”—book, 
lyrics, and music by the producer. This 
was a success, and later he wrote two 
others and out of one, “The Perfect 
Fool,” made half a million. It was a 
success all over the country. He has 
written two hundred songs and he 
plays every stringed instrument. His 
appearance in “Manhattan Mary”’’ is 
his first here since 1924. 

Mr. Wynn explains his fun-making 
technique as the use of common ex- 
pressions in an unusual or distorted 
sense. He overheard someone say, “Is 
he a tall, slim man?” and decided it 
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would be funny to change it to “Are 
you a tall, slim man?” and address it 
to someone who accosts him claiming 
acquaintanceship. It is one of the most 
successful lines in his present show. 
We were interested in the origin of his 
famous joke of a few seasons ago 
wherein, as a marine painter, he tells 
a drunk he cannot teach him to paint 
ancestors, only ships. When the drunk 
insists on being taught to paint an- 
cestors anyway, says Wynn: “All 
right, I’ll teach you to paint ancestors, 
but they’ll look like ships.” He got the 
idea, let it be known, from a similar 
joke in a fifteenth-century German 
book. 


YNN has a notable library of 

humorous books. He reads it not 
for entertainment, however, but with 
the seriousness of a student. His life has 
been routine. He has never been to a 
night club; he arises at nine o’clock 
every morning. He had not been to a 
show himself for more than six years 
until he went to one in London last 
summer. This to prevent being uncon- 
sciously influenced by other actors’ 
work. His hobby is golf, which he 
plays badly but uproariously. He sold 
three million dollars’ worth of Liberty 
Bonds during the war and once he 
turned the entire proceeds of a per- 
formance over to the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine. 

The comedian’s wife has been se- 
riously ill for two years and this has 
noticeably saddened Wynn. One sus- 
pects that it is to divert his mind from 
his worries that he appears faithfully 
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in the theatre lobby half an 
hour before each perform- 
ance to greet friends and 
strangers. He has frequently 
expressed the longing to be 
mourned as the Nation’s 
Jester and he openly envies 
the esteem in which Fred 
Stone is held. -He wishes 
that an article about him by 
J. Brooks Atkinson in a re- 
cent Sunday Times could be 
reprinted as his only eulogy 
when he dies. 


Cocktail Book 
ROWSING through 


Fitzgerald’s in Vesey 
Street, wMere one discovers 
reprints of ancient pamphlets 
on parlor magic, dialogues, 
and the like, we came 
upon “The Bar-Tender’s 
Guide, or How to Mix Drinks,” 
by Jerry Thomas, first published in 
1862. ‘Thinking to call the pro- 
prietor’s attention to an item of his 
stock that perhaps he himself had al- 
most forgotten, we were told that this 
little book is selling far better now 
than before prohibition. Calls for it 
are frequent. It has, in fact, been 
reprinted in its two styles, one in 
paper cover and one in cloth, costing 
fifty and seventy-five cents respective- 
ly. It may also be had at the Public 
Library, where, we hear, the copies 
are dog’s-eared from use. We take 
its popularity merely as a sign of in- 
terest in old books, for the drinks it 
describes are all intoxicating, and, of 
course, against the law. 


RAGEDY of life in the big city: 

Sign seen in an East Side grocer’s 
window, “Lost, one of a pair of love 
birds which escaped from its cage. 
Will the finder please bring it back 
as soon as possible, as the other bird is 
pining for it, and will die unless it 
is brought back?” 


Gargantuan 
OMETHING like the clamor of 


a gypsy camp struck our ears the 
other day when we turned off Green- 
wich Street into Cortlandt. Amaz- 
ingly, radio has taken over this entire 
block, down to West Street, and the 
store signs, always white letters 
shrieking against a background of red 
(perhaps so they will be seen above 
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the noise), infect the region as far up 
as Park Place. More than a hundred 
shops, by casual count, make up the 
encampment. Bedlam reigns partic- 
ularly, however, in Cortlandt Street 
where, in half a block, a dozen loud- 
speakers operate all day long. 

One, hung far out over the side- 
walk on a flagpole, challenges an- 
other across the narrow street, with a 
determined chant on how to raise 
children. The words become but muf- 
fled mouthings when its opponent 
roars out, sardonically, a popular 
song, “Baby Feet Go Pitter Patter.” 
Occasionally, when half a dozen 
radios are tuned in on the same pro- 
gram, the passerby is dwarfed more 
by the mountain of sound than by the 
giant buildings towering over him to 
the east. Each area-way discloses a 
loudspeaker, of the console type set 
before the door, or hung like a shield 
from the walls. 

“An early-morning entertainment 


and service program” was being 
broadcast as we passed along. Some- 
thing was bellowed about what you 
can buy at all stores belonging to the 
Retail Druggists’ Association. The 
name of the product was lost when 
Joy Ray, from an adjacent console, 
boomed “Broken Hearted” into the 
warfare of air waves. Hundreds of 
signs and placards and window dis- 
plays litter the buildings, advertising 
dry cells and trickle chargers and clar- 
ostats and drum dials and transform- 
ers. ‘The sidewalks and the stores are 
as crowded as if they were all side- 
shows. ‘The shops are never empty of 
buyers. One proprietor told us he 
does hundreds of dollars’ worth of 
business every noon hour. 

The crowds, ninety per cent men, 
loiter as if radio were still in the first 
nine days of its wonder. They are a 
curious mixture, young men with the 
light of mechanico-mania in their 
eyes, grizzled unemployed who find 
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this a diverting place to loaf. Some 
of them stand and listen, dully, for 
hours. We saw a man place a hundred 
copies of the latest radio section of a 
newspaper on a console top. They 
were gone in five minutes. It is 
strange and new and irritating, wan- 
dering into this land of giant sound. 
We boarded the “L” with a feeling 
of escaping, on a toy train, from 
among the caves of the Cyclops. 
- 


IXTURES REPORTED: From the 

West Indies come these—two 
parts gin, one part French vermouth, 
one part cherry brandy, juice of one 
lime, season with half teaspoonful of 
Angostura bitters; shake with plenty 
of cracked ice. .. . The Barbados In- 


furiator: “wo parts of rum to one of 





Filernum, or plain syrup; half tea- 
spoonful of Angostura bitters and the 
juice of one lime. 

—THE New YorKERS 





“Oh, Hortense! Do you think you could ever learn to love me?” 
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BACK-S TAGE 


VISITORS 


I-THE INSURANCE GENTLEMAN 


ANY and varied are the peo- 
| ple whom the actor encoun- 
. ters on that hazardous 
journey from stage door to dressing- 


room; or, for that matter, from 
dressing-room to stage door. It all 


depends upon which end of the per- 
formance they lie in wait for him. 

There is, for instance, the grim- 
visaged man whom, at certain regular 
intervals, I find waiting for me on 
my arrival at the theatre. I am 
usually late, but that does not deter 
him. With an authoritative “How do 
you do?” that brooks no denial, he 
follows me into my dressing-room. 
As I march nervously before him he 
announces loudly and accusingly to 
the world in general, “I understand 
you are a married man, Mr. How- 
ard.” Most of the dressing-room 
doors are open, and this remark, for 
some unknown reason, produces a 
series of ironic gibes from within the 
rooms, so I laugh loudly, pretending 
I am having great fun with an old 
friend about my being a married man. 
This gets us into the dressing-room, 
where my visitor sternly repeats his 
thesis. 

“You are a married man.” 

“Yes,” I admit pleasantly, the door 
being shut. 

“With—how many children, Mr. 
Howard?” On speaking of the little 
ones, his voice has sunk to a bated 
breath. 

“Two,” I whisper in reply. 

“*Two—children,” he repeats slow- 
ly, looking at me very gravely indeed. 
I dread to think what he would have 
done had it been three. I already 
begin to feel very guilty. 

“That’s it,” I say, trying to make 
it seem a natural thing. “Boy and a 
girl—njce kids—that’s their photo.” 

My grim visitor glances at the 
photo and observes sternly, ‘““I'wo 
little children—and a_ wife—de- 
pendent on you.” 

It sounds awful. I don’t know why, 
but I feel a frightful blackguard, 
somehow. At this point my dresser 
reminds me that I am due on the 
stage in ten minutes and I start to hur- 
ry out of my clothes. My visitor seats 
himself on a chair and watches me 
narrowly. When I arrive at the 
B.V.D. stage, he says suddenly, “De- 
pendent on you—you are not a very 
robust man, are you, Mr. Howard?” 


Hastily wrapping myself in a dressing- 
gown I admit I am not a Dempsey, 
but on the other hand, am free from 
cancer and tuberculosis. 

““Well—we hope for the best,” says 
he, shaking his head gloomily. “Life 
is very uncertain, Mr. Howard.” 

I am unable to deny this great truth 
and assent cheerily as I pick up a 
stick of grease paint. My visitor seems 
to resent my flippant attitude toward 
these great fundamentals of life. 

“What,” he pursues, “would hap- 
pen to your innocent dependents in 
the event of your sudden demise?” 

“T should hate to think,” I reply 
recklessly. 

All this time I am dabbing nervous- 
ly at my face with grease paint, until 
I realize I am producing a make-up 
which borders on the apoplectic. I 
hastily start removing the surplus pig- 
ment as I agree once more that life is 
very uncertain—and the minutes fly 
by. Then comes the dénouement. 

“Have you ever given a thought to 
Life Insurance:” demands the in- 
surance agent—for he is none other. 

“Thought of it!”’ I snap back brisk- 
ly, for I think I have got him now. 
“Why, I am insured.” And I smile 
confidently at my slightly garish re- 
flection in the mirror. 

“Ts that sof” he drawls suspiciously. 
“And how much are you insured for, 
Mr. Howard?” 

I think hard for a moment, for I 
never can remember the amount. 
Then a figure flashes into my mind 
and I say it quickly. But I see from 
his expression that I am lost. 

“Oh, yes,” he murmurs between his 
teeth. “Well, I'd like to remind you 
that that amount, invested at five per 
cent, will bring in exactly eight dol- 
lars and seventeen cents per week.” 

“As much as that?” I hazard, 
avoiding his piercing glance, and pick- 
ing up an eyebrow pencil. My levity 
avails me nothing. 

“Mr. Howard,” he pursues almost 
angrily, “could you rest peacefully in 
your grave knowing that your inno- 
cent family were struggling to main- 
tain life on eight dollars and seventeen 
cents per week?” 

I feel almost a criminal as I shakily 
try to make up my eyes. But he has 
not finished with me yet. 

“Suppose you live for another five 
years,” he announces solemnly. I look 
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at him gratefully. He really is quite 
a generous fellow after all. 

“In five years you may have five 
more children.” My hand slips dread- 
fully as I try to draw an eyebrow. 

“That would make seven innocent 
children and a wife living on eight 
dollars seventeen a week.” 
ting angrier by the minute. 

“And in ten years?” I whisper, hor- 


He is get- 


ror-stricken. 

“If you live that long, quite pos- 
sibly seventeen children.” I am about 
to break into sobs, when my dresser in- 
dicates I have three minutes. 

“And,” continued the agent, “when 
I say eight dollars seventeen a week 
I am assuming that you are insured 
by a reputable company—and there is 
only one in America. What is your 
company?!” 

In so far as I remember its name, 
I tell it to him. The effect of this 
is cataclysmic. He leaps to his feet. 

“Good God!” he rozrs. “Not that 
bunch! Why, they’re crooks, swin- 
dlers, thugs. You couldn’t have picked 
a worse one. ‘The agent who sold 
you that must have hated you. Why, 
that company just loathes actors. If 
I could tell you some of the things 
they do to actors. Of course, all your 
children will starve—they haven’t got 
a chance.” | : 

Naturally, I am in an awful state 
by now. “W-what can I do?” I gasp, 
as I rise preparatory to being assisted 
into my stage clothes. 


“There’s only one thing you can 
do,” says the agent, with the glimmer- 
ing of a compassionate smile, “and 
that is, to immediately take out a large 
policy with the United — my com- 

















pany. Now the United loves actors— 
why, the president is a great friend 
of Lowell Sherman’s. You must do 
it at once—with all those innocent 
people dependent upon you. Life is 
very uncertain. This very day you 
may be run over by a bus.” 

Though I am shaking with fright, 
I manage to get dressed, just as the 
stage manager announces the first act. 

“Just sign this application,” orders 
the agent, banging a paper on the 
table. 

“T really must fly,’ I demur. 
“Could you come in some other 
time?” 

“Every minute is vital,” he insists. 
“Accidents happen at unexpected mo- 
ments—a piece of scenery may fall on 
you—or a sandbag. The United pol- 
icy is the most generous in the world 
—it covers everything. It insures 
against death, accident, pestilence, fire, 
act of God, twins, suicide, childrens’ 
schooling, old age of insured, insured’s 
wife, insured’s children . . . disability 
benefits . . . double indemnity 
triple indemnity . . . loan values. . 
surrender values . . . mutual participa- 
tion... dividends. . . .” 

The Stage Manager: “Hurry up-— 
you're late!” 

I am obliged to go before con- 
summating the act of salvation. But, 
assuredly, one day, he will save me. 
I see no way of escaping it. — 

—Lestie Howarp 


OF ALL THINGS 
HE Times justly deplores that 


Americans cannot stay angry over 
the oil scandals for five years. This is 
a procrastination, not an indignation. 


Membership in Thompson’s Ameri- 
ca First Foundation costs ten dollars 
a head. It is not required, however, 
that there be anything in the head. 


Mrs. Knapp says the G.O.P. bosses 
knew all about her relations. We 
further suspect that they were well ac- 
quainted with all the little feasances 
—mis, mal and non. 


Says Dr. Welsh, as quoted in the 
Literary Digest: “Laughter ventilates 
the lungs, stimulates the heart, sets the 
blood coursing through the body and 


makes all the organs work better.” 


So after all, ten dollars admission to 
Bill Thompson is pretty reasonable. 


The police had their usual degree 
of non-success in preventing election 
bonfires. Our sturdy little patriots in- 
sisted upon their divine right to rejoice 
over the election of a high-minded 
judiciary and the triumph of the more 
meritorious amendments. 


. 

Jacob Herbert’s police dog, Fellow, 

recently examined at Columbia, knows 

three hundred words and does exactly 

as he is told. If unemployed Fellow 

could probably get a job as admiral 
under Secretary Wilbur. 


Al Smith advised young T. R. to 
quit working for the “old, broken 
down, dilapidated, corrupt Republican 








machine.” Our governor seemed to 
be under the impression that it was 


Crabapple Week. 


Princeton has agreed to row against 
Harvard. Until we hear different we 
shall assume that the word “row” is 
pronounced to rhyme with “bow.” 


Bayard Veiller claims that he tore 
up the manuscript of the dramatiza- 
tion of Sinclair Lewis’ book because 
he feared that it would offend the 
clergy. This was a palpable error. 
The parsons never enjoyed anything 
more than the flailing, banning and 
rapping of “Elmer Gantry.” 

e 

Paul Poiret’s attack upon the Amer- 

ican knee has had no visible effect. At 


any rate, there was no rush by shorts 
to cover. —Howarp BrRuBAKER 


“We ought to do something for that poor man.” 
“Pll give him a ticket to the horse show.” 
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THE AMIABLE INNKEEPER 


RRAYED impressively, _ he 
usually goes into the Bilt- 
more by way of the employees’ 

entrance. He is fifty-two years old 
but doesn’t look it. Short and stocky, 
he begins to show something more 
than a suggestion of plumpness; and 
the day will come, I suppose, when 
someone cites John McEntee Bow- 
man as the perfect picture of Mine 
Host of other days brought up to date. 
Spiritually he has always been true to 
the legend, for he appears happiest 
when his guests are having a good 
time. ‘To give them a good time and 
do the job effectively one must have a 
proper setting; and Bowman there- 
fore builds hotels in places where 
pleasure precedes business. ‘The Freud- 
ians might explain this manifestation 
as Bowman’s escape from a reality that 
once was harsh, but in doing so they 
would overlook what the hotelkeeper 
himself long ago observed: that luxury 
is the world’s most passionate need. 
To the meeting of that need Bowman 
has dedicated his talents. It is a task 
congenial and heart-warming to his 
lavish nature, and his success in it has 
been in large part due to a positive vir- 
tuosity in shooting the works. He has, 
in brief, achieved the fine art of 
spending prodigiously—but in a fash- 
ion to insure satisfactory returns. 


INCE his earliest days there has 
been something glamorous about 

the man. He was born in Toronto and 
should have made excellent material 
for the Northwest Mounted, for he was 
put on a horse as soon as he could sit 
erect. His father and uncle ran a line 
of stages that carried mail into the 
desolate wastes north of the city. When 
Bowman was fifteen, a raging bliz- 
zard disabled one of the drivers. Bow- 
man took the fellow’s place on the 
coach and, single-handed, got the mail 
through the storm. In summers he 
made a practice of visiting the provin- 
cial fairs and winning all the races 
with a smart little running horse he 
owned. The family was comfortably 
fixed and prospered increasingly until 
more modern means of transportation 
ruined their business) Bowman had 
finished school, but the adverse for- 
tune put all thought of the university 
out of his head. He came to New York 
in the nineties, with the traditional lack 
of funds and willingness to tackle 





varie SS Bull 


John McEntee Bowman 


any job, and a droll jest of fate put 
him to work in a Yonkers haberdash- 
ery. He had with him a letter of in- 
troduction to an executive of the Hotel 
Manhattan, but Bowman, after pre- 
senting the letter, tired of waiting 
hours for an interview and left with- 
out seeing the man. Time added a 
requisite touch to the incident: twenty- 
five years later the Manhattan be- 
came a Bowman hotel. Those twenty- 
five years saw him first, after leaving 
the Yonkers job, as a clerk in southern 
hotels and then in the Adirondacks. 
Next, coming back to New York, he 
went into Durland’s riding academy. 


That work, with horses, was close to 
his heart. It held him until the Old 
Man conceived a whim to see his rid- 
ing masters in uniform. Bowman 
rebelled and quit to set up an inde- 
pendent school with a couple of horses 
and meagre capital. Characteristically, 
he did well in that venture too, and 
gave it up only at the insistence of 
Gustav Baumann, who ran the Hol- 
land House and wanted Bowman to 
go with him. 


OWMAN went. He took charge 

of the wines and cigars, and in 
those days at the Holland House that 
job with the wines was no Sabbatical. 
He became Baumann’s secretary, went 
abroad to study the finer points of the 
hotel business, and returned to take on 
increasingly important tasks. Life has 
never been able to keep his nose en- 
tirely on the grindstone, however. He 
continued his riding, and the horses 
he rode won ribbons, but he found 
himself classed as a_ professional. 
There was basis, of course, for that 
classification, but there was also some- 
thing more: a good many people have 
tried to put Bowman in what they 
considered his place. That place has 
been variously indicated according to 
time and circumstance. ‘Today, he 
rides, and rides superbly, as an ama- 
teur. If there are whisperings about 
his status and if such whisperings reach 
him, no one knows it. No one, indeed, 
penetrates the certain reserve behind 
his affable personality. He has many 
friends and loyal employees, but some- 
how he seems always to stand a little 
alone. He did not marry until he was 
forty-four. It was a solitary path he 
trod to success, and it was not until he 
was thrown quite definitely on his own 
that his spectacular talents were dis- 
closed. 

When the glory of the Holland 
House waned, Baumann put up the 
Biltmore. Bowman was manager, and 
the new hotel was formally opened 
on New Year’s Eve, in 1913. Ten 
months later Baumann died, and Bow- 
man, vice-president and treasurer of 
the company, found himself faced 
with the necessity of guiding the proj- 
ect through a very critical adoles- 
cence. Instantly dealers were upon 
him with demands for payment for 
furnishings—and everywhere was a 


doleful shaking of heads. But not 


~ 
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for long. Bowman went 
forth and got such backing 
as he needed, in large meas- 
ure from the Armours of 
Chicago. From a mere man- 
ager of a hotel he suddenly 
sprang into eminence. That 
was only thirteen years ago. 

Once the Biltmore was 
brought through safe and 
sound, Bowman started on 
his way. That way included 
management of an impos- 
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man Park, which opened 
in October with two days 
of racing on the only turf 
track in America. Adjoining 
the track are two excellent 
polo fields, and it is quite 
possible that some day the 
Internationals will be played 
on those fields. Bowman re- 
vived racing in Cuba when 
it seemed a forlorn hope. 
That effort perhaps was not 
& wholly without motive, for 





ing group of hotels, not 

owned by Bowman but all 

under the spell of his hotelkeeping 
genius, all part of the Bowman Bilt- 
more Hotels Corporation. The Man- 
hattan, now an office building, and the 
Ansonia, no longer part of the group, 
were taken over. Subsequently the 
Belmont and the Murray Hill were 
added, and the Commodore erected. 


HEN Bowman turned to even 

more ambitious operations in New 
London, Belleair, Havana, Los An- 
geles, Atlanta, Providence, Miami. The 
Du Pont, in Wilmington, has recently 
joined the group; the new Santa 
Barbara Biltmore is finished and ready 
for opening. In 1919, when Bowman 
was completing his work as director 
of hotels, railroads and steamships for 
the Food Administration, plans were 
being made for the Westchester Bilt- 
more Country Club; and as that proj- 
ect neared completion word went 
forth that Bowman was engaged at 
last on a work of mortuary signifi- 
cance. His final resting-place, it ap- 
peared, was to be at that cream- 
colored, tall monument on a hill in 
Rye, overlooking the Sound. 

As a matter of fact the Club did not 
immediately catch on: the sheer magni- 
tude of the program tended to awe pro- 
spective members. But that did not 
worry Bowman. Instead of retrench- 
ing he continued a magnificent cam- 
paign of expenditure, laying out three 
golf courses, scores of tennis courts, a 
polo field, and a bridle path encircling 
the six hundred and fifty acres. Near- 
by, on the Sound, he put up the Beach 
Club and over the whole he cast his 
familiar spell of urbane luxury. The 
Westchester Biltmore suddenly pros- 
pered; membership, which once had 
been obtainable at twenty-five dollars, 
rose to twenty-five hundred. The his- 
tory of that success is a fair illustra- 
tion of the Bowman technique. 

Of all his undertakings the West- 
chester Biltmore has, perhaps, had be- 


stowed upon it a little more intimate 
care, for Bowman has his own home 
within three miles of the club. Years 
2g0 he bought the old Sutton Farm, on 
King Street, Port Chester, and lived 
in the white farmhouse until it burned, 
five years ago. In 1919, he married 
Clarice Paterson, granddaughter of 
Robert W. Paterson, of Lenox, and 
has two small children, a girl and a 
boy. 

His present home, a fine but un- 
pretentious country house, is on the site 
of the old farmstead. Behind it, in 
the acres that run down to the Byram 
River, are gardens from which vegeta- 
bles are sent daily by truck to the Bilt- 
more in New York. Twenty miles 
away, at Golden’s Bridge, he has a 
hunting establishment of six hundred 
acres, with two packs of hounds and 
a stable of sixty hunters. The love 
for horses which he had as a boy re- 
mains true. ‘There was a time, not 
long ago, when the National Show 
languished in doldrums. This, to 
Bowman, seemed a sorry matter. He 
became actively engaged in its affairs 
when he offered the services of the 
Biltmore Hotel for catering, without 
guarantee against loss. Finding the or- 
ganization headless and floundering, 
as is the frequent plight of such social 
institutions when they have passed into 
the second and third generations, he 
went further; he plunged into the task 
of restoring the Show to its former 
glory, and succeeded, in so far as pos- 
sible in this automobile age. 

Today, he is accounted largely re- 
sponsible for the nation-wide renas- 
cence of interest in the horse. He is 
president of the United Hunts, which 
meets twice a year at Belmont Park 
for amateur steeplechases. He has 
helped to build up these United Hunts 
meetings from rather dismal affairs 
to brilliant successes. Before long, 
undoubtedly, these steeplechases will 
be held in Rye, at the new Bow- 


the Sevilla, in Havana, is a 

Bowman hotel, and racing 
brings guests. But to such business 
strategy he invariably adds extravagant 
touches that spring from some strange 
impulse within him. That such touches 
nearly always return an extra profit 
is beside the question: he goes out of 
his way to make a picture complete. 
At the moment, he and a few Cuban 
business men are developing two thou- 
sand acres of land and five miles of 
waterfront that they recently acquired 
in the suburbs of Havana. ‘They prom- 
ise to create an authentic American 
Deauville. This will include Oriental 
Park where the Havana American 
Jockey Club holds race meetings nine- 
ty days of a year; the Casino Nacion- 
al, for social functions; Playa Beach 
and the new Havana Biltmore Yacht 
and Country Club, for every kind of 
sport except bull fighting. 


HIS is the sort of proposition that 

Bowman likes. Color. Atmos- 
phere. He takes a boyish delight in the 
picturesque, the spectacular. Just be- 
fore the opening of Coral Gables, in 
Miami, he conceived the idea of gon- 
dolas for the lagoon, to be manned by 
genuine virtuosi from Venice. The 
Italian quota was full, but Bowman 
saw the immigration authorities and 
arranged for the admission of the men 
for a limited stay. They were on hand 
for a few weeks’ work and then sent 
home. 

Two years ago an impressive dele- 
gation of foreign hotel men arrived 
in New York. Bowman was to give 
them a dinner. He felt the necessity 
of providing something distinctly 
American. Inspiration sent him sud- 
denly to John Ringling. Why not a 
circus dinner? Ringling was willing; 
a tent went up in the Grand Ball- 
room of the Commodore; sawdust 
went down upon the floor. The waiters 
got into red coats, the guests entered 
through a side show of freaks, and 
there was an elephant, brought up easi- 
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ly enough on the Commodore’s freight 
elevator, which Bowman, years before 
and with uncanny intuition, had or- 
dered capable of lifting anything he 
might desire to put on it. A clown 

nd provided music. Acrobats, bare- 
back riders, trained seals did their 
stuff. 


= is hard to believe that such ges- 
tures are made solely with an eye 
to profit. The man is enchanted with 
« touch of the theatrical. So are most 
people, and therefore it becomes ef- 
fective business advertising. Thus, the 
Bowman Biltmore hotels, bearing the 
cost of his manifold activities, profit 
eventually. Last August he announced 
a pirate costume dance at the West- 
chester Biltmore Beach Club. At 
eleven o’clock the orchestra cut short 
a fox trot, and the dancers thronged 
out upon the veranda. Searchlights on 
the club’s roof swept the distant black 
water of the Sound and picked out an 
ancient schooner flying the Jolly 


Roger and swarming with buccaneers. 
Red fire suddenly blazed on buoys a 
mile offshore; and when the invaders 
landed in small boats the guests sur- 
rendered with a roaring welcome. 


In 1925 Bowman suggested a series 
of horse shows for the benefit of the 
Sportsmen’s Bay of the Cathedral, and 
set out to make a real donation. His 
first Cathedral Show was held in 
October, last year, at a polo field of 
the Westchester Biltmore. He put 
on the job Guy Ward, who is his 
right-hand man and who could put 
over a good show with merry-go- 
round steeds and Robots for eques- 
trians. Handsome grandstands and a 
miniature clubhouse were built. The 
show opened on a Thursday with a 
luncheon that was graced by the 
Bishop’s presence. He was, it appeared, 
intensely eager to have this a success. 
Three days of interesting exhibitions 
followed. On Saturday afternoon 
Bowman drove alone to the field, 
slipped into a pink coat and velvet cap 







































and mounted Dansant. Nearby, Ward 
was waiting on the box of the road 
coach, Old Sport. Bowman gave him 
the word, the coach and four went 
out upon the turf with a red-liveried 
guard sounding the horn. And then, 
from over a wall jump, with his Gold- 
en’s Bridge hounds leaping after his 
magnificent horse, Bowman came into 
view of the delighted crowd. 

The show was a success, in part 
because Bowman, to induce a large 
entry, had offered all out-of-town ex- 
hibitors the privilege of boarding their 
horses, without charge, at the Polo 
Field stables, until the National Show 
opened in November. It was a char- 
acteristic act; it cost some money but 
it got results. Bowman’s single ef- 
fort had netted the good Bishop twelve 
thousand dollars. 

—WILLIAM WEIMAR 


LIVES IN ROOM DESPITE 3 MILLION IN 
FAMILY—Headline in the Denver Post. 


Our dog is like that. 

















DAYS BEYOND RECALL= 
“SHEARING, THE LAMB 


“AN ENGRAVING OF MERIT 
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BUT NOT FORGOTTEN 


I think, no matter where you stray, 
That I shall go with you a way. 
Though you may wander fairer lands, 
You will not soon forget my hands, 
Nor yet the way I held my head, 

Nor all the tremulous things I said. 
You still will see me, small and white 
And smiling, in the secret night, 

And feel my arms about you when 
The dawn comes fluttering back again. 
I think, no matter where you be, 
You'll hold me in your memory 

And keep my image, there without me, 
By telling later loves about me. 


REUBEN’S CHILDREN 


Accursed from their birth they be 
Who seek to find monogamy, 
Pursuing it from bed to bed— 


FAIRY STORY 


Oh, there once was a lady, and so I’ve been told, 
Whose lover grew weary, whose lover grew cold. 
“My child,” he remarked, “though our episode ends, 
In the manner of men, I suggest we be friends.” 
And the truest of friends ever afterthey were— 
Oh, they lied in their teeth when they told me of her! 


INCURABLE 


And if my heart be scarred and burned, 
The safer, I, for all I learned; 

The calmer, I, to see it true 

That ways of love are never new— 
The love that sets you daft and dazed 

Is every love that ever blazed; 

The happier, I, to fathom this: 

A kiss is every other kiss. 

The reckless vow, the lovely name, 


When Helen walked, were spoke the same; 


The weighted breast, the grinding woe, 
When Phaon fled, were ever so. 

Oh, it is sure as it is sad 

That any lad is every lad, 

And what’s a girl, to dare implore 
Her dear be hers forevermore? 

Though he be tried and he be bold, 
And swearing death should he be cold, 
He’ll run the path the others went.... 















































BREAKFAST WITH THE 
PRESIDENT 


[AS THE HERALD TRIBUNE 
MIGHT REPORT IT] 

HE President arose earlier than 

usual this morning and concern 

was felt for him. He immedi- 

ately took a brisk walk in the White 
House grounds and it was thought for 
a time that this was caused by nervous- 
ness due to having slept lightly. Fears 
for Mr. Coolidge were dispelled, how- 
ever, when he told a member of his 
staff that he felt well. “I feel quite 
well,” said the President. During the 
ten minutes that he spent walking 
about the grounds he stopped twice be- 


I think they would be better dead. 


But you, my sweet, are different. 
—Dorotuy PARKER 
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fore the same chrysanthemum and the 
second time touched it lightly with a 
finger of his right hand. ‘This, White 
House attendants say, is the President’s 
favorite chrysanthemum and is known 
for that reason as “The President’s 
Favorite Chrysanthemum.” It is a 
large chrysanthemum in full sturdy 
bloom, on a green stem about thirty- 
eight inches long. 

At breakfast the President ate a bit 
less than is usual with him and some 
concern was felt. He seemed in good 
spirits, however, and once, while eat- 
ing his grapefruit, he noted that the 
stamped words “Sun Kissed” were 
legible on that half of the fruit which 


had been placed before him. Mr. 
Coolidge turned his plate slightly 
toward Mrs. Coolidge, indicated the 
legend and smiled. Mrs. Coolidge re- 
turned the smile and nodded. The 
President made no comment. When 
the morning meal was finished he re- 
paired to the White House grounds 
again to be photographed with the 
Sealyham of the new chargé d’affaires 
from Chile. Concern was felt for the 
President when the animal seemed 
rather to “charge” at the Chief Ex- 
ecutive but later stopped and wagged 
its tail in a friendly manner. Mr. 
Coolidge made no comment. 
—JAMEs THURBER 
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A DOCTOR A DAY 


30 
II—THE DOCTOR 
HE perfect physician will 
have to be a genius to begin 
with and then work up from 
that point. Unless he knows some- 


thing in addition to doctoring he must 
fall short of the ideal. Medical men 
complain with some justice that listen- 
ing to patients is pretty dull business, 
but for that matter so is listening to 
doctors. 

A large proportion of all the ailing 
people in the world suffer from an un- 
balanced ration of ideas and surely the 
best remedy for bad ideas is better 
ones. That is where the doctor falls 
down. This patient has indigestion 
because the stock market moves against 
him. Well, it should be the doctor’s 
business to give red-hot winners. Then 
there is the fear of death and the 
rather prevalent lack of an adequate 
philosophy with which to meet immor- 
tality or extinction. That, too, is the 
business of the perfect physician. Very 
probably a doctor could cure hundreds 
of neurotics within short order if it 
were within his power to prescribe for 
each unfortunate a small bag of gold 
to be taken three times daily. 

There would still be left a certain 
number thwarted in love or other ar- 
dent ambitions. When the sufferer 
complains that he cannot get the girl 
he wants the consultant is not likely 
to have much luck with the case unless 
he has some shrewd advice to offer as 
to how the matter can be arranged. 
Moreover, a doctor ought to have a 
good line of conversation, a few 
puzzling card tricks and a joke or so 
that has not been heard before. He 
should be entertaining as well as in- 
structive. 

To sum up the whole thing, the 
doctor nobody knows is a combination 
of Baruch, Beecher, Don Juan, Hou- 
dini, Mencken and Ed Wynn. He 
is not practicing in New York at the 
moment. 

A thoroughly scientific and well- 
informed physician may well be the 
worst healer in the world. You see 
Art has a tendency to put on its hat 
and coat when Science comes in at the 
door and the great healer is an artist. 
A few have existed. There was Weir 
Mitchell. He could name all the 
bones in the human carcass and he 
could also write a pretty good novel. 
Every doctor should have a sideline. 


NOBODY KNOWS 


I know one who plays prettily upon 
the saw and they had an exhibition of 
sculpture and painting by members of 
the Academy of Medicine a few 
months ago. But for the most part 
a doctor’s recreation consists of play- 
ing golf or reading the Journal of the 
American Medical Association. If 
ycu want to talk about books, operas 
or comedies your personal physician is 
almost the last person in the world 
with whom to engage in conversation. 
This is not just a perverse dumbness 
on the part of the doctor. He isa poor 
horse on a treadmill and every time 
he catches up with the latest medical 
thought the damn thing moves for- 
ward from under him and he has to 
race all over again. But what shall 
it avail a doctor to gain the 
whole world of scientific 
knowledge and _ lose his 
own soul? The answer 
from the patient’s stand- 
point is, “Precisely noth- 
ing.” I would just as soon 
go to a lawyer who seemed 
to me a dunce and a bigot 
beyond the limits of his 
profession but unless a phy- 
sician is a swell fellow he 
isn’t much of a doctor. 
Changing the mind too 
often wears it out. <A 
faulty remedy in which the 
doctor believes is likely to 
be far more efficacious than 
something more sound and 
modern which the practi- 
tioner has not yet learned 
to love. Weir Mitchell is 
again an excellent case in 
point. He had a cure-all 
for neurotics. His naive 
system was to put them all 
to bed and gorge them 
until they gained a lot of 
weight. Medical knowl- 
edge has advanced far be- 
yond the borders established 
in Mitchell’s day. The 
doctors know now that rest 
is of no value for many of 
the fraternity of the frazzled. There 
are hundreds of thousands of cases in 
which this system won’t work at all. 
But it did in Mitchell’s day. He cured 
scads and scads of people whom he 
had no right to cure. It was faith 
which turned the trick. I don’t mean 
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the faith of the patient. “That seems 
to me less important than many as- 
sume. The faith of the doctor is 
fundamental. We have all heard 
those stories about the smart medical 
man who gave the hypochondriac a 
sugar pellet and cured him because the 
sick man thought that he was getting 
medicine. I beg leave to argue that 
this is not the way it works. It was 
the faith of the physician in the rem- 
edy which wrought the miracle. 

Naturally, it is discouraging when 
a sick man says, “I’m going to die,” 
but I myself have seen a dozen who 
had this firm conviction and _ still 
pulled through. The time to worry 
is when the doctor begins to doubt. 

While we are allocating blame for 
the fact that the ideal physician is the 
doctor nobody knows, it might be a 
good idea to look for a moment at 
the medical schools. To be sure the 
fellow just out of law school is not 
yet an accomplished bar- 
rister and engineers both 
civil and mining have 
plenty to learn even after 
they have received their 
sheepskins. Still they are 
better off than the young 
medico. He stands almost 
naked after graduation. He 
hasn’t even started to be a 
healer. Is there a single 
medical school in the coun- 
try which gives a course 
called Bedside Manner 
(Elementary and Ad- 
vanced)? You know there 
isn’t and yet this is the very 
stuff upon which sickness 
or health depends. And 
perhaps it is not irrelevant 
to suggest that the finan- 
cial success or failure of 
the fresh-faced interne may 
depend upon just such 
matters. 

As a confirmed hypo- 
chondriac I have made it 
my business to go round 
trying to trap doctors into 
saying injudicious and 
tactless things. I have suc- 
ceeded beyond my wildest 
expectations. Of course 
I don’t exactly want to 
have them scare me, but still the fun 
lies in frolicking around with fire. 
There was, for instance, good Doctor 
M. He knew his electrocardiograms 
but apparently he had never heard of 
the psychological factor called sug- 
gestibility. Somewhere between the 
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waist and shoulders I had felt a 
pain. It wasn’t a severe pain but 
it was unlike any which I had 
known before and naturally I was 
inclined to associate it with some 
mortal illness. 

“Doctor,” I asked him in some 
trepidation, “what are the first 
symptoms of angina pectoris?” 

He laughed with good-humored 
heartiness and answered, “Why, 


sometimes the first symptom is that the 


patient drops dead.” 


I have had angina ever since just 
because Doctor M. saw fit to crack 
jokes with a patient who had no sense 


of humor. 


And there was Doctor L., also 
skilled and eminent, who eavesdropped 
all over my chest with an educated 
ear and gave his verdict that my heart 
was sound and even brilliant. He had 
by this time amply earned his ten 
dollars and I was all set to go and 
worry no more for at least twenty- 
But he would have his 
fling. As I fumbled for the door knob 
he said, “I wish you’d do me a favor.” 


four hours. 


I said I would. 


“Well, then, will you please leave 
me your heart in your will? It’s really 


a very interesting organ.” 
“That’s a bequest 
likely you won’t live 


diagnosis. 


This question of truth-telling be- 
tween doctor and patient is compli- 
cated and subtle. An eminent physi- 


cian of my acquaintance says that he 
wouldn’t think of informing a man 
that he was suffering from a fatal 
malady. “I might be wrong,” ex- 
plains Dr. B., “and if I’m right and 
he can’t be cured, what’s the use of 
worrying him. Putting a sentence of 
death on a patient will kill him all the 
quicker.” 

On the other hand there is much 
to be said for those who kill and 
tell. ‘The patient may be very much in 
need of complete frankness. Perhaps he 
has a letter to write or a marriage to 
make. ‘The true nature of his illness 
might cause a vast and vital difference 
in his business plans. And he might 
care to go back to the Church. Then 
there is the added objection that if the 
doctor tells less than the truth to any 
one person the news may get around 
and people who are actually hale may 
not get any comfort from being in- 


which very 
to enjoy,” 
I answered coldly but I was not 
as much at ease as I seemed. He had 
planted in me the vague suspicion that 
he had been less than frank in his 
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. and don’t go be- 
yond W, Harold!”? 


formed of this fact. How are they 
to tell that the doctor is not also hold- 
ing back on them? 

Indeed, I am all for very positive 
statements from physicians. The new- 
fangled scientific fellows are very 
fond of confessing the limitations of 
their diagnostic precision. “In my 
opinion,” has come to be a favorite 
phrase. For ten dollars, even for five 


dollars, I want more than that. Of 
course the doctor may be wrong. I 
know that just as well as he does. 
Perhaps better. 


But if he has cheer- 
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ing words for me I want him to lay 
it on like gospel. In my opinion 
Tunney could not have come up at 
the count of nine, but what good is 
that? When a doctor begins to talk 
about his opinion there is always rea- 
son to fear that he’s just guessing. 
In some respects the new indecision 
is wholly justified. Medical men in 
plays and novels are forever saying, 
“You have three months, five hours 
and fifteen minutes to live.” It may 
even be that doctors actually did say 
things something like that once upon 
a time. My impression is that the 
practice has been abandoned. Even 
the most skillful specialist cannot call 
his shots with such precision. Of 
course in plays the medical man never 
misses by much. The character who 
complains of a bad heart in Act One 
is certain to pop off dramatically a 
little before the second intermission. 


UCH has been made in fiction of 

the country doctor. Probably he 
was and is a devoted servant of the pub- 
lic welfare. Bravely he faces difficul- 
ties and no doubt he has done good 
work. But it is great nonsense to sup- 
pose, as many have done, that he is 
more skillful than the city practitioner, 
He has a better chance to become ac- 
quainted with the home environment 
of his patients than the metropolitan 
medico, but it is practically impossible 
for him to keep up with any new de- 
velopments. Nobody can drive a Ford 
and read up on medicine at the same 
time. ; 

The doctor nobody knows will not 
be interested wholly in longevity. The 
breadth and intensity of health is of 
more importance than mere length. 
Fifty spirited years are worth seventy 
of carefulness and tribulation. Not 
even the perfect physician can be ex- 
pected to avert death but he will so 
arrange matters that all his patients 
will finish after the manner of the 
one-hoss shay. They will keep rolling 
up to the very end and then go into 
slumber with no more than a single 
sigh. —HeEywoop Broun 





When a man wins with a woman, it is 
usually (if he is a gentleman) with the 
Pyrrhic victory of marriage. When he 
loses, he writes books.—W#£ill Durant, in 
the Houston Press. 


After reading some of the books, we 
could wish that women were more 


charitable, Pyrrhic though the victory 
be. 











TWITTER, TRAGEDY AND A YANKEE 


“Ww NK,” at the Biltmore Theatre, 
written by some person or per- 
sons under the unusually pseudo 

pseudonym of Dana Watterson 

Greeley, is about as ham a melodrama 

as has happened hereabouts for a long 

time, but one which hasn’t entirely 
forfeited its melodramatic birthright. 

Its villains are the complacent and 
self-righteous publisher of a newspaper 
called The Chronicle, and his milksop 
son. They have both been hewed out 
of sheer improbability with a slightly 
rusty adze. 

Its hero, the manaying editor of 
The Chronicle, runs a story which he 
knows may develop dangerously but 
which, for the moment, offers the op- 
portunity every newspaper desires to 
be fearless where there is no ground 
for fear. So successful is its reception 
that the publisher gives his son entire 
credit for the campaign it starts and 
entire charge thereof. Intoxicated 
with his own heroism, the son pushes 
forward into ground which is dan- 
gerous for more and more people, 
chief among them, as the audience is 
soon aware, the publisher himself. 

Why it should be rather fun to 
watch that preposterous stuffed shirt, 
the publisher, swell and swell toward 
the inevitable bursting point I don’t 
know, but that is melodrama. 

“Tnk’s” dialogue consists of long 
tortuous sentences, its wisecracks often 
strangle in their own subordinate 
clauses, and I’m afraid even the fore- 
going comments flatter it unduly. It’s 
only for those who would rather see 
a bad play than none at all, and who’ve 
exhausted most of the other offerings 
in town. 

“PD exotp Tuts DREAMER,” by 

Fulton Oursler and Aubrey 

Kennedy, at the Cort, is another re- 

port on the subject of that familiar 

boy with the soul of an artist, tied to 

a nagging homebody, but dreaming 

rainbow-misted dreams while he should 

be at work in his father-in-law’s brush 
factory. 

This wistful figure always causes 


me a good deal of localized pain, par- 
ticularly when, with wide-eyed ingenu- 
ousness he insists on making rainbow- 
misted speeches to other people who 
have indicated to him that they feel 
about them just as I do. 

In “Behold This Dreamer,” the 
wife and father-in-law of Charley 
Turner (whose home has been shown 
as a den of the bleakest poverty) hit 
upon the plan of sending him to a 
luxurious lunatic asylum to be cured 
of his vagaries. ‘There three quaint 
old maniacs, who call themselves the 
Intelligentsia, teach him to paint his 
picture o’ dreams, and there he falls 
in love with a mad aartist’s model 
called Melodie. 

The picture, “Nude With Pineap- 
ple” (this I judge is somewhat para- 
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lytic satire on modernist art) wins a 
prize, Charley is released from the 
asylum and goes back to his wife and 
fame. Once again he is unhappy so 
he returns to the sanatorium where, 
alone, he has found true sanity. 

Glenn Hunter, whose diction is now 
the worst on any stage including the 
Welsh, plays Charley and succeeds 
in making him supremely engaging in 
one scene where he sets about to bait 
his father-in-law. Otherwise he is 
lost. Sylvia Field gives a restrained 
and appealing performance as Melo- 
die. Patricia Ahearn is deafeningly 
off-key as Charley’s wife, but will, I 
think, give uproarious account of her- 
self sometime in some lustier comedy. 


“— HE Mu.sBerry Bus,” by Ed- 
ward Knoblock, at the Repub- 
lic, is a play which revolves about some 
fairly complicated points in the Eng- 
lish divorce laws. The result is that 
one feels as though one had been look- 
ing up Condonation in Cyc before it’s 
half over, or cramming for an exami- 
nation in Persons. ‘The work is too 
heavy for the fun it ushers in, the 
comedy scenes (particularly that in 
which the husband and wife, on the 
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point of divorcing, are locked in a 
bedroom by a malicious woman and so 
robbed of their chance of freedom), 
lacking the zest which might justify 
the preparation. 

Claudette Colbert is beautiful as 
Sylvia, but reveals no incandescent 
comedy gift, nor does James Rennie 
demonstrate any irresistible control 

Edwin Nicander, who makes a busi- 
ness of being the other man whom 
the audience can be depended upon to 
like, to find funny, and not to wish its 
heroine to marry, supplies another one 


of them as Edgar Worth. 


FTER these somewhat tepid dips 

into the commercial theatre I 
felt myself impelled to go down to 
the Civic Repertory and see that most 
recent addition to its programs, “The 
Good Hope.” Perhaps it was because 
of them that the sombre offering of 
Miss Le Gallienne and her fellow 
torchbearers seemed so awfully good 
to me. 

Written as propaganda against the 
ship insurance laws of Holland in the 
first year of this century, this tragedy 
by Hermann Heijermans retains today 
great interest as a genre study of 
Dutch fishing people. 

The Good Hope is a rotten, unsea- 
worthy vessel belonging to Clemons 
Bos. The two surviving sons of 
Kniertje, a submissive peasant woman, 
put to sea as members of its crew. 

The elder goes bitterly because he 
hates Clemons Bos; the younger, who 
has an instinctive horror of the ocean, 
loses his nerve after he has signed for 
the voyage and has to be dragged on 
board, his mother loosening the grip of 
his terrified fingers from her door- 
posts with her own hands, 

The climax of the piece is the night 
of storm, when the women of the 
fishing village gather in Kniertje’s 
wind-beset cottage to find such com- 
fort as there is in miserable company. 

This could hardly be termed a dra- 
matic wow but if it doesn’t break your 
heart you can go right into one of the 
more usurious professions with every 
prospect of success. You’re just wast- 
ing a fine talent for dispossessing the 
fatherless and closing down mortgages 
on the infirm. 

Of course if you’re one of those 
Who think life is sad enough as it is, 
don’t allow yourself to be dragged 
Within hearing distance of ‘The 
Good Hope,” but if you happen to 


feel that the theatre has twittered on 
you a good deal lately, attend it by all 
means. 

The cast, except for the inaudible 
Egon Brecher as Clemons Bos, is 
good, and the direction superb. 


HAD hoped that commercial 

Broadway would completely re- 
deem itself for the week’s lapses 
through the musical adaptation of 
Mark Twain’s “A Connecticut Yan- 
kee,” by Herbert Fields and Richard 
Rodgers, which has followed their de- 
lightful “Peggy-Ann” at the Vander- 
bilt; but ““A Connecticut Yankee’”’ is 
not “Peggy-Ann” by several damn 
sights. 

Its first act treats Mark Twain’s 
merry legend with the high-spirited 
nonchalance which is precisely right 
for a musical adaptation of anything. 
By the time the second was well under 
way, however, one began to wish very 
hard that somebody had whispered to 
the young authors that while “Thou 
sap” and “Thou knowest thy onions” 
may possibly be funnier than “You 
sap” and “You know your onions” the 
first time said, they become far less 
funny than those original scintillations 
once that suit has been established. 

The lyrics by Lorenz Hart are, of 
course, far above average. “They bub- 
ble with unexpected feminine rhymes 
very pleasing to ears used to blah mas- 
culine ones. But just to show how 
captious I can be I’m going to whine 
that when Mr. Hart has thought up 
an odd rhyme he seems perfectly con- 
tent to rest right there. His songs, as 
entireties, seem curiously pointless 
when compared with the lyrics of Cole 
Porter, for instance—for lone con- 
temporary instance, I must admit. 

“My Heart Stood Still,” that 
Rodgers and Hart song which began 
life by setting the Thames and all the 
land it waters on fire, completely con- 
vincing Britannia that America rules 
the wave lengths, is the keystone of 
the “Connecticut Yankee” score but 
it contains several numbers which may 
well rival “My Heart Stood Still” in 
popularity. 

The enthusiastic Mr. William Gax- 
ton plays the Yankee, while Constance 
Carpenter has the rdle of the Demoi- 
selle Alisande. I should describe Miss 
Carpenter as a version of Gertrude 
Lawrence which George M. Cohan 
might have imagined, except that Miss 
Carpenter doesn’t clog. 

With everything being musically 
adapted I can’t help wondering if Mr. 


goods for cost. 
Reason for selling, mamma is not home. 
Jacob Mertz. — Gloversville 
Herald. 
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Eva 
Le 


Gallienne 





Stuart Walker doesn’t occasionally get 
out that dramatization of “The Book 
of Job” he put on several seasons ago, 
and wonder if perhaps Bildad the Shu- 
hite isn’t just the part for Beatrice 


Lillie. 


—CHARLES BRACKETT 
e 


THEY WILL, WILL THEY? 
[From the Buffalo News] 


The guests will enter the main door in- 


to the lobby and after checking their gar- 
ments, they will pass in double line to 
the beautiful drawing room. 


WILL SELL all my stock and line of dry 
Have also real estate, 


(N.Y.) 


The big baby! 
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THE GREAT CAMERA MYSTERIES 


THE INQUIRING REPORTER LEARNS 
Aspout WOMEN FROM THEIR 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


S an addict of magazines and 

rotogravure sections I found 

that one recent phenomenon 
of their pages piqued a long unsat- 
isfied curiosity. Why were there al- 
ways so many pictures of Eva Le 
Gallienne? Other actresses lovelier to 
look upon abounded. Actresses abler 
far than ever she was could be found 
in characteristic pose on many a New 
York stage. No one will pretend for 
one moment that she is either as gifted 
or as glamorous as Ethel Barrymore, 
for instance, yet in the past three or 
four years a dozen pictures of Miss 
Le Gallienne have been published to 
one of Ethel Barrymore. I wondered 
why. 

It might be argued that the younger 
player had taken on what the city edi- 
tors call “news value” from her ex- 
traordinary gumption in establishing 
single-handed a defiantly successful 
repertory company and, at the same 
time, restoring the drama to surprised 
Fourteenth Street. Or it might be 
thought that the flood of her pictures 
was set in motion two years ago when 
she displayed the necessary hardihood 
to lease the Théatre Porte Saint Mar- 
tin and present herself to the thunder- 
struck and silently recalcitrant Pari- 
sians as their own Jeanne d’Arc—a 
chapter in her biography for which I 
would tentatively suggest as a good 
Le Gallienne title, ““The Crust of the 
Golden Girl.” But these activities 
were comparatively recent and the 
aforesaid phenomenon, her recurrence 
in the magazines, had manifested it- 
self long before that. Long before 
that, I had found it difficult to have 
my tooth pulled or my hair cut or my 
blood pressure taken without encoun- 
tering in the ante-room some fresh 
portrait of Eva Le Gallienne. Why? 
I racked my brains and could think of 
no answer. 

Then it occurred to me that it 
might not be a bad idea to ask some- 
one. ‘The direct question does save 
so much time. I have always admired 
the manly simplicity and directness of 
the romantical Balkan diplomat who, 
on being left alone for a few mo- 
ments with the lovely Alice Brady 
after a little dinner party at which 
he had first had the pleasure of meet- 
ing that able actress, turned gravely 


to her and asked, without weak shilly- 
shally: 

“Mees Brady, wot eez your sex- 
life?” 

It is always best, surely, to ask some- 
one who knows. So, brightening visi- 
bly, I called on a photographer of my 
acquaintance and in the one visit got 
light on two of the minor mysteries of 
our day. At first he assumed I wanted 
a portrait of myself to accompany my 
assurance to a relieved community that 
smoking Lucky Strikes did mot injure 
my singing voice. But I fixed him 
with a glittering eye and asked point- 
blank: 

“Why do they publish so many 
more pictures of Eva Le Gallienne 
than of Ethel Barrymore!” 

His answering voice had an any- 
fool-knows-that note in it. 

“Because,” he said, “we take so 
many more pictures of Eva Le Gal- 
lienne.” 

“But why do you!” 

By this time he was growing impa- 
tient with me. 

“Because,” he said, wearily, “‘she 
comes here oftener.” 

And there you have it—as simple 
as that. It seems that between any 
two women there is an incalculable 
world of difference as to their readi- 
ness to go to a photographer. A 
magazine will camp on Miss Barry- 
more’s trail for months, make a dozen 
studio appointments for her, keep her 
private wire buzzing with reminders 
and then, on the great day, station 
hardy underlings on her doorstep to 
fling themselves in front of her if she 
should forget and go off to the coun- 
try. Miss Le Gallienne, on the other 
hand, has only to hear that a camera 
is receptive to slide down the brass 
rod and race to poise herself in front 
of it. Or so, at least, my friend the 
photographer told me. 
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He made out for me a kind of 
timetable showing how far in ad- 
vance an editor or a_ photographer 
needed to begin angling for a picture. 
His schedule was something like this: 


ee ee 2 years 
Ethel Barrymore ....... 1 year 
Jeanne Eagels ......... 1 year 
Lenore Ulric .......... 10 menths 
> ae 9 months 
FD rere 7 months 
isc xacasins 2 months 
SE i ieee anon 1 month 
Constance Talmadge ... 2 weeks 
H. L. Mencken ........ 2 days 
Eva Le Gallienne ...... 14 minutes flat 


From my friend the photographer 
[ picked many stray odds and ends 
about the mannerisms of this or that 
poser. At the sight of a camera, for 
instance, Aldous Huxley knots him- 
self into languorous poses worthy of 
Mr. Bunthorne in his most yearning 
mood. ‘Then the great Mr. Mencken 
is all a-flutter about the way his col- 
lar and tie will come out in the pic- 
ture. Marilyn Miller puts a new 
finger-wave in her hair for each plate 
exposed and Betty Bronson keeps the 
photographer in a stew because of her 
stern insistence that he get “the feel- 
ing of Spring” into each picture of 
her. 

But the real affliction to the pho- 
tographer is none of these _ fuss- 
budgets. He is not even greatly trou- 
bled by the inaccessibility of Miss Bar- 
rymore, for he knows that she was 
never more beautiful than she is to- 
day and that any afternoon now, 
when the doorbell rings, she may be 
standing on the mat ready to pose for 
him. No, his real affliction is the 
woman who has once been completely) 
satisfied. His is probably the only trade 
where an utterly satisfied customer is 
a dismaying phenomenon. For, once 
a mature woman is deeply content 
with a picture of herself, the photog- 
rapher’s heart sinks. He knows that 
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They leave no objectionable odor on the breath 


OLD GOLD Cigarettes 


| 
| better .. smoother . . not a cough in a carload 


© 1927, P. Lorillard Co., Est. 1760 
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MEMOIRS OF A FOOTBALL 
WIDOW 


If you don’t want a man round the 
house—or a house—marry a football 
player. 


When I married Zeke he wasn’t so 
much in the book line but he was the best 
halfback dear ol’ Shucks College had ever 
knew. Great things was expected from 
him tho he got a false face diploma when 
he graduated. "ITwasn’t to be. Zeke got 
a call to play at Smeracuse University 
and as soon as I had the doilies on the 
back of the chairs he was called by the 
alumni of Shale to patch up a line that 
was given to curving inward. 


During the summer, when Zeke was 
out kicking drops or dropping kicks, our 
son Albertus was born and we moved to 
join the undergraduate body of a big Bos- 
ton college I clean forget the name of but 
had to go on to Astor University they 
being slow in the south. 





We got se used to moving that the only 
touch of home was a Ladies’ Washroom 
sign borrowed from a Pullman that I 
took from place to place. 


I seldom see my husband but know that 
he is well and happy since he has contract- 
ed the habit from wise old grads of al- 
ways drinking AQUAZONE with his 
meals, and mixing what old grads drink 
most of with AQUAZONE, so he won't 
have no headache the next morning. I 
drink it, too, and find this only mineral 
water supercharged with oxygen sparkling 
and delicious. 


You can get it at all the best clubs, 
restaurants and hotels, or buy it from the 
Daniel Reeves Stores, Gristede Bros., the 
Busy Bee Stores, from other good gro- 
cers, or from goed druggists. If you're 
too lazy to get it when you're out, tele- 
phone and it will be sent from the nearest 
place. The number is 


VANDERBILT 6434 


Advertisement 





while she has strength left to struggle, 
she will never sit again. 

Any student of the half-tones, said 
my friend the photographer, could 
detect those good people who, in the 
matter of portraits, had long since de- 
cided to stand pat. Such a one, for 
instance, is Alan Dale and another is 
the once lovely Lily 
Langtry, who ceased 
to tread the boards or 
go near a camera 
many a year back. 
The Jersey = Lily 
dwells these days at 
Monte Carlo, a state- 
ly relic of Edward- 
ean London. This 
glamorous lady of 
yesteryear was briefly 
roused from the si- 





FOOTBALL 





ee) 


Index to departments on 
the pages which follow: 


ON AND OFF THE AVENUE: 
FEMININE FASHIONS 56 
DO YOU BELIEVE IN 
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the photographer that Gertrude Ather- 
ton’s name came up, as it will on 
such occasions, and I saw suddenly how 
I had been made a fool of. This inde- 
fatigable penwoman, whose “Black 
Oxen” carried a smattering of en- 
docrinology into every well-organized 
American home and there fanned the 
embers of hope in 
many a_ withered 
bosom, is and long 
has been a_ great- 
grandmother. She is 
only seventy, or there- 
abouts, and will, I 
feel sure, live to rival 
the admirable Lady 
51 Blessington, who died 
at the age of a hun- 
dred and three from 
falling out of a cher- 


f h SANTA CLAUS? 58 ; 

ences a few months ABOUT THE HOUSE 64 ry tree. 

ago when her name, THE CURRENT CINEMA 68 As an eloquent de- 
among others, was COURT GAMES 73 fender and vivid ex- 
bandied about once en 77 ponent of endocrine 

bi ati atileaeal TABLES FOR TWO 82 h ‘“ ; 

more in that astound- cunt snr eieeenem 90 therapy, her picture 
ing libel suit brought THE SKY LINE 95 has, of course, been 


by an heir of the MUSICAL EVENTS 99 brandished far and 
late Mr. Gladstone NEW RECORDS on wide. Recently it 
‘ : MOTORS a 
c c © S ‘ “ € « 
against a temerariou READING AND WRITING 112 adorned an article on 


author who had writ- 
ten a book venturing 


BOOKS WORTH READING 117 such therapy made 


easy for the readers 





to suggest that the 
old statesman, in his 
leisure moments, was no better than he 
ought to have been. This litigation, 
besides provoking one of our own 
tabloids to the deathless headline: 
“GLADSTONE NOT A SHEIK,” elic- 
ited an outcry from the immense 
silences of Mrs. Langtry. It was when 
the culprit author, wriggling in the 
witness stand, expressed his regret by 
saying he had not dreamed she was 
still alive, that Mrs. Langtry was 
goaded into comment. Over the wires 
from the Azure Coast came a scorch- 
ing disavowal, a telegram denying 
categorically and truthfully not only 
that there had ever been anything be- 
tween herself and Mr. Gladstone but 
that she was dead or even under the 
weather. 

And indeed, there was no sugges- 
tion of anility in the modish Lily 
Langtry I ran across last Summer in 
London, swaying to the music of “Re- 
member’ as it sifted through the palms 
from the orchestra in the tea-room at 
the Carlton. But one thing did be- 
tray her. She was sending to Kansas 
City for a dozen photographs of her- 
self that had been taken there ten 
years before. On those, it seemed, 
she had decided to rest. 

It was in such gossip with my friend 


i 


of Liberty and made 
still easier by the 
glowing and distinguished blonde 
who reared a comely head _ over 
the caption, “Gertrude Atherton.” I 
showed the article to my friend the 
photographer. If, said I, a great- 
grandmother can look like that by 
merely tossing off a few capsules of 
thyroid and pituitary, why should any 
of us wither and fade? But my 
hopes sank when my friend the pho- 
tographer pointed out with some eco- 
nomic bitterness, that this picture of 
Mrs. Atherton was not precisely con- 
temporary. 

“Tf it was taken a day less than a 
quarter of a century ago, then ‘Abie’s 
Irish Rose’ was a succes d’estime, 
Gertrude Atherton is really Baby Peg- 
gy, and you,” he added sternly, “are 
David Binney Putnam.” 

—ALEXANDER WooLLcoT'! 


Brown said that she looked peculiar 
when he first saw her. He said that 
when he entered the house Mrs. Wohl- 
ma’s eye wandered over the blank wall 
paper, into the next room, and then out 
of the front bay window. He said that 
he thought such actions were strange — 
From a Chicago paper. 


The roving eye again. 
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Mr. Cuarces Le Maire, 
New York City, at work on 
one of the costume designs 
for which he is famous. 


“Long 
hours 


O 
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exacting work had made me stale” 


ABOVE 


“FOR SEVERAL YEARS I had been 


troubled with constipation and headaches. 


I was skeptical when one of my friends ad- 


vised me to use Fleischmann’s Yeast. But 
finally I decided to try it. I took 3 cakes a 


lay, one before each meal, dissolved in 
water. Now I feel like a new woman. I also 


gave Fleischmanrn’s Yeast to my young son. 


He was always constipated, his skin full of 
pimples. I gave him one cake in the morning 
ind one at night. Today my boy has a nice 
lear skin—thanks to Fleischmann’s Yeast.” 


Mrs. Marion Decterca, Detroit, Mich. 


RIGHT 

MY DIGESTION got in such a condition 
that I was no longer able to enjoy my hunt- 
ng and fishing. Taking the advice of a 
friend, I tried Fleischmann’s Yeast. It made 

very great change in my health. Now I 
m again able to enjoy the outdoors. I 
recommend Fleischmann’s Yeast to any one 
with indigestion.” 


. A. J. Jounson, Dallas, Texas 


New York City 
‘“THE COSTUME DESIGNER is expected 
to create new ideas every day, oversee 
the making of his costumes to the minut- 
est detail, and spend many evenings a 
week at the new plays and revues or at 
dress rehearsals. 


“Continuing in this routine for a 
number of years, I gradually became run 
down. I would get up in the morning 
with a splitting headache. My work and 
my reputation were endangered. 

“Ata friend’s suggestion, I ate Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast before meals—and often 
while at work. Ina short time I found my- 
self enthusiastic again about my work. I 
slept better. Myappetiteand digestion im- 

















proved. Fleischmann’s Yeast built up my 
system, recharged my creative energy.” 


Charles Le Maire 
LEISCHMANN’S YEAST is not a 


medicine. It is a food as fresh as 
any vegetable from the garden. 

Fleischmann’s Yeast cleanses the in- 
testines of noxious wastes, brings about 
a healthful regularity and completeness 
in elimination. Your digestion is im- 
proved. Your complexion and color are 
better than ever. Your whole outlook on 
life becomes cheerier. 

Buy two or three days’ supply at a 
time from your grocer and keep it in any 
cool dry place. Write today for a free 
copy of the latest booklet on Yeast in 
the diet. Address Health Research 
Dept. Y-58, The Fleischmann Com- 
pany, 701 Washington St., New York 
City. 


A simple means to rebuild health 


Eat three cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast 
regularly every day, one cake before each 
meal or between meals. Eat it just plain, or 
dissolved in water—cold or hot—or any 
other way you like. For stubborn cases of 
constipation physicianssay to drink one cake 
in a glass of hot water (not scalding) be- 
fore each meal and at bedtime. 
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"November days are 


Packard 


These keen days, when 
the snap in the air is 
beginning to play ad- 
vance agent for old 
man winter, are more 
than ever Packard 
days for you. . 


days! 


Of course, the leaning | 


is naturally toward the 
closed car. And Pack- 
ard has them ready for 
delivery in just the 
size and style best 
suited for your pur- 
Serre 


In passing, we again 
remind you that the 
Packard Six 5-Passen- 
ger Sedan is now but 
$2,460. fully equipped. 


A fair price, indeed! 


Need we say more? 


PACKARD 


SIXES AND EIGHTS 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
of NEW YORK 
Packard Building 
Broadway at 6ist Street 
BROOKLYN 
Atlantic at Classon Ave. 


PARK AVENUE PACKARD INC. 
6 East 57th Street 


THE HEIGHTS PACKARD CORP. 
St. Nicholas Ave. at 174th St. 


PACKARD BRONX COMPANY, Inc. 
696 East Fordham Road 
2110 Grand Concourse at {8ist St. 
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THERE IS NO MARION DAVIES 


HEN you have a police card, 
you are entitled to pass 
through all police and fire 

lines, and I supposed of course this in- 
cluded Marion Davies. I am a re- 
porter on a little electrical trade-paper, 
and naturally I was among the crowd 
that assembled in the lobby of the Em- 
bassy Theatre, Broadway and Forty- 
sixth Street, on the night of November 
1, in order to see the celebrities get out 
of their automobiles in the dazzle of 
Klieg lights. 

Let us pause at this point just a 
moment while I describe Broadway 
and Forty-sixth Street and the won- 
derful feeling which comes to any- 
one who attends a moving picture 
premiere. 

The only way I can describe it is 
to say that it is akin to the 
wonderful feeling that sometimes 
comes over you when about sixteen 
people are standing on your feet. Com- 
ing toward you is a sea of faces. And 
what faces! They are faces of the 
passers-by on the great “Broadway of 
Life,” on whom it has suddenly 
dawned that if they pause on the side- 
walk for perhaps three quarters of an 
hour they will see Marion Davies get 
out of an automobile, maybe. Their 
faces are alight with this idea, and 
somehow you unmistakably detect 
that it is the first idea many of them 
have had since four o’clock. 

But to return to my story. When 
I saw a great policeman threading and 
pushing his way into the crowded lob- 
by and heard him call out in his great 
voice, “Y’ can’t stand in this lobby 
unless y’ got a invitation,” I reached 
for my police pass. In reaching for 
it I underwent a genuine emotional 
experience, for although I had carried 
the pass in my pocket ever since last 
winter, I had never been to a fire, 
where I might have had occasion to 
use it. (I realize now that I am not 
the type of person who should be al- 
lowed to carry a police pass, but 
that is getting ahead of my story.) 
I took the pass from my wallet, and 
waited. 

The policeman, a surly one, was 
elbowing the crowd pitilessly. “Keep 
walking!” he said. “Y’ gotta have a 
ticket.” 

When he reached me he was mad- 
der than I had ever seen a policeman; 
and I am afraid of policemen even 
when they are relaxed. But I held up 
my card, for even when J am very 


frightened I always feel that I have 
a duty toward my employer. 

“T am a reporter,” I said, in a tiny, 
squeaking voice, “and I have a police 
pass, and I just want to see Marion 
Davies.” 

The policeman stopped what he was 
doing (he was pushing people) and 
faced me. 

“So y’ have a police pass,” he said, 
mimicking my tiny voice, “well then, 
see if y’ can get into the Automat on 
it!’”? Then he turned to the crowd. 
“He says he has a police pass!” he hol- 
lered. And a great chorus of voices 
struck up in sing-song rhythm: “He 
has not, he has not, he has not!” 

It was more than I could face, and 
I fled from the lobby to the sidewalk, 
which I was able to reach by dropping 
to my knees and crawling between 
people’s legs. When I got to the curb, 
I straightened up and found myself 
face to face with the same policeman, 
who had evidently run around by an- 
other way. 

“T want to see Marion Davies,” I 
said, weakly. 

“Keep walkin’!” he shouted. 

“T want to see Marion Davies!” I 
repeated. 

““Y’ can’t stand here,” he replied, 
“and I betcha it ain’t a police pass 
even if I was to look at it!” 

“T betcha it is,” I whimpered. 

“T betcha it isn’t,” he replied. 

“Do you want to look at it?” I in- 
quired, timidly. 

“No!” he shouted. 
stand here!” 

“T want to see Marion Davies,” I 
said, in a whisper. 

“Gowan, before I run ya outa 
town,” he said. And the crowd again 
tcok up the hue and cry, shouting: 
“Run him outa town, run him outa 
town!” 

Badly scared, I darted away, and 
hid in the lobby of the I. Miller shoe 
store on the corner of Forty-sixth 
Street. I still kept thinking of my 
duty toward my employer. Through 
my tears I could just barely make out 
that limousines were beginning to ar- 
rive and that fashionably dressed peo- 
ple were getting out of them. But 
although I stayed there a long time, 
weeping and craning my _ neck, I 
didn’t see one single celebrity. 

On my way home, I threw the po- 
lice pass down the sewer and I don’t 
think there is any Marion Davies any- 
way. —FE, B, W, 


“And y’ can’t 
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Silk lined Coffret 
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NCE before, in these columns, 
I have cast forth the pearl 
that important things are gen- 
erally dull. But even their dullness 
does not prevent them from affecting 
our lives, one way and another, so that 
we cannot completely ignore them. Of 
such a quality is the transit problem 
in New York. It is so dull that nobody 
ever thinks of reading about it. And it 
is so important that it closely concerns 
every one of us, in such respects as the 
cost of existence, convenience, and 
easeful living. It is certainly not my 
hope this morning to succeed in popu- 
larizing this cosmic puzzle, after the 
fashion of those current writers who 
have succeeded in popularizing every- 
thing from philosophy to science. But 
there are certain data, in the form of 
a very elemental primer, which might 
be absorbed without too much groan- 
ing: 

There are three basic items in the 
transit problem: the subway lines, the 
elevated lines, and the surface lines. 
The key to the whole situation is the 
subway. The underground railways of 
New York were built with city money. 
By issuing bonds, the city provided 
nearly all of the enormous fund neces- 
sary for constructing these lines. The 
operating companies pro- ; 
vided a small amount of 
the capital, especially for 
the purchase of equipment. 

There are two major 
subway systems: The Inter- 
borough Rapid ‘Transit 
Company holds very long 
leases on the I.R.T. sub- 
way lines and on the ele- 
vated lines in Manhattan. These leases 
have run but a few years. The 
Brooklyn-Manhattan ‘Transit Com- 
pany is a holding corporation which 
operates the B.-M.T. subway lines, the 
Brooklyn elevated lines, and several 
surface car routes. The remaining 
surface car lines are operated by small- 
er companies, having been built by 
private capital. 

The I.R.T. and B.-M.T. operate 
large portions of their systems under 
forms of franchise known as the Dual 
Contracts. These portions are essen- 
tially municipal property, since they 
were built with city money. The Dual 
Contracts provide specifically that the 
fare charged shall be five cents. They 
provide also that the initial profits from 
operation, known as preferentials, go 
to the companies—that is, to the stock- 


holders and bondholders in the com- 
panies. After these profits have been 
distributed, the city is entitled to subse- 
quent earnings in an amount sufficient 
to pay carrying charges on the city’s 
invested money. When these charges 
have been met, according to the con- 
tracts, remaining profits are to be 
divided between the city and the com- 
panies. 

It is a matter of fact, however, that 
the city has never received a cent un- 
der the dual contracts. The operation 
of the lines has only resulted in the re- 
turn of those “preferential profits” 
from which the companies take their 






















FLEA TRAINER: “Sara! 


let your public see you in this mood.” 


dividends. ‘Therefore it will be seen 
that the city’s investment in subway 
properties, something like $250,000,- 
000, is dead money. It does not earn 
a penny of interest. Yet the interest 
on this money must be paid to the hold- 
ers of city bonds. And so it falls out 
that the city must pay, out of taxes, 
something like $13,000,000 every 
year as interest on the subway 
bonds. 

The charter of the city of New 
York permits it to borrow money, in 
this fashion, up to ten per cent of the 
assessed real estate value of the city. 
Any money borrowed above _ this 
amount must be invested in some pub- 
lic work which is_ self-supporting. 
With the $250,000,000 subway bonds 
on the books, the city has just about 
reached its final point in borrowing. 





You must never 
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A REPORTER AT LARGE 


TRANSIT 


Under the law, it cannot issue very 
many more bonds which are not self- 
supporting. 

The city is now building the sub- 
way in Eighth Avenue, which runs 
from the Bronx to Brooklyn, through 
Manhattan. The cost of this under- 
taking is enormously greater than the 
cost of building the original subways 
because all costs have increased with 
the years. And the city is faced with 
the problem of paying. It cannot bor- 
row the money by the issuance of 
bonds which are not self-supporting 
(as in the case of the original subway 
construction). The law which al- 
lowed the building of this new subway 
specifically provides that it must be 
self-supporting within three years 
after the beginning of operation. 

It is practically certain that by the 
time operation is begun on this Eighth 
Avenue line, about 1931, the cost of 
carrying a passenger will be from 
seven to ten cents, if carrying charges 
on the investment are included in the 
fare, as the law says they must be. 
No plan has yet been settled upon for 
the operation of this line: it has not 
been franchised to either of 
the existing companies, and 
no new company has been 
formed. 

But we reach at once the 
fact that fares must be raised 
on the Eighth Avenue line. 
And it is agreed by all parties 
concerned that there can be 
no fare increase unless it 
is uniform: that the fare on 
all lines in the city must be 
the same. 

Here we come to the first point 
of contention. Let us say, to sharpen 
the example, that of the various lines 
operating in the city one runs at a 
basic cost of five cents a passenger, 
another at seven cents, another at eight 
cents a passenger. If, in order to give 
the eight-cent line a profit of one 
cent per individual carried, the fare is 
raised to nine cents, it will be appar- 
ent at once that the five-cent-cost line 
will be earning a profit of four cents 
per passenger. The effect of such a 
thing, obviously, would be to enrich 
enormously the owners of the five- 
cent-cost lines. In actual practice, the 
simple lifting of fares might work 
out something like this: the city’s new 
Fighth Avenue line, having been built 
at high cost, would come out about 
even on a nine-cent fare. The older 
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OMPOSED before a background of 
- mellowed natural pine, with colorful 
landscapes adorning the panels, the 
richly carven furniture of this Georgian 
interior reveals the truth that there are 
artisans today who faithfully interpret the 
best traditions of an age when the architect, 
the decorator and the cabinetmaker were 
inspired by a spirit of unity. a wy 


Q It is in this spirit that our community 
of cabinetmakers at historic Fort Lee 
re-creates Old World furniture of all 





New York Galleries, Inc., Decorators 


the ages, bestowing upon each piece 
the unmistakable touch of artistry. ~~ 
In finish as well as in form, these 
reproductions share the beauty of age- 
worn antiquities with which they are 
grouped at these Galleries in a series of 
decorative ensembles. “~ ~*~ N 


@ Amid harmonious surroundings such 
objects grow upon one’s affection with 
further acquaintance, until their utilitarian 
purpose is almost forgotten in the joy of 
their companionship. ~ ~ ~~ 


[eu Cork Coalleries 


INCORPORATED 


Madison Avenue, 48th and 49th Streets 


CABINETMAKERS DECORATORS ANTIQUARIANS © 1927, N. ¥.G, 
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Stein & Blaine have in their 
present collection many beautiful 


evening wraps for immediate use. 


Stein 2 Blaine 


A CREATIVE HOUSE 
13 and 15 West 57th Street, New ‘York 
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lines, having been built at less cost, 
would make enormous profits on a 
nine-cent fare—these profits falling 
into the hands of a few individuals 
who hold stock and bonds in the old 
companies. A one-cent increase in 
subway fares is a huge tax on the peo- 
ple of the city, considering that 
approximately two billion passengers 
are carried on rapid transit lines in a 
year. 

The problem, then, is to establish 
the city’s new line on a self-sustaining 
basis, without at the same time enrich- 
ing a few individuals. 

As a solution for this problem, all 
interested parties—the city, the state, 
the owners of the old operating com- 
panies—are agreed that there must be 
a unification of New York’s transit 
lines—they must all be pooled so that 
the increase in fare will distribute it- 
self evenly over all lines. Further- 
more, all are agreed that this unifica- 
tion shall be brought about by the city, 
as purchaser. In other words, the 
city must buy in the B.-M. T. and the 
Interborough, issuing bonds to pay for 
them, and then make those bonds sel f- 
supporting by adopting a uniform fare 
which will earn carrying charges on 
the entire system. 

The stumbling-block in this move- 
ment toward unification (which all 
recognize as essential) is the valuation 
of the B.-M. T. and Interborough 
holdings. Some price, obviously, must 
be placed upon them. How to arrive 
at that price? 

The companies themselves have 
never committed themselves to a price. 
But they tend toward demanding a 
price based on reproduction cost—that 
is to say, not the price of the original 
construction, but a price as heavy as 
that of the Eighth Avenue line. The 
city wishes to get the subways (by pur- 
chase of leases, which is practically the 
same as purchase of the physical prop- 
erties themselves) at a low enough 
price to justify a low fare. In other 
words, the city wants to balance its 
Kighth Avenue line, built at high cost, 
against the existing B.-M. T. and In- 
terborough lines, built at low cost, and 
strike a mean in the matter of fare 
which will enable all lines to be self- 
supporting without too great cost to 
the taxpayer. 





T this point enters another vital 
consideration. Under the terms 
of the Dual Contracts, the city has 
what is known as the right of recap- 
ture. This provides that the city can 
buy back the lines at any time it 
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SHOES FOR MEN 


NEW YORK CITY 


1432 Broadway, at 40th Street 
1625 Broadway, near 50th Street 
1167 Broadway, near 28th Street 

254 West 125th Street 


BRONX 
557 Melrose, at 3rd 
Ave. and 149th St. 
YONKERS, N. Y. 
16 Main Street 
PATERSON, N. J. 
181 Market Street 


BROOKLYN 
1355 Broadway 
565-7 Fulton St. 
946 Flatbush Ave. 
5406 Fifth Ave. 
7918 Fifth Ave. 











pleases, by paying the cost of construc- 


tion, plus fifteen per cent. But the 
difficulty here lies in the fact that this 


does not apply to all of the existing § 


lines. ‘The city can recapture half of 


the Interborough—the east side or west 


side system, whichever it chooses. It 
can recapture all of the B.-M. T. sub- 


way lines, but only part of the B.-M. 5 


T. elevated lines. The result, then, of 
a forthright exercise of the recapture 


privilege would be not unification, } 
but a further splitting up of lines, and | 
the actual formation of three com-f 


panies, where only two exist now. 

The whole negotiation of the city, 
then, has been based on this principle: 
to employ the threat of recapture as a 
lever to force down the asking price 
of the company owners. 

As the matter now stands, the con- 
flict goes forward between Samuel 
Untermyer, ostensibly representing the 


state through the Transit Commission, } 
but actually representing Tammany — 


Hall and the city—and Gerhard M. § 


Dahl, chief spokesman for the group 
of majority stockholders in the old 
companies. Untermyer believes that 


arbitration is impossible, and urges the [ 


instant exercise of the recapture rights. 
The chief aim of Tammany Hall is 
to reserve the five-cent fare at all 
costs, although this would be in fu- 
ture, as it is now, a delusion. Consid- 
ering tax money which pours into the 
subway treasuries at this moment 
(chiefly by way of interest payment on 
bonds) the cost of a subway ride in 
New York is approximately seven 
cents. 

It seems hardly possible that the city 
will be able, in the future, to make 
the operation of the subway lines come 
out even, at a five-cent fare. Even if 
the price paid to the old companies for 
their lines is economical, even if a uni- 
fied, new operating company is 
formed, it is doubtful that a deficit 
could be avoided in the case of a five- 
cent fare. But it is conceivable that 
by excellent bargaining, judicious op- 
eration, the city can bring the deficit 
to so low a figure that the five-cent 
fare may continue, and the small def- 
icit made up out of tax money as at 
present the huge deficit is made up out 
of tax money. 


N addition to the two camps of 

contending forces, Untermyer and 
Tammany on the one hand, Dahl and 
the subway stockholders on the other 
hand and the latter supported by 
Comptroller Berry’s analysis of the 
situation, there is still another impor- 
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THIS 4-ROOM 
APARTMENT 
$97. A MONTH 


THs is the estimated proprie- 
tary rental for this apart- 
ment in a new 100% co-opera- 
tive building to be constructed 
in accordance with Park Ave- 
nue standards, facing south 
over a delightful private gar- 
den and situated on a digni- 
fied residential street. 
The purchase price is $10,- 
000 and by a supplemental 
plan, arrangements may be 
made to pay monthly over 
a period of five years. 
Other four-room apart- 
ments from $9,000. Six 
and seven rooms at 
equally low prices. 


= 333 East 


) 


68th St. 





Living St. y- -onen 
Room 27’ x 15’ Park 
Bedroom 20’ x 12’ 
Bedroom 16’ x 11’ e 
Kitchen—Foyer— 
Dining Alcove Ready 
2 _— and Maid’s Summer 
vatory 9 
8 Closets—Wood- sieteaes 
burning Fireplace ° 
Electric Refrigeration 











Douglas] Elliman 6 [o.. Inc. 


Selling and Managing Agent 
15 East 49th Street Plaza 9200 
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A Revillon Freres Evening Wrap 


BLACK AND WHITE. The richness of the finest French velvet 
with the snowy contrast of Russian ermine. This new cape has 
the supremely ‘“*distingué cachet” which makes the smartest 


women, the world over, go to Revillon Freres for all their furs. 


Ofewillon reres ) 


FIFTH AVENUE at 537d.Street NEW YORK. 
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* ee 
She is pretty, but 


do you know.... 





EAUTY cannot offset the criticism that 
the slightest trace of perspiration odor 
brings. ; 
More than two centuries ago fastidious 
Europeans discovered a pleasant protec- 
tion against this criticism and its cause. 
Today, no one of culture abroad would 
think of going out socially without taking 
this sure precaution. 


A dash of Farina’s Red Crest Cologne, 
patted under the arms, or about the face 
and neck, absolutely prevents any trace of 
odor. Farina’s Cologne is not a perfume. 
It is the true cologne, created in 1709 by 
Johann Maria Farina Gegeniiber dem 
Julichs-Platz, Cologne. 

Now the new world may have the pleas- 
ant protection of this old world toilet 
secret. Ask for Farina’s Red Crest Cologne. 
Make sure that the Red Crest of the orig- 
inal is on the bottle. Then use this true 
vintage cologne for a social safeguard, as 
an astringent, a powder base, and a sooth- 
ing, refreshing. lotion. 

Obtainable at your drug, specialty or department store. 
Glass Bottle, 4 oz. $1.00; Wicker Bottle, 6 oz. $1.75 


Sole Distributor 
Geo. Borgfeldt & Co., N. Y.- 


Look for the Red Crest 


FARINAS 


RED CREST 


COLOGNE 


BATH SALTS BATH POWDER 








tant factor in the problem. That is 
the New York World. In this case, 
as in many cases of other days, the 
World is quite its militant self in 
championing the public interest. It 
has become so integral a factor in the 
negotiations that the opposing forces 
recognize it as something more than 
a reflector of their actions, and 
other newspapers, notably the Times, 
have found it necessary to take cog- 
nizance of the Worla’s standing in 
the matter. 

The World urges, at this moment, 
the withdrawal of both Untermyer 
and Dahl from the negotiations, ask- 
ing for new arbitrators and a new 
approach to the problem without the 
bitter feudal elements which are im- 
possible to avoid as long as the present 
individuals are involved. It has pro- 
posed a somewhat elaborate program 
for bringing about the unification 
which all hands deem the essential 
point. —Morris MARKEY 


OUR RUSTIC READERS 

Dear Epirors: 
S I have depended on your at- 
tractive publication to be “my 
guide, philosopher and friend” on my 
occasional visits to New York, and am 
anxious to have you warn fellow coun- 
try-men against a pitfall you did not 
warn me of. 

Taking your warning against the 
expensive night clubs, on my last visit 
to New York, I trusted the taxi driver 
to take me to one which would not 
exhaust the meagre funds I had on 
hand. He assured me that he knew 
just the place. It turned out to be 
near the Waldorf on Thirty-second 
Street. I have forgotten the name of 
the club, indeed I don’t like to think of 
it. The entrance and everything about 
the place was tawdry enough to fool 
the most suspicious. ‘The furnishings 
of the long narrow room were cheap, 
the few musicians looked shabby and 
the “hostesses” were most plainly 
dressed. Surely this was the place for 
a poor man te spend an evening. So 
after paying three dollars for two 
memberships, I settled down with my 
young niece to enjoy a New York 
night club. We had just left Zieg- 
fried’s Follies, so that by contrast the 
cheapness of the place was all the more 
apparent. I would not have stayed a 
minute had I sot felt I was saving 
money. 

Fortunately I had brought my own 
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THIS NEW WEEKLY FLOWER 
SERVICE PRESERVES 
DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS 


How long ago did you last give the Lady 
flowers? Weeks? Months? Years? Ah, to 
you, just so much boggle —to her, a vision 
of Prince Charming himself, a token of un- 
paralleled gallantry. Of course, you'd send 
her posies oftener if you could only think 
of it at the proper times. 


...Well, to meet the needs of those who 
» “would, but’’—we’ve organized a unique, 
inexpensive automatic service. Every Friday 
afternoon we'll deliver to her a box of care- 
fully selected flowers, every blossom freshly 
cut from our own nearby greenhouses at 
Englewood, just across the river. No cold 
storage flowers, these. Every blossom cul- 
tured to maturity by painstaking Meadow 
Brook methods, cut dripping from the plants 
an hour before your Lady receives them. 
6) ..-She will find novel variety in these ex- 
quisite fresh-cut flowers—a different ar- 
tistic assortment every week. Each bouquet 
is planned and assembled by our committee 
of horticulturists. A Bouquet-of-the-week 
Club, truly. 


&, ..- The cost of this, because of our grow- 
ing-selling policy, is extremely low. Let 
us whisper it, $4 a week, for a box of flowers 
for which we ordinarily charge $5. 


6)... You can begin this service at any time, 

and discontinue when you wish. It’s 
2asy to start this aid to favor. Merely fill in 
the application below and mail to us. Start 
it with a Thanksgiving bouquet. 





A SPECIMEN 
MEADOW BROOK BOUQUET 


10 Sprays of Pompom Chrysan- 
themums 
6 Sprays of Snapdragons 
3 Sprays of African Daisies 
6 Sprays of Stevia 
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MEADOW BROOK NURSERIES 

275 Grand Ave., Englewood, N. J. 

I hereby enter my application for your $4-a-week 
Bouquet-of-the-week Club. Send flowers each 


Friday beginning : as to 
eee 

Address 

Send bills to 

Name 


Address 


It is understood that I can discontinue 
this service upon one week’s notice. 
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If there’s more fur than cloth it’s a smart cloth 
coat—and the Russeks coat—even at the mod- 
est price of $110—is the smartest, furriest 


coat of all 











































Blouse of imported striped 
Angora with silk crepe trim © 


and skirt in harmonizing tone. 





Cn: Opt PRE aly ah B88 
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Blouse of fine quality Jer- 
sevin two shades—Jersey 


skirt in shade to match trim. 


Blouse of imported Angora 
with interwoven metal threads 


silk crepe trim and skirt. 


Dobbs Jersey and Knitted Costumes in an attractive 
assortment of colors and materials are designed for 


many activities of modern life in Town or Country. 


There is distinction in wearing Dobbs Clothes 


DOBBS 


FIFTH AVENUE at 50th 





liquor, so merely ordered a bottle of 
ginger ale and some cracked ice. We 
stayed longer than I desired, but when 
I asked confidently for my bill, what 
was my horror to find it amounted to 
over eleven dollars, six dollars for the 
ginger ale, and five dollars for two 
cover charges. Here I had been think- 
ing all the time I was saving money! 
I discovered that it seemed the rule to 
make every man who came in pay at 
least ten dollars. At one of the other 
tables, a group of four had to pay 
forty dollars. ‘The man alongside of 
me from Texas said he had been di- 
rected there by a tout, and that the 
drink they sold him was vile. I de- 
cided that your warning as to the ex- 
pense of the first-class clubs was not 
so valuable, as those places at least are 
not sordid. I have just finished talk- 
ing with a friend, who had a similar 
experience at a club near Central 
Park described as a most disreputable 
dive and even more expensive. 

Trusting that you will investigate 
and put in a warning to your readers 
to avoid such costly swindles. 

Sincerely, 
T. 8. L. 

New Haven, Conn., 
NovEMBER 1, 1927. 


Nore: Warning is hereby extended. 
In amplification Miss Lipstick writes: 
“Last spring, when we took the three 
o’clock curfew seriously, we also 
learned the type of places that needed 
taxi drivers to bring customers. We 
printed a solemn warning at the time, 
which apparently nobody read, cer- 
tainly not the unfortunate gentleman 
who now writes us. We can only 
suggest again that it is unwise to rely 
on taxi drivers for directions to night 
clubs. Even the glittering signs on 
Broadway are apt to prove less mis- 
leading. As for inexpensive night 
clubs—they are few, far between and 
downtown.” 


MAIDEN’S PRAYER 


It’s easy now to get a meal 

From eager gentlemen and sporty; 

But how will they be apt to feel 

And who will feed me when I’m 
forty? —MarNE 





Miss Helen M of Butler sang two 
beautiful and appropriate selections, after 
which she was taken to the Parker ceme- 
tery for interment.—Pennsylvania paper. 


Letting her down gently. 


























—body by Pierce-Arrow 





PIERC. 


Men and women who seck the perfected and simplified with the 


fullest expression of motoring ENCLOS ED sole purpose in mind ot appeal 


comfort and distinction naturally ing to thinking people, who valuc 


turn to Pierce-Arrow. Wherever CA RS its stirring performance and econ 
goes it reflects, in its unassum- omy in cost and maintenance 
on $2495 TO*g000 | 


ing elegance and poise, the char- quite as much as they do its aris- 








at Buffalo, tax extra 


acter and social standing of its TERMS IF DESIRED tocratic exterior and mteriol : 
possessor. For twenty-six years beauty. Why not arrange an ap ' 
Pierce-Arrow has been constantly pointment for a demonstration? 


PIERCE ARROW SALES CORPORATION (Factory Branch) 233 West 54th Street, New York City 














Even taut steel wire will eventually slacken 

ind sag; how much more readily flexibl 
muscle and skin tissue will droop—unless 
the Special Double Chin Treatment keeps 
it firm! 


CRAAAAAAAAAAANAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAADAWAAAAAAAAAAA" 
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I Wrinkles at the eyes and mouth—*‘ Crow’s I The tiny lines of your neck, if you 

Feet” —willinevitably deepen unless you neglect them, will deepen, close and criss 
cross. But you can halt their advance with the 
Special Treatment for Relaxed Muscles and 


Crepy Throat. 


counteract them. The Special Treatment for 
Lines and Wrinkles will correct them! 


l THREE POINTS the signs of age first appear: (1) at 
the line of the chin, (2) at the wrinkles about 


the eyes and mouth, (3) in the texture of the throat. 


This was discovered by Dorothy Gray, after years 
spent treating the faces of thousands of women. 
The corrective treatments which Miss Gray evolved 
are marvelously effective, because they stimulate 
rapid, healthy circulation. She based every step 
in her treatments on this scientific principle: only 
good circulation can strengthen sagging muscles 
and restore the firm contour and the satiny skin 
texture of youth. 


Asa result, Dorothy Gray's treatments and prep- 
arations have achieveda standing which 1s 
making her salon on Fifth Avenue the smartest ren- 


dezvous in America for tired tissues and muscles. 


DOROTHY GRAY 


753 Fifth Avenue 








at. Plaza 9977 


treatments may be made 








FOOTBALL 


How Football Scouts Really Scout When They 


Do—Between Halves in the 


E have with us this weekend 

the biggest non-scouting game 

of the year. Yale and Prince- 
ton were the first teams in the East to 
agree not to watch each other during 
a season until both arrived at the same 
point and commenced doing things to 
each other. Other colleges have fol- 
lowed suit, so that there are quite a 
few non-scouters at present, but Yale 
and Princeton were the first here- 
abouts. 

To the average patron of America’s 
college spectacle, the talk of scouting 
ind its ramifications must conjure up 
visions of spies and hidden vantage 
points, field glasses from treetops and 
that sort of thing. As a matter of 
fact, however, it is conducted on the 
open basis of friendship; not for any 
underhanded methods was scouting 
ibandoned. Where it persists, the 
scout, or scouts, arrive and are greeted 
by the coaches and officials of the other 
college; they are given the choicest 
seats—often in the press box so that 
they will have a table on which to 
keep their charts—and frequently they 
dine that evening with the coach or 
oaches of the other side. 

Scouting has been abandoned by 
some because of the feeling that it 
takes part of the initiative away from 
the boys playing the game. Those who 
gue for scouting argue that football 
has become so involved that it is im- 
possible, in the time allotted to a 
coach, to teach a team all of football. 
Hence the scouting is done to discover 
what part of football it will be neces- 
sary to teach and what can be safely 
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Rs cas : 
“NTAE ONIN S/DE - PALMER S7AD/UM 


“Princeton scored a touchdown.” 


Football Green-room 


eliminated. Another reason 
for abandoning scouting 
was the feeling that it 
tended to make teams work 
too much on defence and 
worried them into watch- 
ing for fireworks from the 
other side and not devoting 
enough effort to lighting 
some fireworks of their 
own. Like all of football, 
the scouting business can be 
argued at length and both * 
sides can easily make you 
feel that they, are right. 

Cynical sneers to the 
contrary, the non-scouting agreement 
is lived up to, religiously by those 
coaches who adopt it. I went to West 
Point this year the week before the 
Yale game. Army had agreed to 
adopt the plan with Yale this season. 
Unconsciously I started to say some- 
thing about the Yale team and Biff 
Jones, the Army coach, lifted an ad- 
monitory finger. They wouldn’t even 
let me tell them the color of the Yale 
uniforms. The hardest job a non-scout- 
ing coach has is to duck the amateur 
and volunteer scouts. A coach gets sev- 
eral hundred letters each year from 
Old Grads, Old Football Men and 
Plain Nuts, and nearly every letter 
offers to tell the real dope on the op- 
ponents next coming up. 


HIS Yale-Princeton game has 
turned out to be a match that 
would delight the heart of Tex Rick- 
ard. The Tigers, in so conclusively 
defeating Ohio State last week, con- 
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vinced the last remaining sceptics that 
they were a pretty good team; Yale 


had no sceptics left. 

The game brings together the prod- 
ucts of two coaches whose work and 
whose temperament is very similar, 
despite the widespread belief to the 
contrary. Bill Roper has no corner 
on the psychology thing. Tad Jones 
works it, too, and works it well. Ro- 
per breathes confidence and aggressive- 
ness and Princeton teams are almost 
always made up of hard, tough foot- 
ball players more or less of the old 
school in which football was a deal 
tougher than it is today. But they are 
good losers and good winners. “When 
you go into a game, be it golf, tennis 
or football or anything else,” said 
Charles W. Kennedy, Princeton fac- 
ulty’s athletic chairman, this fall, “‘the 
winning of that contest ought to be, 
for the moment, the biggest thing in 
the world for you. For the hours that 
you play and set aside the more se- 





“Did they?” 
































When the Crowd 
comes to Its Feet / 


When you are dressed in French, 
Shriner & Urner shoes, you enjoy the 
lightfootedness and eager desire for 
action of the player who turns, twists 
and fights his way to the goal line. 


French, Shriner & Urner new Fall 
and Winter styles are as outstanding 
as a 40-yard run. They are made 
from specially selected leathers; 
deftly sewed and fashioned by 
master craftsmen; are smart and 
handsome in appearance. 


Make the nearest French, 
Shriner & Urner shop your 
goal when selecting your 
next pair of shoes. 


350 Madison Avenue 153 Broadway 


131 W. 42nd Street 365 Broadway 
1263 Broadway 1843 Broadway 
BROOKLYN 
367 Fulton Street 


Other stores in Philadelphia (1), Cleveland 
(1), Chicago (1), Boston (1), Detroit (1), 
St. Paul (1), Minneapolis (1), Kansas City 
1), and Seattle (1). 
Agencies in other important cities 











rious things of |nfe; that contest ought 
to be important and worth winning. 
If it is not worth winning it is not 
worth playing. But, if you have lost 
after bringing into action every re- 
source you can command under fair 
play, then it is silly to think too much 
about it. If you win, so much the 
better, but after it is over, then let’s 
forget playing for a while and get 
back to work.” 

That is the essence of the Princeton 
spirit’: and one reason why Princeton 
teams are so hard to beat. Jones is 
more of a worrier—outwardly—than 
Roper, and gets his mental results 
more from his boys’ innate liking for 
him than from oratory and fireworks. 
I remember seeing ‘Tad in practice 
before the Army game this year, ex- 
cited and worked up uatil he was as 
much like a kid as the rest of them. He 
was smoking, to help him out, a long, 
black cigar, which lgoked oddly out 
of place as he stamped about the field 
in football togs; and besides, it was 
choking him every time he forgot it. 


ITHOUT being on a college 

team it is impossible to know 
much of what goes on in the dressing- 
room between halves, but it is pretty 
safe to say that there are not many 
emotional orations delivered. Coaches 
go about telling individuals of mis- 
takes and now and again talk to an 
entire team correcting mistakes in gen- 
eral. In several field houses the sign 
system is used. Princeton, for in- 
stance, always has a lot of signs about 
the walls of Osborn Field House tell- 
ing the team to “Beat Yale,” and giv- 
ing similar bits of good advice. Chis- 
elled on the cornerstone of Franklin 
Field, Penn’s stadium, where the 
players see it leaving the dressing- 
room, is the frequently quoted remark 
of Mike Murphy, who was the most 
famous of trainers: “A team that 
won’t be beaten can’t be beaten.” Ap- 
parently Penn took that to heart 
against the unfortunate Harvard team 
last Saturday. 

Knute Rockne tells a favorite story 
of an emotional coach he had during 
his days as a player. This coach raised 
fire and brimstone each week but on 
the occasion of his third oration the 
following conversation took place be- 
tween two halfbacks: 

“How did you like the act today?” 

“Oh, I thought he went better last 
week!” 

Rockne and his Notre Dame outfit 
play New York City’s annual ball 
park classic this week against Army. 
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Rockne’s men, tied by the po erful 
Minnesota aggregation last reek ill 
probably win again and are apt to 
keep on winning until Notre Dame 
stops practicing football all during the 
year and eating, sleeping and living 
the game. 

There was an illuminating para- 
graph in the news from South Bend 
during the past week. It told of the 
Notre Dame Varsity taking things 
easily while Rockne worked swith his 
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seventh, eighth and ninth Varsities. 
This comes under the head of prepara- 
tion for 1928 and 1929 and explains 
a good deal. 


HAVE had, during the past day or 

two, a mild sort of question from 
a gentleman who makes a very honest 
living writing of the ways of profes- 
sional baseball players, and writing of 
them well. 

“What,” he wanted gently to 
know, “‘is all this ‘tradition’ stuff that 
you are always writing about. Just 
what is tradition, anyway?”  Per- 
haps this is it: the fact that the teams 
that go out on the field to play for 
Yale and for Princeton will not be 
playing alone. There are always shades 
playing in those games, if you know 
where and how to look for them. Cap- 
tain Moeser and his running mate on 
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A Safer and Handier Wrist Watch Strap 


ye eliminating the awkward prong-buckle, the Krementz Wrist Watch 

Band spares your watch the danger of loss and breakage. Instead of 
the prong-buckle, this new band employs a trim metal case containing three 
expanding links. When these are opened, the entire strap forms a loop that 
slips readily on or off—over the hand. 

As with other watch straps, washing the hands does not mean removing 
your watch. For the expansion of this Krementz Band allows it to be slipped 
up on the forearm, a decided advantage over laying the watch aside and run- 
ning the risk of walking off without it. 

The Krementz Wrist Watch Band is practical and handy. Already you 
see it upon the wrists of well-dressed men. The finer jewelers have it on 
display. Krementz Bands are offered in leather, mesh or hammered gold, 
combined with beautifully designed link cases of gold or solid platinum; 
also in Krementz Quality Rolled Gold Plate. If your jeweler has not re- 
ceived an assortment write us direct. 


KREMENTZ & CO., ~ ~ ~ NewarK,N.J. 
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WRIST WATCH BAND 













Flexible Mesh 
or Milanaise Band 
made in solid 14 kt. 

or 18 kt. white, yellow 
or green gold; and solid 
platinum; also in Krementz 





; Leather Band 
with Monogram 
link case, which 
may be had in solid 





Krementz Wrist Watch Band—com- 





4k kt. white, : : 
a bo aan gold and platinum; and in pletely expanded. Ample allowance Quality Rolled Gold Plate. Link cases to match 

Krementz Quality Rolled Gold Plate. Also for free passage over hand or up on in plain or selection of artistically engraved 
forearm when washing the hands. designs. 


iriety of link case designs to select from. 
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MEN’S DINNER SUITS 


Distinctive dinner suits made by De Pinna 
from the finest dress suitings woven in 
England, are presented ready for immedi- 
ate wear in sizes 35 to 44, at $85; formal 
evening dress suits, $95. 


Correct accessories for evening wear. 
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the Princeton ends will have standing 
at their shoulders Sammy White. Fish- 
wick and Scott of Yale have along 
with them the memory of that almost 
fantastic little man whose name stands 
at the top of all the ends, Frank Hin- 
key. Calling signals with Earl Baruch 
or whoever runs the ‘Tiger team there 
will be the yellow-headed, vibrant 
figure of Hobey Baker, a sweat strap 
around his forehead in lieu of a head- 
guard, just as he played that last season 
before he went to fly airplanes in 
France. 

Taking a hand in passing and 
charging with Charlesworth in the 
middle of the Yale line there will be 
the thick-chested Carl Flanders and 
the grinning, good-natured Lovejoy. 
And what a surging, powerful army 
of backs will be lending interference 
and helping with the carrying of the 


ball. 


OWN at Princeton, on the first 

floor of the gymnasium, there is 
a row of glass cases. Inside of one, 
reposing in a corner, is a small, round, 
black rubber ball with a little printed 
card beneath it. About fifty-five years 
ago this little ball, which looks now 
more like a child’s soccer ball than 
anything else, was picked up by a Yale 
student and kept until 1925. In this 
year someone convinced this Yale 
student that, as Princeton had won the 
game, the ball really did not belong 
to Yale. 

It reposes, now, in the Princeton 
trophy room—the first ball ever used 
by Yale and Princeton. Princeton 
won in that early year 3—1 and in the 
excitement of the game forgot to 
pick up the ball and the Yale student 
grabbed it. It was the second ball 
used in the game, as a matter of fact, 
for halfway through that contest a 
Yale and a Princeton man arrived 
simultaneously at the original ball and 
both kicked it at the same time. The 
game was held up a half hour while a 
messenger went downtown to get a 
new ball. 

These and a thousand other odds 
and ends constitute the whole of what 
is called tradition. Analyzed critical- 
ly and taken one by one, they are all, 
very probably, a bit silly. But try to 
tell that, this Saturday afternoon, to 
some gray-haired gentleman as he risks 


pneumonia standing with his hat off 
and singing, with pathetic solemnity, 
a certain song which it is his highly 
treasured right to sing, while he waves 
his hat high above his head in a pe- 
culiar swinging motion. —R. F. K. 
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Lf hydrolysis zs controlled, 


shaving will leave your face refreshed 


It took Squibb chemists four years 


to learn to 


But the 


control 
first time you try this 


hydrolysis. 


marvelous shaving cream, you'll agree 
that it was time well spent indeed. 


WHENEVER shaving hurts him, a man 
usually blames his razor, his whiskers or 
his skin. When, as a matter of fact, it 
is hydrolysis that is causing the trouble. 

Hydrolysis? What is hydrolysis, men 
ask. Well, hydrolysis is the scientific 
name for the process by which free 
alkali is released when soap is dissolved 
in water. All soap—and this includes 
shaving soaps—is made with caustic 
soda or caustic potash (lye). As long 
as this caustic constituent is combined 
in the soap it is harmless, but when 


A SHAVING CREAM BY SQUIBB 





Beneficial to the skin— 
no rubbing is required 


water is added a part of the soap “hy- 
drolyzes,” forming free alkali. It is this 
alkali, so liberated, which, in combina- 
tion with the action of the soap, irri- 
tates your skin. 

How severe this skin irritation really 
is can best be realized by remembering 
how tender your face feels when you 
shave after being sunburned or chapped! 


No more after-shaving skin smart 
When the Squibb chemists set out to 


create a new shaving cream, the first 


Os 





obstacle they faced was hydrolysis. 
Nobody had ever been able to master 
it though many had tried. For four 
years they labored patiently, unde- 
terred by failure, experimenting, try- 
ing, trying all the time. Of course, 
success crowned their efforts! In the 
Squibb Shaving Cream you will buy 
today, the amount of free alkali liber- 
ated through hydrolysis has been re- 
duced to 1 part in 325,000. ... 

Almost any other group of men 
would have been satisfied with such 
an achievement. The Squibb chemists 
kept right on working. They added 
emollient ingredients to Squibb’s Shav- 
ing Cream that make it actually bene- 
ficial to the skin. They improved its 
beard-softening qualities so that it is 
beyond comparison... . 

In short, Squibb’s is all that a shav- 
ing cream should be! A cream that 
never changes consistency. A cream 
that gives a rich, moist lather—and 
leaves your skin magnificently soft, re- 
freshed and flexible. A cream that not 
only does not smart or injure, but ac- 
tually refreshes your skin. A cream 
that lathers quickly and abundantly, to 
give you the sweetest, smoothest shave 
you ever had with either hot or cold 
water! 

Get a tube of this great new cream 
today. Try it tomorrow morning. It 
will mark your start on a lifetime free 
from shaving discomfort. 


© 1927 














F you are one of those women who 
go whimsical once in a while and 
have to have a broadtail coat 

te cheer them up, Gunther, at 391 
Fifth Avenue, is a good address for 
your permanent list. You can have, 
for instance, a coat of the darkest 
gray broadtail with a double silver fox 
collar. Or one of the black broadtail 
with sable collar and cuffs. (I love 
these, dear Santa.) Or little tailored 
coats of caracul so flat as to resemble 
its more aristocratic sister, if economy 
means a thing to you. 

There are many, many 
wraps for evening, the best of them 
sable trimmed. Some in shawl type; 
some in dolman cuts; some capes; 
some coats. The moving-picture col- 
ony has done for white fox with 
white ermine, as far as I am cén- 
cerned. Somehow, even the 
best of them look like Hol- 
lywood now. Gunther, 
naturally, tailors all coats 
perfectly, with an artful 
arrangement of skins or a 
subtle sleeve to make the 
coat look a little out of the 
ordinary without placing it 
too definitely in one season. 
They are doing a great deal 
with the new sleeve that 
has made such a furor— 
the one that is wide at the 
elbow and narrows to a 
cuffless and close wrist. 
Some of the balloon effects 
are exaggerated; most of 
them merely indicated. 
Gunther also has a large © § 
collection of evening wraps — 
of velvet and lamé lavishly 
trimmed with fur of all 
sorts. Must be seen and not 
described. 


ermine 


XPEAKING of = furs, 
Revillon Fréres have 
just finished a Russian 


ON AND OFF 


THE AVENUE 


FEMININE FASHIONS 


sable coat of such extraordinary 
beauty that it is a notable bargain at 
$45,000. And, locked away some- 
where in the safe of Captain Mallet, 
there is one sable skin of such rare 
beauty as to make it a Kohinoor among 
sables. And sixteen chinchillas that 
he modestly states cannot be equalled 
anywhere in the world. This to let 
you know what goes on behind the 
scenes, and to give you an idea of 
what Revillon Fréres have in store 
for extra special customers who want 
their furs to be museum pieces. 


T is a mystery to me why more 

women do not wear tea gowns that 
do not too closely suggest a negligée, 
for informal dinner at home. Cer- 
tainly in this sooty city you have to 
change at dinnertime; and certainly 
things that are feminine without be- 
ing fussy are alluring beyond any- 
thing. This is why I am mentioning 
here the shop of Laura Willis, at 40) 
Last Forty-ninth Street. She designs 
all of her own negligées, pajamas, and 
tea gowns, with an evening dress here 
and there and an evening wrap or two 
to keep herself in practice. 

The tea gowns I liked best are al- 
most uniformly straight, short, and 
simple in the front. She adores to 


make all sorts of cape arrangements in 
the back that would make the wearer 
want to sweep from the room at the 
slightest provocation. Most of these 
cape effects cover the arms as far 
down as the elbow and then descend 
gracefully in back. ‘There is usually, 
besides this, a short, straight train. The 
materials: chiffon with applications of 
real lace, or satin, or any material you 
can think of. They are utterly 
charming, in a manner that is femi- 
nine without being chichi. 

You can be chichi too, if you like. 
In deference to customers who 
insist on black lace over salmon satin 
and marabou or ostrich feathers, she 
has models that employ these. I liked 
better some straight, short negligées 
that presented quilting in a new way. 
They were of satin, with the quilting 
occurring only over the brocade de- 
signs. 

Very good example of the straight, 
tailored type of thing. 

In addition—a taffeta picture dress 
that did not look sappy; a circular eve- 
ning cape of velvet edged with fur 
that would be ideal to wear over 
bouffant dresses; a chiffon dancing 
dress with a casual velvet ribbon belt 
that was particularly graceful; and 
lounging pajamas of silver lamé and 





“What do you know, Mamma?—hips are coming back next month.” 
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Black and White 


The white of your 
shirt bosom is now 
modestly echoed in 
a silvery tracing 
through the black 
pattern of your din- 
That 
is, providing your 


ner waistcoat. 
Tuxedo ensemble 
conforms to the 
newest style trend. 
The 
shops will show you 


finest men’s 
exclusive waistcoats 
made of Catoir silk 
which 


demonstrate the 


or fabric 


smartness of the new 
mode. 
CATOIR SILA CO. 
INc. 
257-265 Fourth Avenue 
New York 
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pale blue gray satin. Miss Willis will 
make anything you like to order (tea 
gowns should be fitted; negligées can 
be bought ready-made) and has so 
much fun creating her own stuff that 
she is reluctant to do any copying 
whatsoever. —L. L. 


DO YOU BELIEVE IN 
SANTA CLAUS? 


Better Not Rely on 
Him, But Pick Your 
Own Gifts Early 
HETHER 


you like it or 
ks not, right now is the 
time to think of 
Christmas cards (es- 
pecially those of the 
formal, engraved 
type) and mono- 
grammed stationery. I have natural- 
ly not been able to cover completely 
a field so immense, but will offer in 
my humble way a few sure sugges- 
tions. In the first place, if the card is 
printed, the name should be printed 
also. If it is to be engraved, you 
should bring your calling-card plate 
along and see that the engraving al- 
ready there matches exactly. Two 
types of lettering or engraving or a 
mixture of both gives a tacked-on ef- 
fect that, to my mind, looks perfectly 
herrid. 

All big bookshops and the jewelry 
stores that boast a stationery depart- 
ment can do very nicely by you. At 
Dutton’s, Scribner’s, and Himebaugh 
& Browne, for instance, you will find 
an excellent assortment of cards to be 
engraved. In these, besides the ordi- 
nary run of snow scenes and Santa 
Clauses, you will find a selection of 
etchings, mezzotints, water colors, and 
imported ones in jolly or religious 
mood. ‘These range from fifteen dol- 
lars a hundred to three or four dol- 
lars apiece for the bloated millionaires. 
This price includes the engraving but 
not the making of the plate and the 
time required is two weeks, with an 
urgent request to have all orders in 
by the first week in December. The 
same goes for stationery. 

At Brentano’s, there are tiny etch- 
ings that can be hand-tinted if you 
so desire, special cards that can be 
made up to show the various members 
of your family, including pets; or 
cards that depict your favorite hobby. 

Black, Starr & Frost, Tiffany, and 


Gorham have good stationery and 
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the draped evening 


frock unadorned is 

usually the most expen- 

sive, but The Tailored 

Woman makes this frock 

in velvet for 125.00, or in 
satin for 88.50. 


THE 
TAILORED WOMAN 


632 Firray AvENvE at 50TH StREET 


Op posits the Cathedral 
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ERICTION 
FOR THE 
HAIR 

A liquid Friction with a double purpose 


— first to stimulate and invigorate the scalp 





producing a rapid circulation at the hair 
roots—secondly to groom the hair, producing 
the same even degree of lustre obtained after 
the shampoo. In four unusual perfumes — 
L’Opera, D’Abre, Ishah and Mondeuse. 
A Charles of the Ritz preparation ob- 
tainable at any of the eleven salons. For 
the convenience of those away from our 


salons, orders will be mailed upon request. 


Price $3.50 
Charles of the Ritz, Dept. N 
Ritz Carlton Hotel, Madison Avenue 
and 46th Street ~ New York City 


iil oennaisalide Misi aaah eiinticns 
HAIRDRESSER TO HER MAJESTY: 


THE SMART AMERICAN WOMAN 


cards of all types. At Gorham’s, 
I noticed particularly some lovely 
reproductions of old English sport- 
ing prints. In the stationery line, 
they have every kind of monogram, 
cut-out, plain, embossed, and so on, 
the die for three initials costing $12 
and the stationery ranging from four 
to nine dollars and a half for fifty 
sheets, including, of course, the envel- 
opes. If you have any reason for 
believing you are entitled to a crest. 
Gorham will conduct a search and 
unearth it for you and afterwards 
make a plate for use on stationery or 
Christmas cards. Besides which, they 
suggest that now is the time to order 
the first calling cards for girls and 
boys in the boarding-school age, with 
a caution that calling cards for those 
under sixteen are in deplorable taste. 

Cartier showed me an assortment 
of Christmas cards, including etch- 
ings (most of them limited editions), 
hand-painted ones of the English 
sporting-print type, hand-cut silhou- 
ettes pasted on colored or white back- 
grounds, and hand-illuminated ones 
on parchment—all of them at prices 
that are surprisingly moderate. For 
instance, lovely reproductions of old 
New York etchings, exclusive with 
Cartier, sell for thirty cents apiece. 
What ho! 


LL jewelry stores beseech you to 

have your orders in by the first 
week in December at the latest. Their 
prices are approximately the same as 
those mentioned for bookstores, and 
include the engraving or printing but 
not the plate. 

For special cards at smaller shops, 
imported or otherwise unusual cards 
of any type, it is wisest to go now be- 
fore they have been picked over too 
much. ‘The Gotham Book Mart, at 
51 West Forty-seventh Street, has 
some very gay ones, imported from 
France, modernistic, or just jovially 
amusing. ‘The Literary Lobby in the 
arcade at 28 West Forty-fourth 
Street (turn to your right as you go 
in) has absolutely tabone’ the ordi- 
nary cheap card and makes a specialty 
of unusual cards on odd papers that 
are just a little different. It has 
woodcuts by Lankes. This bright lit- 
tle shop also makes a specialty of 
printing your name in 1 design and 
color to harmonize siete with the 
type of card you select. Give it 
plenty of time for this particular 
service. 

Edwin §. Gorham, at 11 West 


Forty-fifth Street, concentrates on re- 
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Visibility Starts at 
the Slippers 


—and if they are Cousins,—you | 

will enjoy their distinctiveness, 

appreciate the harmonious blend- 

ing with your gown. You will 

be delighted with the exquisite 
brocades. 

















Rosalind 
A silver kid slipper 
brocaded in gold and 
silver with braided 
strap . . $22.50 








Sahara Sandal 
Paisley brocade of 
flesh and silver and 
silver kid trim 

y) 


























Elysia 
Imported black silver 
and gold brocade, sil- 
ver kid trim 


Our booklet, the “Szdtle 


Art of Line’ illustrates the 
most recent creations 


Send for it. 


SET Cousins i 
17 WEST 57 A 


New York 


Or Or 
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ligious cards; the Eighteenth Century 
Shop, at 561 Madison Avenue, on 
French ones; Frankl Galleries and 
Rena Rosenthal, on jaunty Viennese 
and French and German things. The 
Society of Arts and Crafts, at 721 
Madison Avenue, puts its emphasis on 
hand-painted cards and woodcuts by 
its own hard-working artists. Special 
cards (there are samples), which can 
be altered to suit your taste, take any- 
where from a week to two weeks for 
the making. The first week in De- 
cember is the deadline again. 

If you have waggish ideas of your 
own, and an artist, either of your ac- 
quaintance or out of it, to carry them 
out, I might suggest the Japan Paper 
Company, at 109 East Thirty-first 
Street, for papers of unusual quality— 
particularly odd colors flecked with 
gold or silver. And if the artist in 
question is utterly blank on the ques- 
tion of printers (most big printers 
hate small jobs at this time of year, 
but will do them for people they 
know) you will be well taken care of 
by the Typographic Craftsmen, at 6 
East Thirty-ninth Street. Of course, 
this should all be attended to at once. 


i, 


ERTAINLY the most personal 

and charming of gifts is the shy 
presentation of your photograph. (It 
is advisable to present it framed, for 
recipients always forget this and the 
photograph curls up and is eventually 
placed in the attic.) I am mentioning 
only a few of the photographers that 
infest New York, but insisting on 
good photography as well as good like- 
nesses. The usual habit of taking all 
the modelling out of the face, paint- 
ing on lovely eyelashes, and retouch- 
ing all character out of the thing in an 
effort to make you look a knockout 
may be very flattering, but it is not 
art. The few people mentioned be- 
low retouch just sufficiently to take 
out ugly lines and not so much as to 
destroy the you-ness of it. And, if 
you must have flattery, do it by dim 
and poetic lenses. 

Arnold Genthe, for instance, is the 
dean of the photographers who make 
ycu look mysterious, interesting, and 
full of Soul. He also, as you know, 
takes marvellous dancing pictures, 
with floating draperies and whatnot. 

Nicholas Haz, at 80 West Fortieth 
Street, takes a photograph just suffi- 
ciently hazy (no pun intended) to 
give you that winsome look. | 

Nikolas Muray not only does every 
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Coffees of charm and character always 
grow thousands of feet above the sea. 
From mountain plantations in fertile 
tropic countries, Beech-Nut gathers the 
rare coffees for this new and exquisite : 
blend. Flavor? Aroma? Yes, indeed. You'll a 
find them at their height in Beech-Nut Cof- &: 
fee. And every package you open is fresh, 


eech-Nut Coffee! 
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WOMEN & THE CYNICAL BACHELOR — VII 


*Show me a satisfied wom- 
an,” said the Cynical Bach- 
elor, “and I will show you a 
dowdy one.” 

“My dear fellow,” said He 
Who Flattered Himself He 
Knew One Satisfied Woman, 
“thinking backward is a ter- 
ribly vicious habit. You mean, 
of course, that a badly dressed 
woman is a dissatisfied one. 
And you have never implied a 
truer thing. 

“Every woman is satisfied 
who has found 
the smartest 
clothesthat make 
her look most 


charming. She is more than 
satisfied—she is happy. 

“Would you like proof? 
Here and there, on the City’s 
principal shopping streets, you 
will find a doorway, unique 
because it bears the name 
“Emily”. 

“These are doorways open- 
ing on little Worlds of Fash- 
ion where every woman always 
finds the Perfect Dress for Her. 

“Watch the women who 
emerge from them. They are 

the happiest 


° women in the 
City. They are 
satisfied.” 


SHOPS 


“FROCKS AND FRILLS FOR WOMEN” 














DOBBS CRAVATS 


A notable collection of Cravats for 


FIFTH AVENUE 
at SOth St. 


Sport, Street and Dress... made from 


fabrics “woven exclusively for Dobbs 


FIFTH AVENUE 
at 32nd St. 


in France and England. This Depart- 


ment has the distinction of showing 


the largest variety of neckwear silks 


obtainable. 


at 40th St. 


New York’s Leading Hatters 


MADISON AVENUE 
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type of photography with a master’s 
hand, but has a new studio on the 
thirty-second floor of the Park Cen- 
tral Hotel, commanding a view that 
will put that faraway look into your 
eyes very successfully. 

Vandamm Studios, at 152 West 
Fifty-seventh Street, also do a work- 
manlike job in every line, and have 
been particularly successful in catch- 
ing characteristic poses and expressions 
by the very simple expedient of mak- 
ing the sitter feel perfectly at home 
before the camera is produced at all. 

Children need, of course, not only 
a good photographer and a quick one, 
but a sympathetic personality to boot. 
The following are of that gifted 
group which has proved to be parti- 
cularly successful in achieving photo- 
graphs of children that do not look 
“posed.” 

Delight Weston (Circle 4249) 
has had great success in taking pictures 
of little children that have all the 
informality of a snapshot. She nearly 
always photographs them in their own 
homes among their playthings, and 
prefers that the little darlings be not 
all dressed up in starchy party clothes 
for the event. “The photographs she 
takes are lovely; and she is a very 
nice person, as is proved by the fact 
that she does not like to take pictures 
of babies lying naked on_bearskin 
rugs (twenty-five years later shown to 
the new daughter-in-law in the pres- 
ence of the discomfited young hus- 
band) nor does she have any grim 
theories about child psychology. 

Mildred Ruth Wilson (Stuyvesant 
1617) insists on going to the chil- 
dren’s homes (often travelling as far 
south as Baltimore) and prefers to 
make the child’s acquaintance and win 
its confidence before starting to work. 
Her pictures, also, have an un-self- 
conscious quality, particularly in the 
case of babies and small children. She 
delights in making up portfolios of 
“A Day in a Child’s Life,” showing 
the children waking up, bathing, dress- 
ing, eating, playing, and so on. Or 
portfolios that are a record of an en- 
tire family in their daily life. That 
ought to settle the Grandma problem 
for you. 

And, of course, there are the Misses 
Selby, at 628 Fifth Avenue, who for 
years have been photographing chil- 
dren either in the studio or in the 
home with uninterrupted success. They 
aiso are among the very few who can 
tint a picture in soft colors and have 
it really lovely. 

If you want yourself photographed 
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on top of a bookcase, leaning out of 
a fourteenth-story window, or doing 
any other bizarre thing you can think 
of, Ralph Steiner is the boy for you. 
He does some straight portraits, but it 
doesn’t amuse him half as much as 
photographing at strange angles and 
achieving unusual compositions. 

As for men—I think that our old 
friend Pirie MacDonald still is among 
the best for that rugged, virile qual- 
ity. Nikolas Muray also takes swell 
pictures that do not have a motion- 
picture-actor look. 

And now for the grand old firm of 





“Mine will be a marriage of con- 


venience. Father wants me to mar- 
ry a Yale man so that he can get 
footoall tickets.” 


Hollinger & Company which, for fifty 
years or thereabouts, has been giving 
houses an ancestral appearance. That 
faded daguerrotype of your sainted 
great-great-grandmother can be re- 
vived, copied, enlarged, fixed up in 
every way you can think of. ‘That 
old snapshot of great-uncle Horace in 
his Civil War uniform can be made 
to look like three million dollars and 
yet retain its look of antiquity. 


VERYBODY who is handy with 

her fingers in this town, (and I 
don’t mean shoplifting, either) knows 
that Macy is one place, not only to 
get raw materials of every sort, but 
also to get advice on making what- 
ever your heart desires. There are 
wastebaskets, boxes of all kinds, mag- 
azine stands, and so on, either to paint 
in lovely designs or to decorate in a 
more modern and more simple way. 
This consists in cutting up old New 





THE FABRIC GROUP ABROAD No. 19 





ANTON BRUEHI 


FR “These Swiss altitudes get my goat! 
All we do is walk up mountains.” PR «I've 
worn out two pairs of shoes and three 
alpenstocks.” §§R “But look at these Fabric 


Group suits. Still as fresh as the day we 


left New York!” 


Pure woolens of our own choice give Fabric Group 
suits their long staying power. They are $35, $40 aad 


$45 at Weber aid Heilbroner stores. 
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_=  ‘Perfection—what a magic word!” 


Ls 


- “Now, Gloria, are you going to start 
that Ronald nonsense all over again?” 


YA 
~ “Why, Peggy, I’m thinking about 


shoes — perfect shoes --Pedemodes!” 





DEAUVILLE ... 
one-strap walking shoe in brown 
kidskin with the smart, high, all- 
leather Cuban heel . . . $18.50 


Vedemode 


Feminine (Footwear 
660 Hitth Ave above 52S 
Chicago 


a distinctive 
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T is a mistaken idea that those whose names appear in the social 
register of New York and Boston patronize shops carrying only 


the most expensive articles. ‘They come to us—where many beau- 
tiful things are surprisingly inexpensive—because they know that our 
handwrought work is in reality artistic, and because they know that 
it will not be duplicated elsewhere. 

In a wide range of prices we offer the work of America’s foremost 


craftsmen in 


SS Aas & 
Jeet re Silver PreGter | 


Batik and Bock -JOrvint Hangings 


Copper Pottery, 
Etc. 





2 se RR 
The Arts eS Crafts eyhop es» Conducted by 


the Society of Arts & Crafts es» 721 Madison Avenue (64th St.), 
New York City, and 9 Park Street, Boston @» @» o& 
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YORKER covers, illustrations from La 
Vie Parisienne, bits of printing, and 
any other material you can think of. 
These bits are pasted on helterskelter 
and every which way and then shel- 
lacked. 

That modest reference to THE 
New YORKER reminds me that many 
people have been using our covers on 
matchboxes, which are very gay and 
effective; on wastebaskets and boxes 
of every kind, and even on wooden 
chair backs. Try it on that banal 
cigarette box that has been bothering 
you. And don’t forget to shellac it 
afterwards. And write to the circu- 
lation department and not to me for 
back copies. 

Macy also has lampshade frames 
and plain parchment lampshades and 
a horde of employees to supervise your 
decoration of them if you care to— 
the most successful and the safest for 
the amateur being parchment, tinted 
to suit your fancy, and decorated 
with applied designs. 

The Art Craft Furniture Com- 
pany, at 203 Lexington Avenue, is a 
grand place to get all kinds of un- 
painted and unfinished furniture, the 
nursery things being particularly 
tempting. In buying unpainted fur- 
niture be sure to ascertain whether or 
not it has been sized. If not, it is a 
good idea to put on a thin first coat of 
shellac or cabinet makers’ glue to pro- 
vide a firm foundation for the paint 
to rest on. 


¢ KITCHENETTE ART SHop, 
425 Madison Avenue, and the 
Kitchen Decorators, 666 Madison, 
will adorn any article for your 
kitchen, however humble. This in 
hand-painted designs. And I have 
cautioned you before against inap- 
propriate floral wreaths and in favor 
of simple checked or striped designs 
in white and a color. —L. L. 


ABOUT THE HOUSE 


Hope for Christmas Pro- 
crastinators — Hampers, 
Knick - Knacks and a 
Good Deal Besides 


GOOD many procrastinators by 

nature, having read so much about 
early orders for Christmas, are prob- 
ably thoroughly discouraged and have 
given up all hope of achieving that 
personal touch in their Christmas giv- 
ing which comes as the result of a 
special order carefully placed. This 
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column is resentful of the subtle 
propaganda being noised abroad in 
these pages to the effect that all such 
Christmas orders must be placed be- 
fore the first frost on pain of con- 
temptuous rejection. It is therefore 
with a bit of flourish that we present 
our own list, proving that there are a 
few shops around the town which 
will accept orders after Hallowe’en. 
This is positively the only department 
in the magazine which caters to the 
mafiana spirit. 


F you are going in for things in a 

large way, a set consisting of hamp- 
er, shower sheets and scrapbasket would 
delight the heart of any hostess whose 
particular pride is her bathroom. The 
Chintz and Box Shop, 524 Madison 
Avenue, makes up charming sets of 
this description, and is always ready 
with bright suggestions as to design 
and color. Two weeks’ notice gives 
sufficient time in which to complete 
an order. 

The Old Arts Shop, 753 Madison 
Avenue, will cover boxes, telephone 
screens, wastepaper baskets and the 
like in brocades or velvets from its 
collection of antique fabrics, or in 
something from your own attic trunk 
—and this on three weeks’ notice. You 
may also order picture frames, hand- 
carved and enriched with bits of old 
embroidered silks or velvets, for the 
gift portrait. ‘The particular novelty 
which took my eye here, however, was 
neither box, screen nor frame, but a 
combination paperweight and eraser, a 
flat, rectangular affair about four 
inches long, with its weighted middle 
section covered in old brocade and at 
each end an eraser that really rubs. 
The trick about this is that, it being a 
paperweight, you must always remem- 
ber to get up and close all the doors 
and windows before erasing; never- 
theless it would be an amusing small 
gift for the business lady or anyone 
who owns a desk. ‘This is in stock, 
and needs no ordering unless you in- 
sist on having it decorated with a piece 
of grandmother’s wedding dress, in 
which case the customary three weeks 
are required. Priced as follows: $5 in 
velvet, $6 in brocade. A smaller size 
costs $2.50 for the velvet and $3.50 


for brocade. 


CERTAIN number of women 
—and, I dare say, men—in this 
world will always go crazy over boxes. 
It is to this weakness in human nature 
that we owe the Box Mart, at 25 East 


Fifty-fourth Street, where you can 
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and you span continents 
at Ovington’s 


IFTS which 
nudge each 
other on an Oving- 
ton Table were 
strangers by hun- 
dreds of leagues before our searchers found 
them. A pottery lamp from Gualdo Tadino 
is the neighbor of a jar from the Orient. A 
bowl of Bohemian glass was molded across 
the wintry Alps from its Ovington cousin of 
Venetian make. A vase from Moradabad 
....a bit of china from Staffordshire ....a 
tray from Hindustan....these and thou- 
sands of other gifts have made their long 
pilgrimage to the new shop of Ovington’s 
where, in all their splendor, they await your 
attention. 





On the second floor of this great new shop are gathered 
the Ovington tables of gifts. Here glorious gifts — and 
many more than ever before—are marshalled by price. 
Tables at $5, $10 and $15. Tables at $10, $20 and $25. 
Tables at lower prices and at prices in-between to help 
you find a perfect gift at the price you want to pay. 


OVINGTON’S 


“The Gift Shop of Fifth Avenue, Inc.” 
Fifth Avenue at 39th Street 
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No other coffee can ever 
have this special flavor 











OT one flavor—but 
many flavors mingled. 
Maxwell House is now pleas- 
ing more people than any 
other coffee ever offered 
for sale. | 


“Good to 
the last drop” 
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SUNDAY EVENINGS 
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FRITZ BRUCH 
ano His CRILLON 
ENSEMBLE INTIME 


SERVICE A LA CARTE 
TABLE RESERVATIONS 
MURRAY HILL 4953-4954 


REZTAURANT 
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277 PARK AVE .NEwyork 
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order boxes of any size or style and 
for any purpose covered in paper of 
your own choosing, provided you give 
warning before the tenth day of De- 
cember. What is more, orders for 
stock designs can be filled in two or 
three days and since these range from 
little handkerchief cases at twenty-five 
cents to shoe chests with drawers and 
trays at $42.50, you need not despair 
even if December 10 goes by without 
your having remembered to place your 
special order. ‘The shoe boxes are es- 
pecially nice—and, stock models fail- 
ing, you may have sets accommodating 
four to a dozen pairs made up to fit 
closet measurements or to stand out in 
the room in plain view. 


VEN such bulky Christmas offer- 
ings as slipper chairs, covered in 
a specially selected chintz or sateen, 
require only two to three weeks for 
completion if ordered at the Mayhew 
Shop, 511 Madison Avenue. A price 
of $35 includes delivery service with- 
in a radius of twenty-five miles. 

This leads us directly to pillows, 
which the Chintz Shop, 431 Madison 
Avenue, will have ready for Christ- 
mas wrapping within two weeks of the 
day you select your materials. ‘The 
lampshade group here is so compre- 
hensive as to make special orders for 
this perennial favorite among gifts 
practically unnecessary; if you must, 
you may have them in two weeks. 


AY’ PaNniER FLeEurRi, 762 Madi- 
son Avenue, prides itself on 
completing orders for painted lamp- 
shades in three weeks, so that you are 
still in time to express your Christmas 
sentiments by way of the hired brush. 
Or if you can secure a piece of your 
beloved’s dining-room curtains and 
smuggle it to the Van Dale Shop at 
31 Park Avenue, you can have the 
design copied on parchment and sub- 
sequently made into a most attractive 
lampshade. 
any fabric design or make up special 
shades for any decorative scheme in 
three weeks. Another feature here is 
a shade for fussy people, so construct- 
ed that the seam is not apparent even 
when the lamp is lit. Moderatel; 
priced at six to twelve dollars. 


These people will copy 


HERE is yet time to order from 

the Solitaire Table Company, Box 
37, Essex, Connecticut, one of those 
one-legged stands which caused such a 
furore in gambling circles last winter. 
This is the collapsible table which un- 
folds its one leg when in use and 
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steadies itself on the arms of your 
chair—a boon to distracted solitaire 
players and convalescents who are con- 
stantly spilling things off their laps. 
It comes in mahogany and other 
woods, or you may have it enamelled 
in color. These are very popular, and 
I must make a concession to efficiency 
in advising that you order promptly. 
I believe prices are about $10. 


N? YorK picture framers have 
turned out to be particularly 
obliging about special orders. For 
your greater convenience I am pre- 
senting a representative few in list 
form. The group is purposely wide- 
spread, so that wherever you are lo- 
cated you can consult our little list and 
go out and find a good framer almost 
on your front doorstep—it being my 
philanthropic desire to be as helpful as 
possible without shopping for you. 


BRAXTON FRAME Company, 3 East 
Twelfth Street: Frames to order in 
one to ten days, the length of time 
being determined by quality and 
type. Not a stock frame in the 
house, so that you Villagers may be 
as individual as you please. 

J. Pocker, 790 Lexington Avenue: 
Well turned-out frames in three to 
four days, with prices ranging from 
a dollar up. The more elaborate 
types take a week. 

M. Gorpperc, 310 West For- 
ty-second Street: If you dash right 
out and order your frames now, you 
can have them in two days. Later 
it may take as much as four. 

GeorceE F. Or, 126 West Fifty-sev- 
enth Street: No special orders after 
December 15, but a big supply of 
stock frames always on hand in all 
sizes. Expensive and worth it. 

A. Miter, 401 Madison Avenue: 
Orders for frames taken up to four 
days before Christmas. This is al- 
so an art gallery, and men shopping 
here must be careful about express- 
ing enthusiasm for prints on display 
if they are at all shy about having 
their soul secrets exposed. The 
proprietor classes clients in two 
categories 





those who like sporting 
prints and those who prefer Tony 
Icart. 


As a boon to those who never give 
i thought to such things as Christmas 
ders, Ovington’s has moved across 


the avenue into a newer, larger and 
even more glittering home at the 
southeast corner of Thirty-ninth Street, 
where you may buy anything in the 
world at the last moment. —B. B. 
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Brilliant 
Evening Creations 


Cammeyer contributes 
to the evening mode 
two originals in small- 
patterned brocades — 
a fashion that reveals 
the height of exclu- 
sive chic. 


Each ... _ $78.50 
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My 
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(Cammeyer 


A6TH STREET AND FIFTH AVENUE 














from your Waiter 


When Phillipe suggests a 

delicacy at the ROOSEVELT 
GRILL don’t hesitate to order 
it.... You'll find it a zestful 
adventure in Epicureanism. 


-+++For chill autumn nights 
Ben Bernie serves up his menu 
of melodies piping hot....each 
with a dash of dash that recalls 
the Rhapsody in You. 


BEN BERNIE 
and his Roosevelt Orchestra play 
nightly during Dinner 
and Supper 


The 
IROOSEVELT 
Madison Avenue at 45th Street 


EDWARD CLINTON FoGG 
Managing “Director 

















THE CURRENT 
CINEMA 


Barely Barrie — Uncle 
Tom Is Around A gain— 
And the Rest of the 


Week’s Cinemas 





IR JAMES 

M. Barrie’s 
“Quality Street” 
has come to the 
movies nicely con- 
ceived and nicely 
directed, but bru- 
tally maltreated 
by its performers. 
It is at the Embassy. The sets, indoors 
and out, are in good taste and “good” 
and “taste” are two words that seldom 
can be joined in a movie review. ‘The 
program credits Mr. Sidney Franklin 
with the settings and the directing. Of 
both he can be proud. 

The story, as you may know, tells 
of the romance of Dr. Brown and 
Miss Phoebe Throssel. The Doctor 
was very restrained in his wooing and 
could never come to the point of “de- 
claring.” True, he kissed his lady 
one night, and in those days a kiss was 
more than a happy way of whiling 
away a moment, but not a pledge did 
he make. Just as it seemed that he 
would ask the question, off he went to 
fight Napoleon and left Miss Phoebe 
to face the scornful Willoughby sis- 
ters and old maidenhood. She took 
to wearing a whatnot around her head 
and spectacles, and when the doctor 
returned to offer matrimony years lat- 
er his love collapsed in the face of 
her outward change. By the creaking 
dramatic device of impersonating her 
young niece she renews her youth and 
drops some of the more ladylike re- 
pressions of her day. The doctor is 
captivated, and he kisses her again to 
her anger and sorrow. “All he wants 
is a pretty face.” In the only scenes 
in which the actors walk hand in hand 
with the spirit of the play all comes 
out well and they live happily ever 
after. 

The part of Phoebe was mostly way 
over Marion Davies’ head, and Conrad 
Nagel as the Doctor could have been 
better, and also worse. ‘The three gos- 
sips were very movie. The glowing 
exception to these inefficient postur- 
ings was Helen Jerome Eddy as Susan 
Throssel. She performed without a 





| flaw, and if the others had followed 
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HERE are, fortunately, in this age 
"ae people who still believe that 
one can be Bohemian, without casting off 
all conventions. . . that culture and re- 
finement are not strangers to blithe gaiety 

. that a modest purse need not be a 
handicap to the higher ideals of living. . . 
and that congeniality is more to be desired 
than congealed aloofness. For such per- 
sons The Barbizon was conceived. . 
and that’s the type you'll find there 


She 


Ove 


New York’s Club residence for Business and Profes 
sional Women with 100 rooms reserved for Students of 
Art, Drama and Music 


140 East SixTy-THIRD STREET, NEw YORK 


Swimming Pool under the 
Direction of Mrs. Mary Beaton 
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her ‘stamdard the picture would have 
been most charming. It stands a good 
movie saved by its hinted possibilities. 

I wish to claim herewith the Pulit- 
zer Prize awarded annually to the 
writer (man or woman) who writes 
over eight words about any of Bar- 
rie’s works without mentioning whim- 
sey, or whimsical. I shall spend the 
money buying the poems and plays 
of that whimsical fellow—A. A. 
Milne. 


REMEMBER my childhood and 

when I would struggle through 
the snowbanks of the Ozark Moun- 
tains on cold, cold mornings on 
my way to the little red brick school- 
house. There the lovable old man 
that taught us with a kind smile 
and gentle ‘ways would tell us 
the facts of history in a manner that 
won the tiny hearts of his pupils. 
Here, we felt, is truth. “Children,” 
he would say after morning prayers, 
“remember that Harriet Beecher 
Stowe wrote ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ and 
that a lot of people read it and got 
excited by it and started the Civil 
War.” This, he told us, was a major 
fact, and he would recite it to us 
every morning so that the pupils who 
missed school because their parents 
beat them, or the Indians were chasing 
them, could not plead ignorance and 
say, “I wasn’t at school the day you 
told us that, teacher.” Can you be- 
lieve it, but that darned nice-faced 
old gentleman was a liar? Under his 
pleasant exterior the soul of hypocrisy 
lived. Now that I have taken my way 
to the edge of the grave, carrying his 
memory with me as a symbol of Truth, 
I find he lied. Yes, lied. I have 
seen a movie of “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” at the Central Theatre, and 
right through the middle of it came 
marching Sheridan’s Army to the 
rescue of the heroine. Started the war, 
indeed. Why, the Southerners sur- 
rendered at Appomattox so that they 
could go home and read the book in 
peace. It stopped the Civil War. 

In this film Eliza crossed the ice in 
vain. She was carried South and made 
the heroine of the story, while poor 
old Uncle Tom came out a poor fourth 
to the rest of the characters. Except 
for the highlights the picture does not 
deal much with the book. “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” is not a classic, but it 
is historic and deserves a little more 
respect. 

To get down to the point. The film 
is a tear-wringer. Poorly acted, with 


uninspired direction and only one or 
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BINNINGTON . . #9 


One of the many John 
Ward shoes that empha- 
size character. It adds 
to the richness of black 
Scotch Grain leather, a 
shapeliness of last and 
vigor of design that you 
will like. Restrained yet 
modish in stitching and 
perforations 
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This is more than a shoe 


—it’s a style 


You will see more wing-tip brogues this season. 
Especially in d/ack. 

This shoe—“Binnington”—is about the most 
distinguished example of this style. 

Its style features are made authentic by guality. 
The materials are the finest. Low-priced on/y be- 


cause the largest organization of its kind sells it. 


ohn Ward 


Thien’s Shoes 


INCORPORATED -~— REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


—equal value in men’s hose, too! 
42nd Street, between Madison and Fifth Avenues 
Broadway, just below 38th Street 


Other convenient shops in New York, Brooklyn, 
Philadelphia and Newark 

















STUDY YOUR 
MIDNIGHT FACE 


TUDY - it 
well! Ob- 
serve how lines 
and wrinkles 
are intensified 
—notice the 
sallow hue, the 
dark circles, 
the drooping 





facial outline, 
the visible 
pores! 


“Your midnight face reveals the 
danger of skin- fatigue,” says 
Helena Rubinstein, the world fa- 
mous beauty specialist. “Neg- 
lected, these signs of weariness 
become permanent mementoes in 
your daytime face!” 


To revive the “look-of-youth,” all 
beauty treatments at the famous 
Rubinstein salons are highly stim- 
ulative. They waken dull, slug- 
gish skins to normal activity— 
counteract skin - fatigue — create 
the glowing radiance of perfect 
skin health. 


“It is so important to keep the skin 
active,” says Mme. Rubinstein, 
“that I have given to all my creams 
and lotions the power to brace and 
freshen the underlying cells and 
tissues! As you use them each 
day at home, they combat the in- 
roads of time and fatigue—main- 
tain the fresh youthfulness of 
your charms.” 


Valaze Water-Lily Cream—the most luxuri- 
ous of cleansers—keeps complexion sott-toned, 
entrancingly smooth—youthful. 2.50. 


Valaze Beautifying Skinfood—stimulates cell 
activity, bleaches, purifies, revives skin health, 
and youthful freshness. 1.00, 2.50. 


Valaze Skin Toning Lotion Special — 
freshens, tones, braces—prevents fine lines, 
helps to keep pores invisible. 1.25. 


Valaze Beauty Grains—instead of soap, 
washes away blackheads, impurities, rough 
outer cuticle—refines enlarged’ pores—creates 


1.00, 2.00. 


veivet smoothness. 


Valaze Grecian Anti-Wrinkle Cream (An- 
thosoros)— richest of nourishing creams, 
smooths away lines, wrinkles, crowsfeet. Fills 
out hollows. 1.75, 3.50. 

Valaze Liquidine— absorbs oiliness, corrects 
shine on nose, excellent for day cleansing and 


to remove fur stains. 1.50. 


At the better stores—or order 


from Dept N11 


Nelena Rebiitlein 


46 West 57th Street 
New York 





two notable moments, you need let 
only sentiment or boredom take you to 
it. Scenes on the river boat carrying 
the slaves to New Orleans are well 
done and picturesque, and Eliza and 
the bloodhounds go leaping over the 
ice cakes in a realistic and stirring 
fashion. For the other events nothing 
much can be said one way or the other. 


Me™" PicKFoRD is at the Rialto 
appearing in a shop girl’s de- 
light called “My Best Girl.” It 
is all about a girl clerk in a five- 
and-ten cent store who, at the end, 
marries the owner’s son. Of course, 
she did not know he was the owner’s 
son, but if she had realized his iden- 
tity it is ten to one she would have 
married him a lot quicker than she did 
and with a great many fewer scenes 
of emotion. I guess if she had been 
told earlier about him it would have 
spoiled the picture. Provided that it 
could be spoiled. 


At the Strand, Dolores Costello 
has been performing in “The 
College Widow” with William Col- 
lier, Jr. It is mildly amusing, and 
you can take it on a rainy night when 
you can’t go walking in the park. 

The Strand has gone in for more 
and better presentation like the other 
cinema houses. The most impressive 
part of the bill came when the Yacht 
Club Boys tried to sing across a fifty- 
piece orchestra. It was about as ef- 
fective as holding the ballet with the 
curtain down. 


i. omen Bounpb” at the Para- 
mount, with Richard Dix, told 
of the efforts of the characters to get 
away from some Chinese bandits. 
Most of the action took place on a boat 
going down a river, and it wasn’t very 
funny and wasn’t at all exciting. Why 
not let Master Dix go back to come- 
dies? He is not the world’s funniest 
comedian, but he does pretty well, and 
his humor is sadly needed. 

“Body and Soul” at the Capitol is 
a silly piece well done, and I suggest 
it to you. Norman Kerry and Aileen 
Pringle are involved in a triangle with 
Lionel Barrymore, and all three do 
well by their parts. It is a shame the 
story did not do better by them. 

Another selfish society girl is turned 
into a good man’s helpmate in “Pa- 
jamas” at the Roxy. She was so awful 
that only drowning would have cured 
her of her bad habits in real life. In 
the movie life the great outdoors and 


hardship fix her. —O. C, 














“four 
out of 


five”’ 





muttered the clever cinema cus- 
tomer thru his teeth, “*now know 
that new york’s best menus of 
motion picture entertainment 
are provided by 


em 


the paramount 7) gN 


where 


an entirely new and 
excecdingly  inter- 
esting set of cinema 
countenances gaze 
forth from the teu- 
tonic “last waltz’’, 
a paramount—u.f.a. 
picture, marvelously 
romantic and sur- 
prisingly humorous. 


and 


ws ben black and the paramount 
stage orchestra provide a per- 
fect musical setting for “‘lis- 

ft, ten in’’, murray anderson’s 
ravishing radio revue. 


and 


there’s more and better or- 
gan music by mr. or mrs. 
crawford, and new musical 
pleasure from the paramount 
salon and vocal ensemble, the 
news reel and a bally ballet. 


the rialto rey 






a 
UDA 
where — 
america’s sweet- 
heart, mary _pick- 
ford, is one, with all 
the latest modern 
improvements 
in “‘my best girl’’. 
united artists’ ver- 
sion of love and life 
in a five and ten. 


the rivoli— Sw, 
united artists ae 


where 

it is hoped that wil- 
liam boyd & louis 
wolheim, in turkish 
plus-fours,are cajol- 
ing public guffaws 
in “two arabian 
knights ”°—a united 
artists picture—with 
the possibility that 
they have been svu- 
perseded by ‘“‘sorrel! 
& son’’—no laughing matter. 


luxurious and comfortable. 
these are 


publix theatres 
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Faultless engineers 


ave solved an intimate problem .. 








Hepijent 

















ProsaBLy no feat of pajama engineering has ever approached 
in magnitude that of doing away with pajama strings. 

Eminent Faultless nightwear technicians . . . the very 
men who removed the nightgown from circulation long ago 
. . . have studied the string evil for many years, but only 
in the last few months have they won complete success. 

To quote Horace P. Sneelick, Ph.D.Paj., “The principal 
diffculty we encountered was to make the old type of string 
pajamas stay up long enough to gain proper scientific observa- 
tions. Several of our subjects, besides, were so emaciated from 
the continued use of pajama strings that it was impossible to 
work with them for long periods of time. 

“But we consider our new achievement . . . Faultless No- 
belt Pajamas . . . a superb contribution to humanity. The 
soft, flexible, resilient waistband will end untold suffering. 








We are distinctly proud to have developed this patented 
waistband without the use of thread rubber bands, elastic 
webbing or other makeshifts which might have satisfied less 
persistent scientists than we. The elasticity of the Nobelt 
waistband is stitched into the very fabric.” 





On the strength of this statement, we have guaranteed 
this feature. If a Nobelt waistband should lose its resiliency 
within a year of normal wear, we'll replace the entire garment. 


Faultless Nobelt Pajamas are smartly tailored in several 


styles . . . coats with tailored collars, V-neck coats and the 
popular buttonless style. Madras, broadcloth, percale and 
silk . . . in solid colors . . . (and what colors!) . . . stripes 


(both conservative and noisy) . . . and figured designs. 


Your favorite shop has Faultless Nobelt Pajamas . . . ask 
to see them. 


Faultless Nobelt 


* 
P a a mM a S “The nightwear of a nation” 
since 1881 


FAULTLEss NIGHTWEAR CORPORATION 
1133 Broadway, New York City 
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O,, ISN’T 11T?—what a 


sparkle there is to the world 
when you have that intangible, 
mysterious sparkle in yourself. 
{nd when you lack it, colors 
dim, lights grow dull, and the 
day that should have been 
radiant becomes merely a 
weariness. 

But have you discovered yet 
the oddly direct connection be- 
tween that inner sparkle and the 
light that lives in a 
radiant glass of Eno? 


bubbly, 


Thousands have. They decline - 


to look on Eno as an ordinary 

They prefer to think 

) of it as a health drink. For 
there’s nothing about ENo to 
suggest the drastic action, the 
nauseating, weakening taste of 
the usual “‘salts.” 


laxative. 


On the contrary, the taste of 
Kno is delightful. A dash in a 
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THE WORLD-FAMED 


EFFERVESCENT 
SALINE 























glass of water makes a cooling, 
effervescent draught that 
everyone can enjoy. And 
its action, though mild 

and comfortable, is thorough! 
Next time you feel that your 
inner sparkle of well-being 1s 
being dimmed by a sluggish in- 


testinal tract or constipation, 
try kno. You'll be pleased 
with it. And it’s good for the 


whole family too—just the lax- 
ative for children. Have a bottle 
always on hand. Get one today. 
It will help to keep the world 
bright for you! 

Eno, world-renowned for more 
than half a century, from all 
druggists, 75c and $1.25 a bottle. 
Prepared only by J. C. Eno, Ltd. 
Sales Agents: Harold F. Ritchie 
& Co., Inc., Belmont Building, 
Madison Ave. at 34th Street, 
New York. 


COURT 
GAMES 


Prep Schools For Club 
Courts — Yale’s Line-up 
—Doubles Play at Rock- 


away Hunt 


_ is just as true 

of squash tennis 

as it is of football: 

you can’t put out a 

winning team un- 

less you have the 

3 material, no matter 

how good the coach is. So far no 

charges have been made of proselyt- 

ing in squash tennis. Alumni mem- 

bers of the college clubs have not yet 

reached that state of rabid loyalty 

where they have gone out to line up 

promising-looking material for the 

team and the situation has been so 

satisfactory all along the line that the 

association has found it unnecessary 
to adopt a one-year rule. 

However, the time may come when 
legislation will have to be enacted 
against transfers. Last year, when the 
Montclair A.C. dropped out of the 
Class A matches, Burdett O’Connor 
went to the Crescent A.C., Victor 
Crawford joined the Yale forces, and 
Robert Hughes found a place in the 
line-up of the New York A.C. 

In spite of these transfers, the Har- 
vard Club, which did not profit by this 
migratory movement, won the Class 
A championship. So there was no oc- 
casion for any outcry about proselyt- 
ng. As a general rule, though, a 
man who transfers is persona non 
grata in college athletics. Something 
will have to be done if the practice 
becomes more general in squash tennis. 

There has been a feeling in some 
quarters that the Harvard Club has 
had an advantage over its rivals, be- 
cause it has so large a preparatory 
school for squash at Cambridge. Just 
is some of the eastern college football 
teams are supplied annually with fin- 
shed material by Exeter, Andover, 
Hill, St. Paul’s, and Hotchkiss, giving 
them an advantage over other schools 
that have to develop their material 
trom the raw, so, it is asserted, the 
Harvard Club has a similar advantage 
because most of its members have 
layed squash in their undergraduate 
days. It is true that squash racquets 
nd not squash tennis is played at 
Cambridge. Nevertheless, a man who 
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Advertising “copy”can fly too high or 
too low. A picture is the“Esperanto" 
of high and low;the common compre: 
hension of $axon,Latin,Teuton & Slav; 
the language of king and cobbler; duch- 
ess and seamstress, Before we start with 
an illustration we start with an idea. 
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To Double the Size 


of Any Closet 
° P P P Y 
..- here is an ingenious space-saving = | ¥ 
unit, that slips right into your pres- 


ent closet and brings order out of = 


chaos, convenience from confusion. 


Used with our other clever clothing -——~ay 


devices it creates an ideal wardrobe 


for any home. Drop in and discover | ~~ 


& this new equipment today. ~& 


38 EAST FORTY-NINTH STREET > —§_ 
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has played the former game is better 
material than a man who has never 
had a racquet of any kind in his hand. 
If this is a condition and not a 
theory, it promises to be rectified. 
Squash tennis is being taken up more 
and more at other colleges—at Prince- 
ton thirteen new courts have been do- 


nated by Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 


VEN if it has been handicapped 

by lack of finished material, Yale 
has managed to do pretty well. The 
Elis are always right up in the fore- 
front of the race in every division and 
last year won both the Class B and 
Class C titles. That speaks well for 
the kind of coaching that Frank Laf- 
forgue is giving the boys on Vander- 
bilt Avenue. 

Yet the Yale material is certainly) 
good enough to start with. There 
wasn’t anything the matter with Harry 
K. Cross last year. Unheard of in 
1925, he made his bow as a tourna- 
ment player in Class C last year and 
before the season had more than started 
he was playing on all three teams, and 
at the finish won a ranking in Class 
A. The husky young Mr. Cross was 
as much of a sensation on the Eli 
squash team as Bruce Caldwell and 
John Garvey have been on the grid- 
iron this fall. 

Mr. Cross wasn’t the only Yale find 
last year. J. S. Davidson and R. J. 
Larner played conspicuously well for 
Class C men. Right now they are 
found in Class B, as also are Kenneth 
Ward, M. M. Zimmerman, Malcolm 
Scott and Lambert Prettyman. All of 
these men were in Class C last year, 
and so the Yale C team this season 
is almost entirely a new one. 

This should work to the advantage 
of some of the other clubs with ex- 
perienced men on their C team who 
weren't quite good enough to jump 
to Class B last season. But don’t count 
the Elis out of the running in the C 
division because so many replacements 
have had to be made. ‘There were 
never so many new men on the Yale 
courts as there have been this fall and 
there are some fine prospects among 
them. 

Probably the best of these is B. L. 
Lawrence. Mr. Lawrence never 
played squash before this season, but 
he is showing such aptitude for the 
game that he has been elevated to No. 
2 on the C team and may be used on 
the B team, in spite of the number 
of good men who have been promoted 
to that class. In the opening matches 
last week, Mr. Lawrence defeated 
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BEFORE the mighty columns 
of good business rise the cries of 
the timid. 


Is America, like an old man 
with protected savings, now to 
be cautious? Can the daring of 
early pioneers be gone to seed? 
With a fighting record behind 
them, are American men to toler- 
ate soft living or soft pedaling? 


vyv¥ey? 


MERICA must go forward. 
The lashings of pride, the 
thirst for progress, should 

drive us on. Only decadence or 
an old man’s phobia can halt us. 
There is no place in this country 
for the timidity that hoards its 
possessions. We are too young to 
withdraw hand and brain from 
the fight. America has won its 
place through stubborn combat. 
Our present progress is but a 
beginning. We have but culled 
the first fruits. 

Business is good, though the 
spiritless find the new competi- 
tion tough going. There are new 
sweeping currents in business 
which are puzzling. 


Thespectacleoflife has become 
kaleidoscopic. Yet the aggregate 
volume of business is steadily 
mounting. The clink of coin and 
the rustle of greenbacks in the 
pay envelope are louder. The 
wage earner is earning more, is 
spending more. 


The gas of war boom has es- 
caped. There still remain great 
volumes of business for those 
who want it hard enough to 
take it. 


**Gone Are the Days’’ 


A multitude of new wants has 
junked old stand-bys. Time has 
transformed many former novel- 
ties and specialties into staples. 
Popular demand for some has 
vanished overnight. Style and 
progress have made some prod- 
ucts suddenly obsolete. If yours 
is one which has seen others 
swept along on the tide of public 
favor, find out why. 


True, because new products 
are now clamoring for a share of 
the public’s dollar, business 
may be harder to get. But the 
prizes are just as lucrative as 
ever. Tactics must change. If 
people are not buying from some 
factory owners, it is because 
they are buying elsewhere. Some 
manufacturers suffer not be- 





CIRCULATION 810,599 


cause people are not buying at 
all but because the public does 
not want their commodities or 
does not know about them. And 
compare your own diversity of 
expenditures with those of your 
father’s. 


Business is different, but it is 
also bigger. The saddle-worn 
have little to give to the new com- 
petitive selling. Mass production 
and an increased wage scale have 
smashed them. The diehards 
face disaster. The alert ride with 
the winds. 


Producing New Buyers 


Confident in the new prosper- 
ity of the United States and par- 
ticularly of this favored region, 
The Chicago Territory, The 
Chicago Tribune is driving 
ahead. The right product, the 
right methods, the courage of 
execution, do get returns. There 
is no balm of Gilead in the news- 
paper business. We have no sure 
thing. What we get we fight for. 
A better product under constant 
improvement to meet the ad- 
vancing demands of readers does 
find success. And these addi- 
tional readers are that much 
greater strength in the hands of 
our advertisers. 


v v v 


ACH time in the past when 

our circulation has risen ad- 
vertisers in The Tribune have 
found their returns so much 
greater. With each increase of 
10,000, 25,000, 100,000 new read- 
ers of their advertising, sales of 
Tribune advertisers’ products 
have felt the impetus of an ex- 
panded market. 


Today The Sunday Tribune 
places on the staffs of its adver- 
tisers 1,135,575 salesmen. This 
number of copies suggests, per- 
suades, convinces in the world’s 
richest market. The same mil- 
lion-plus salesmen, accredited, 
appealing, successful—the most 
profitable on the payroll of their | 





employers — are available for - * 
other aggressive organizations. Chicago Tribune 


When sales come harder, addi- 
tional effort produces the quota. 
When competition cuts in on the 
business, more prospects must | 
be reached. And in this struggle 
for sales The Chicago Tribune 
has placed a greater weapon in 
the hands of advertisers. Sales 
managers of nationally adver- 
tised products, department store 


“THEIR FEET ARE AWASH 
IN GOLD, YET THEY WAVER” 


heads, smal] shop keepers have 
tested and testified to the pro- 
ductivity of The Tribune. And 
with each new increase in circu- 
lation sales are certain to in- 
crease proportionately. 


Greater Concentration 
Coming at a time when busi- 
ness men are exclaiming about 
the increased cost of doing busi- 
ness these 1,135,575 families pre - 
sent a market of one billion 
seven hundred million dollars. 


= v 


HE city of Chicago alone offers 

a market of eleven hundred 
and fifty-three million dollars 
annually. Seventy-four per cent 
of Chicago’s families turn to 
The Sunday Tribune for their 
spending suggestions. Through 
one newspaper you open up a 


market of $850,000,000. 


Annual expenditures in Chi- 
cago are staggering. Factory out- 
puts are swallowed without 
causing a ripple. Chicago people 
spend a mere $10,000,000 for beds. 
Buying $356,000,000 worth of 
food requires another $18,000,000 
for stoves and ranges and 
$12,000,000 for refrigerators. 
Clothes worth $180,000,000 re- 
quire bureaus, chiffoniers, etc., 
worth $15,000,000. $10,000,000 
is spent for cleaning supplies, 
soaps, etc., each year. 700.000 
dozen towels are bought annu- 
ally. These are only typical of 
the items that cause the golden 
clangor of the market. And to 
guarantee that market Chicago 
spends $1,000,000 annually for 
its baby carriages. 


No matter what you are sell- 
ing, there are greater sales ahead 
if you use The Chicago Tribune. 
Our files contain a growing list 
of energetic concerns who, de- 
termined to get greater sales, 
got them with profit by using 
The Tribune. 


THE WORLD"S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 





DAILY, 1,135,575 SUNDAY 





























With every 
recipe that calls for 
orange Juice, use 


SUMORO 
ORANGE 


NOBODY likes to squeeze 
oranges. SUMORO ORANGE 
is sweetened, concentrated 
orange juice with a dash of 
lemon juice. It contains no 
preservatives. Use it in mixed 
drinks. Order a bottle today 
from your nearest grocery, 
delicatessen or drug store. 


Sole Distributors 


CANADA DRY GINGER ALE 


INCORPORATED 
25 West 43rd Street, New York 














“T say, Bob and Phyllis haven’t thrown a row in 
weeks. Why the awful tranquillity?” 


“Well, I guess they’ve nullified their fighting issues. 
Phyl’s memorized Work and Bob’s discovered Bas- 
com’s, just above 44th, you know...” 


And branches at The Biltmore, Plaza, Van- 
derbilt, Ambassador, Astor, Commodore, Bel- 
mont, Murray Hill, Imperial and Williams 

Club. 
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William English of the Heights Ca- 
sino, a veteran of several seasons, by 
the decisive margin of 15—5, 15—S. 

Like Mr. Cross, Mr. Lawrence is a 
hard hitter, though he hasn’t quite the 
wrist of the former. Should he de- 
velop into as good a player as Mr. 
Cross it won’t be possible for him to 
duplicate the latter’s record of last 
year, for the association has adopted a 
new ruling that disqualifies any player 
in Class C who competes on the A 
team from playing again in the C team 
matches or tournaments. 


HE opening of the five new 

squash racquet courts at the Rock- 
away Hunt Club was notable for the 
fact that it marked the introduction 
of doubles play in the metropolitan 
area. Rockaway is the first club in 
the metropolitan association to build a 
doubles court, although in Philadel- 
phia and Boston the doubles game has 
been popular for years. 

The new singles courts are of stand- 
ard specification, measuring 32 feet 
long and 18 feet 6 inches wide. The 
walls are of a special cement mixture 
and the floor is of wood. Among 
the players who took part in the exhi- 
bitions were Palmer Dixon, former 
national amateur champion; Jock Sou- 
tar of Philadelphia, professional cham- 
pion; George Cummings, professional 
of the University Club; Eddie Rog- 
ers and Steve Gregor, professionals at 
the Racquet and Tennis Club; and 
John Friel of the Philadelphia Rac- 
quet Club. 

Mr. Dixon has been devoting some 
of his time this fall to the intricacies 
of hard racquets and finds it a “mar- 
vellous” game. He also looks forward 
to seeing some of the professional 
squash tennis exhibitions at the Shel- 
ton Club. Give Mr. Dixon a hand- 
in. He states that he has never seen 
a high class squash tennis match but he 
is willing to be convinced that squash 
tennis can be high class. Now will 
all the squash tennis gentlemen who 
will concede as much for squash rac- 
quets please stand up? —A. D. 


For the man who does not own an 
automobile, Yellow Cab supplies that 
special service whenever he desires it. For 
the man who does own an automobile, 
Yellow Cab relieves him of the incon 
venience of driving his own car.—Cir- 
cular of the Yellow Cab Company of 
Buffalo. 


Which just about covers the situa- 
tion. 
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HOCKEY 


Bald Statement and Some 
Line-ups — Dentist 
Brown—O’ Brien or the 





Prince of Wales—Ice in 
Texas 
BIG man 
with a_ bald 
$ head, bent double 
sm over his hooked 


stick, pushing, zig- 
zagging through a 
scramble of bent or 
straightened figures, sweaters, sticks 
the little puck flying in front 
of him on each side the faces 
of the crowd, unreal in the downpour 
of white light, rising into the shadow 
of the balconies. A shout like 
the roar of an animal booms through 
the stone corridors of Madison Square 
Garden the puck flies like a 
heavy, violent bird, disappears. 
Goal! The bald-headed man skates 
slowly back. ‘The crowd relaxes. The 
figures on the sallow ice, dusted with 
are arranged in a new pat- 








curlicues, 
tern. 

I was thinking of one of the last 
goals that followers of hockey saw 
last spring, before the season closed. 
The New York Rangers were play- 
ing Boston. Ching Johnson got the 
puck and skated the length of the ice 
to score. He was easy to notice and 
easy to remember. He played without 
a hat and his almost hairless head 
shone like a billiard ball. Without 
being a good skater he was a spectacu- 
lar puck-carrier. He and Taffy Abel 
(you couldn’t make up a name as 
good as that) were the famous de- 
fence men of the Rangers. They were 
supposed to lie back and wait to break 
up opposing plays, but both went down 
the ice when they had a chance. ‘They 
are in the line-up again this year. 
Vernon Forbes, the short, grinning 
goal-tender for the Americans (the 
other New York team) is gone. He 
made a big success his first season but 
last year he flopped. He has been re- 
placed by Joe Miller from St. Paul. 
Shorty Green, the forward, was 
smashed up so many times last year 
that his doctor made him quit the 
game. In recognition of his services 
he has been made manager of the 
Americans. Billy Boucher is taking 
his place in the line. He is a brother 
of Frank Boucher, who plays centre 
for the Rangers. There are eleven 
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only mutton 
_ for Thanksgiving 


For the old flintlock didn’t always work. The 
idea was good but the execution of the gun and 
the turkey was often postponed. 

The modern conception of fire from flint-and- 
steel is a Clark Lighter that always works. The 
thousands-of-years’ old idea is now embodied in 
a beautiful jeweler-made article that adorns even 
a lady’s hand as she gracefully wishes “ Let there 
be a light.” Instantaneously her cigarette springs 
into life . . . (What a painting Parrish could 
make of this feminine Aladdin and her marvel- 
ous never-failing lamp!) 

Clark Lighters, masculine or feminine, are 
made in a wide variety of styles any one of which 
would make a Thanksgivi ing gift. For men 
espec ially, the Windodger (the Lighter that 
works in the wind) cov coed in genuine leather, 
would be welcomed as a real treasure. Be sure 
that you buy a Clark and not one of the current 
not-too-flattering imitations. 


W. G. CLARK & CO., INC. 


NORTH ATTLEBOROUGH, MASS. 584 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


Showrooms: 


ALWAYS 
WORKS 
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Silent 
verdicts 


EITHER dance nor 
dinner partner 
will confide in you her 
opinion of what you 
wear. You may defi- 
nitely be assured, how- 
ever, that her unspoken 
verdict will be flatter- 
ingly favorable if you 
present yourself in a 
dinner jacket tailored 
by Browning-King. 


Incidentally, it costs no 
more to be impressively 
correct. 


Drowning King-@ Co- 


One East 45th Street 
at Fifth Avenue 





New York 
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sons in the Boucher family. All of 
them are professional hockey players. 


LL this, of course, doesn’t make 

sense to anyone who didn’t fol- 
low hockey last year; but a good many 
people did follow it. Many of them 
had never heard of the game until Tex 
Rickard brought it out of the woods, 
out of colleges, out of windy rinks on 
Canadian lakes and the slushy indoor 
rinks in American suburbs. Rickard 
wanted to make money out of the 
game and in order to do this he dem- 
onstrated that it is the fastest game in 
the world and that Canadian profes- 
sionals play it in a way that makes the 
efforts of the best college amateurs 
look second-rate. 

Most of the players on the Ameri- 
can teams are Canadians. Billy Burch, 
for instance, who plays for the New 
York Americans, has been called the 
Yonkers Phantom. Burch was born 
in Yonkers—yes; but his parents 
moved to Canada when he was two 
years old. ‘Two new men who will 
be given a trial with the Rangers— 
Chapman and Grey—both played with 
the Port Arthur team, winner of the 
world’s amateur championship _ last 
year. Some of the few Americans are 
known in other branches of athletics. 
Lionel Conacher, of the American de- 
fence, has been helping to coach the 
Rutgers football team. Babe Dye, 
star of the Chicago Black Hawks, who 
was badly hurt last month in a prac- 
tice game, played several seasons of 
baseball with the International League. 
Almost all the players have some pro- 
fession beside hockey: one works in a 
government liquor store in Montreal, 
three are farmers, two used to be 
trappers for the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany, one is a school-teacher. Stanley 
Brown asked to be transferred from 
New York to Detroit this winter. De- 
troit is just across the boundary from 
Windsor, Canada, where Brown prac- 
tices dentistry—he explained _ that 
spending so much time in the East 
caused suffering among his regular 
patients. 


HEN Rickard brought hockey 

to New York there wasn’t a 
newspaperman in the city who posed 
as a hockey specialist. Some of the 
men sent to cover the first contests did 
not know whether the players should 
hit the puck with the sides of their 
sticks or bunt it with the ends. To 
help them out the authorities of Madi- 
son Square Garden sent a man to sit 
on the press bench and tell who scored 
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the goals and which side was winning. 

Every year hockey attracts a new 
set of rooters who at the beginning 
don’t know any more than those first 
“specialists.” In view of this it may 
not be a bad idea—even at the risk 
of annoying people who know all 
about it—to outline the general scheme 
of professional hockey. : 

There is one big league, the Na- 
tienal Hockey League, divided into 
two groups: in the international group 
are the Ottawa Senators, the Montreal 
Maroons, the Montreal Canadiens, the 
Toronto Maple Leafs, and the New 
York Americans; in the American 
group are the New York Rangers, the 
Boston Bruins, the Pittsburgh Pirates, 
the Detroit Cougars, and the Chicago 
Black Hawks. 

Every year at the end of the season 
the teams that are second and third in 
each group play each other for the 
right to play a deciding series against 
the team that is first. The victor of 
that match plays the team that has 
won in the other group, for the cham- 
pionship of the league. ‘This is also 
the championship of the world. ‘To 
the winner in the international divi- 
sion goes the O’Brien Cup. ‘To the 
winner in the American division goes 
the Prince of Wales Cup. ‘To the 
winner of the world’s series goes an- 
other cup with a fancy name. 


AMES, you might think, would 
4 make little difference. O’Brien 
or the Prince of Wales—what does 
it matter? Nevertheless, the Toronto 
hockey players in the International 
group have changed their name. They 
used to be the St. Pats. Now they’re 
the Maple Leafs. It was decided after 
due consideration that St. Pats sounded 
too Irish and tough. 

There have been other changes. 
Overtime play allowance has been cut 
down from twenty minutes to ten. 
The penalty shot has been cut out. 
Sticks have been shortened from sixty 
to fifty-three inches. Cooper Smeaton 
of Montreal has been appointed spe- 
cial overseer of all referees. Rules 
like this make very little difference. 
Hockey hasn’t really changed; it has 
only grown. Out on the Pacific 
Coast C. C. Pyle, tempter of ama- 
tcur tennis players, has organized a 
hockey league that includes Oakland, 
Hollywood, Los Angeles, and San 
Francisco. Down in Texas—believe 
t or not—there is a hockey league. 
[t began activities last month. The 
first game, played in Fort Worth be- 
tween Fort Worth and Dallas teams, 











this cutting and waving and 


shampooing and treating of hair— 


they do these things differently here! 


setting—modernistic color, curves, an- 


gles; acts as inspiration. equipment— 


modernistic too, here meaning clean 


bright 


clever as can be, with a way of work- 


super-efficiency. operators— 


ing a high-powered and utterly 


remorseless becomingness into every 


coiffure they do. find out more by 


phoning plaza 1362 for an appointment. 


PPERRE 


for twenty years expert coiffeur 
to america’s smartest women 


39 west 57th street 
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unusual creation, this 
necklace of diamonds 
and carved emeralds... 
or if you choose, two 
bracelets, by parting the 
center clasp. 


This is just another 
example of the charm- 
ing distinctiveness of 
Brand-Chatillonjewelry, 
always just a step in 
advance of the mode. 


Here, in an atmosphere 
of friendly helpfulness, 
one may choose from a 
truly distinctive collec- 
tion of gems and silver. 


JBRAND_ 
CHATILLON 


Jewelers and Silversmiths 


725 Fifth Avenue - New York City 


Between 56th and 57th Streets 
coo 
Brooklyn: 

Wm. Wise & Sons, Inc. 
1410 Fulton Street 
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drew a crowd of more than twenty | 


thousand. There’s a hockey league 
in the Northeast and another in New 
England. 


In Canada there is a hockey league | 


on every mill pond, for hockey is the 
northern equivalent of sand-lot base- 
ball. Canucks in fur caps and short 
coats stand beside fires on the banks, 
breathing into the frosty air a fine mist 
of Government whiskey. Before a 
crowd in evening dress, on Tuesday 
evening, November 15, the first puck 
of the season will be tossed on to the 


ice in Madison Square Garden. 
—N. B., Jr. 


AFTERNOON TEA 
AMONG THE LADIES 


fester Piace: “So in the 
final quatrain I let the image 
begin to fade. It grows vaguer and 
vaguer, more vaporous and ineffable 
phrase by phrase and indeed word by 
word, until in the last line its un- 
utterable delicacy perfectly expresses 
the longing of my heart for its ideal, 
the reaching out of my soul. 
Pardon? Another crumpet? Oh, no, 
my dear, I could not dear another 
crumpet!” 

FOURTEENTH STREET, SIXTH AVE- 
NUE: “Gimme another cookie. . . . So 
I says to him, if you don’t like it you 
know what you can do. Better guys 
than you have had to. And / certain- 
ly ain’t holding you. Joe looks like a 
good feller to me, I says, but I could 
pick up a dozen of you in the dime 
museum. . . . Gimme another cookie, 
will yuh, Jane?” 

THE LirrLte TEA ROoM IN THE 
Tuirties: “Seven dollars a yard for 
merely that! Think of it! ... Have 
another scone, dear, they’re very good. 
... But Jim absolutely entreated me to 
have a gown of rose velvet. He made 
me the prettiest compliment; I do wish 
I could remember it . . . something 
about a wildflower enclosed in silken 
petals, or—oh well, like that but ever 
so poetic. And anyhow I had wanted 
velvet for this season so I thought I’d 
kill two... .” 

Forty-sIxtH STREET West: “Lis- 
ten, Babe, you get this straight. “That 
guy is no guy to fool with; look 
what he did to me! Before we 
even opened the show in Asbury—As- 
bury, mind you! —he grabbed me out- 
ta the first row where I belonged and 
put that putty-faced Grandison dame 
in my place. What did he do that 
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Lilac prevents skin Llemisues 


Tiny nicks 
in shaving 
threaten your skin! 


Notice the small skin ridges on the 
tips of your fingers... The same kind 
of ridges are found in the skin of 
your face. 

Every time you shave, these skin 
ridges are scraped or nicked by your 
razor. Dust and germs find the nicks, 
then little infections develop. 

To prevent this use Pinaud’s Lila 
after each shave! It antisepticall 
protects every break in the skin, pri 
vents skin blemishes. And the same 
wonderful ingredients, newly proc 
essed, make Lilac blander than ever! 


Buy Pinaud’s Lilac at any drug or 
department store. The signature of 
Ed. Pinaud in red is on the bottle. 
Pinaud, Paris, New York. 





PINAUD’S 


LILAC 


{ Lilas de France ] 
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tor, I ask you? She’s a hundred years 
old, ain’t she? And she dances like a 
cow, don’t she? Also if she’s not 
cross-eyed I am. So you be careful 
what you say to that guy, Babe. He’s 
a sour egg if I know one. The same 
can happen to you, Babe. Will you 
shove me the gin?” 

SIXTY-EIGHTH STREET, East OF 
FirtH: “Next he placed his hand over 
my forehead and said, ‘Dear lady, 
there is nothing to fear, I assure you.’ 
... Another cup of tea, Mrs. Main- 
waring? ... Well, then he said, “The 
occult extends you its warm embrace.’ 
Of course I am much too complex to 
be an easy subject; that was a draw- 
back. But I tried to relax as com- 
pletely as I could, for one must not 
allow the mind to offer any resistance. 
You understand? And his reading 
was absolutely perfect! ... You may 
serve the brioche now, Suzanne... . 
I assure you Dessir Aghandi is quite 
miraculously psychic. He understood 
me perfectly.” 

Broapway AT 116TH STREET: 
“T flunked it. Shut up, I tell you I 
know I flunked it. Tl have to kill 
myself now. Part A of the first ques- 
tion was all I could answer... . I 
flunked it. Now he’ll never look at 
me again. I might just as well be a 
worm. Last week I met him on Am- 
sterdam Avenue and he smiled at me. 
ve flunked his exam. What am I 
going to dof Kill myself—there’s 
nothing else left. I'll have to kill my- 
self. . . . Say, are you going to leave 
me any of that cake or AREN’T you? 
I'd like to know.” —I. B. 


THE BIG MAN 
Wrap me up a plot of land. 
Tell me Napoleon stood on it, 
Or Claudius sat on it, 
Or Marie hit it with 
A grape skin. 


Wrap it up. 


I need something to show the kids. 


UH HUH DEPARTMENT 


“What Happens,” a novel of high 
school and college life, was held yester- 
day to be an obscene book. After 
reading passages, Assistant United States 
Attorney John Ryan, who prosecuted the 
case, said: “I have heard of the freedom 
of the age, but don’t we want to protect 
the morals of the young? The hearth, 
the family are what we are saving in 
seizing this book.”—The Times. 
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The world is apt to take the man who wears 
D’Andrea clothes pretty much at his 
own valuation. He looks the part. 
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Why Girls Leave Night 





Clubs — Senoritas and 
Sandwiches—T hat Port- 
land Fancy — Home 


Games 


HE number of 

people to be 
found on Broadway 
who are willing to 
put money into a 
theatrical venture 
has long sustained 
the belief that human nature is essen- 
tially optimistic. To my mind, a far 
better proof is offered by the fact that 
there are still people to start night 
clubs. I even considered it myself 
for a while, having gotten so far as 
to compose, in high glee, the mar- 
vellous send-off I would give myself 
on these pages. Then I considered 
that perhaps five or six places among 
the thousands made money last year, 
But you just can’t down 
some of the boys. The result is just 
hordes of night clubs coming and go- 
ing. If they have good entertainers, 
the crowd attending makes you crawl] ; 
if they have poor entertainers, the 
place is so terribly genteel that it makes 


and desisted. 


rotten copy. 
A large example of the first is the 
Little Club, happily ensconced on the 


site of the Club Alabam (Forty- 
fourth Street Theatre building). 


Great was the rejoicing in this depart- 
ment when it was discovered that Phil 
Baker, Sid Silvers and Marian Harris 
were to be the attractions. But even 
Phil Baker couldn’t make me stay 
among the diamonds. that so_ badly 
needed cleaning. 


HE following has just arrived 
Air Mail, Special Delivery, please- 
present-two-cents-for-postage-due : 
“Have you seen ‘A Night in Spain’ 
as interpreted by Alice Foote Mac- 
Dougall on Fifty-seventh Street? And 
the poor dear hostesses? Surely, the 
arch lady impresario means each one, 
with her flaring red robe and seductive 
white lace mantilla, to be La Belle 
Dame Sans Merci. So they must in 
truth be to ask the prices they do 
for cream-cheese-and-olive sandwiches. 
After witnessing this display, I ex- 
pect to see our lady of Bach, Bee- 
thoven, and Brahms open another res- 
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How. to fogid a 


a ‘am Ow 


a matches dropped 
in the window boxes 
. . . under the clock ... 
on the bathroom shelf may 
not cause a_ conflagration, 
but if they’re discovered by 
one’s eagle-eyed spouse, the 
result is apt to be no less 
fiery. Insurance against this 
sort of domestic disaster 
comes in the form of an 
Approved Golden Wheel 
Lighter-dependable-smooth 
and smudgeless. In every 
way a better lighter. Almost 
any smart shop can supply 
you. 


$7.50 and up 


GOLIDEN 


WH IEIL 
Approved lighter 


. 8. Patent 1637855 


HENRY LEDER & BRO., INC. 
Providence, Rhode Island 
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taurant disguised as a Cocoanut Grove 
and put her hostesses in monkey cos- 
tumes.” 

Yea, verily, I have seen same, and, 
what is more, seen it at lunch time. 
Hordes and hordes of lady shoppers 
struggling through the revolving doors 
fighting forward to register with the 
head sefiorita and then waiting, like 
so many moo-cows, until a nook is ap- 
portioned to them. And I bet not one 
of them would wait three minutes for 
George to change his tie. 


EWS, slung at you to achieve that 
4 about-town effect that the boss 
insists on: 

The Hotel St. Regis, after a sedate 
career on Fifth Avenue opposite the 
equally sedate Gotham for years and 
years, has cut loose with daily tea danc- 
ing. This to the strains of the Meyer 
Davis orchestra led by Richard Gas- 
parre (and very good). The Pall 
Mall supper club, that highly social 
Saturday night rendezvous, has moved 
there from the Lorraine. The latter 
continues, I believe, with tea dancing 
for the winter—the other move being 
to prepare you for the spring, when 
the Lorraine turns into an office build- 
ing. I only know about this old fa- 
vorite that I went there the other night 
for dinner—heaven alone knows why 
—and discovered the followir< items 
of interest: (1) Food quite good and 
service ditto, (2) about five or six 
couples who were interested and ex- 
pert in dancing, (3) the Eddie Davis 
orchestra to inspire them, and (4) a 
dance floor that permitted whirls, 
swoops, and gyrations. If you have 
a beau who can both dance and talk, 
my advice is to lead him there forth- 
with and concentrate. 


[ OWNTOWN, Don Dickerman 

has brought twelve Down East 
natives to dance the Portland Fancy, 
the Lady of the Lake, and other old- 
fashioned dances at dinner, at 10:30, 
and at supper, at the County Fair. 
And after considerable toil and trouble 
n inducing them to leave the caouws 
for a spell, he is now accused of em- 
ploying actors dressed up. Well, they 
are not. I know my Maine. No actor 
could possibly refrain from saying 
“By Heck” or spitting *backy juice on 
the floor, which the real ones would 
scorn to do. “They are sweet and ut- 
terly un-self-conscious. And I have 
mailed a proposal of marriage to Uncle 
Steve Kendall, who is seventy-six, 
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THE SPORTS PERFUME. 


MUSARDISES— 
the sports pec- 
fume—created by 
the master artist 
Gabilla for the 
American woman 
her* 
spocts ensemble. 
The breath of 
and helds 


is impvison ed in 


to complete 
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lovely Baccarat 
crystal. 
Every Gabilla pac kage 
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class with his cousin, Mellie Dunham. 
My word for the whole thing—and 
you know what a word-coiner I am 
—is “refreshing.” 


M* Pau.L Porret claims that, 
though we have made great 
strides in other forms of art, our cook- 
ing is as barbarous as ever. This with 
an exception made in favor of the Po- 
lignac. He has yet to try Frankl’s 
candidate, the Marguery (still the 
best hot hors d’oeuvres in town) and 
my own entry, Robert. In this cor- 
ner; weight one hundred and twenty- 
five pounds. 


FTER a short and apparently dis- 

astrous session, the much-jinxed 
ballroom above the Lido, now called 
the Jungle Room, went and closed 
and then opened all over again, with 
Buck and Bubbles (courtesy of the 
“Weather Clear, Track Fast” com- 
pany) heading the revue. I haven’t 
had enough ambition to go yet. The 
Lido now not only has Moss and Fon- 
tana’s twelve dollars and fifty cents 
a week to worry about, but must fain 
provide for the Yacht Club Boys, for- 
merly in the Jungle Room and still 
under contract until January first. 
Florence, of Paris fame, has opened 
up a somewhat hot and_ bothered 
joint on the site of one of the Texas 
Guinan’s, namely 117 West Forty- 
eighth Street. Those who are anxious 
to see Life without presenting a card at 
the door might go there and sit in the 
small room in preference to the ball- 
room... . At present writing, it looks 
as though George Olsen were to take 
over the Harry Richman Club on the 
fcurteenth, Harry finding himself 
firmly under contract to the “Scan- 
dals,” and having discovered that his 
place isn’t much without him. . . 
Clifton Webb has coached a new 
and ingratiating pair of dancers, 
with a sense of humor either native or 
acquired, at the Ambassador Grill. . . 
The Kretchma, a perfectly grand lit- 
tle crowded Russian restaurant that I 
first visited on Second Avenue, is now 
in larger quarters at 244 East Four- 
teenth Street. The Russian cellar 
spirit in decoration, of course; bala- 
laika music, of course; seventy-five- 
cent dinner of many courses. I be- 
lieve that the service is still leisurely 
to the point of indifference, but who 
are you to kick? The Mirliton, 
famed for hors d’oeuvres and the 
patronage of Alex Woollcott, is now 
at 14 East Fifty-eighth Street. 


Van and Schenck are at the Silver 
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The Lipstick may be used in stationary form 


. A quick flick of the cap...a gentle 
pressure on the lid... Voila! ... the 
whole art of make-up lies within your 
palm. Such is the new DUNHILL VANITY 
with its three aids to beauty . . 
powder and lipstick . . . 


single dainty unit. 


. rouge, 
combined in a 























The Lipstick may be removed and used 


. The lipstick, in your favorite shade, 
is ‘refillable. So, too, are the rouge and 
poudre compacts which come in the 
tones that you prefer . . . Available 
at the smart shops . Five to five 
hundred dollars. 


ALFRED 
and E. 


DUNHILL, 
& J. BASS, 


LTD. 
INC:, N. Y. 


Poudre and Rouge are found within the Encasement 
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Slipper, for those who insist on hear- 
ing them in the flesh. 

Impecunious young people who have 
souls above the table d’héte dinners and 
painted yellow tables of the regulation 
tea room may thank me for suggesting 
that they telephone Spring 2417 and 
request that dinner be prepared for 
two, or six, or twenty people for that 
evening. The house, which is in 
Wooster Street just below Washing- 
ton Square, is remodelled, dusky, and 
casual. The cooking is done by hand 
and is very inexpensive. In addition, 
you may bask beside a huge fire, play 
with the kittens, and make yourselves 
at home in general. It is highly amus- 
ing, and quite mad. 

And I have a craze for a new par- 
lor game, to be played at home. Six 
or eight people in a row at the left of 
an artist. Preferably one of the kind 
that draws lines and lines without your 
having the faintest idea what the sub- 
ject is until the last one. (Ask George 
Luks in.) Each person copies the 
drawing of the person on his right, 
line by line, as fast as it is drawn. 
And then you compare the first and the 
last one. O happy, simple life! Goo 
goo. Skillabootch. —LiPsTIcK 


YALE BOWL 
[Our oF His Century | 
He said ’twas Brown 
But I knew ’twas Nero; 
He wore the frown 
Of a Roman hero, 
For his thumbs went down 
To a vicious zero 
Whenever a man was hurt. 


He grinned and rubbed 
His hands together, 
(Not lately scrubbed ) 
And I wondered whether 
He slaved and grubbed 
Through the summer weather 
In hideous sweat and dirt, 
To earn his way 
Through a college season, 
And on this day 
With a twisted reason, 
Watched the play 
In pathetic treason 
To sport and a gallant game: 
Ugly and square, 
His eyes afire, 
He watched them there 
As the score went higher; 
Brutal and bare 
His look . . . no liar 
To the difficult way he came. 
—PATIENCE EDEN 
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Old Georgian Glassware in 
Golden Amber (NY 575). Gob- 
lets, $18 doz. Finger Bowls, 
$22.50 doz. Finger Bowl Plates, 
$20 doz. Ovher items propor- 
tionately priced. All carried 
in open stock. 


Sparkling Beautiesin Glass 


—and gorgeous displays of china and earthenware 
await you at PLUMMER’S! Lovely adornments 
for the table possessing the mingled qualities of 
beauty and usefulness. «+» PLUMMER’S — on 
35th Street, a few doors off Fifth Avenue— 
has served the discriminating for many years. 
An entire building (shortly-to be augmented 
by the adjoining premises) is devoted to the 
most glorious display of glass and china one 
can find anywhere. And prices are always 
at the level where they should be. cvs 
Those unable to make their purchases in 
person because of distance or the lack of 
time, will find our Mail Order Depart- 
ment prompt and careful in filling orders. 
A new and brilliant catalog will be 
mailed on request to Department N. Y. 


Wm H. PLUMMER & Gt 


IMPORTERS OF 
Modern and Antique China and Glass 


7 East 354 Street, New York 


NEW HAVEN, CONN, 


HARTFORD, CONN 
954 Chapel Street 


36 Pratt Street 
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oA ct IVIty™ 
“a |) Expressive | 
Feet 


What do your feet express? 


‘Your shoes tell the story. 





The model illustrated expresses — 
<Activity —in a swanky sports oxford 
of imported Scotch grain. 
Correctness—in its style of English 

origin — designed to meet the 

exigencies of sportswear. 
Comfort —in the fine lines, the soft 

wing tip and boy’s heel. 
Quality— in the Hanan trade-mark. 


$16.50 


Bose to accompany — 
Sports hose of silk and 
wool in subtle beige tones 
$3.95 a pair 


A Booklet of Fall Footwear 
will be sent upon request 


& SON 


And 28 Other Stores 718 Fifth Avenue 634 Fifth Avenuc 


516 Fifth Avenue 411 Fifth Avenue é 
New York City Throughout the World New York City 
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MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK 
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Complete Equipment for the Hunt 


Send for HuntinG Hints for the Novice 
BOSTON PALMBEACH NEWPORT 


LITTLE BUILOING PLAZA BUILDING AUORAIN BUILOING 
Teewont com. Goristorn Couats Rese 220 Brutwe Avenve 
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THE ANNUAL 
MEETING 


’"M NOT angry, I’m only aw- 

fully, awfully hurt. Especially 

since I’ve been trying so hard all 
along to do the right thing. 

After I put my little bond—a quite 
important investment which I made 
last spring—in the safe-deposit box, 
its future seemed up to me. The man 
I'd bought it from at the bank had 
said that while he’d Jove to see me 
any time, I should really discuss any 
worries I had with the corporation 
that made the bond. 

Well, I did begin to worry. I sud- 
denly found I would have to stop my 
weekly visits to the bond and be away 
all summer. The poor little thing was 
all. alone in its box and I realized that 
too much loneliness isn’t good for a 
security. 

First I thought I’d_ write the 
corporation, but I had always heard 
corporations were soulless and I didn’t 

want to risk a rebuff. Just as I thought 
I might have to give up my trip, some- 
one suggested that I buy a stock in the 
same corporation and then the little 
bond, having a member of its own 
family there, wouldn’t depreciate. 

I’d like to have bought more than 
one stock because I think a family of 
two is much too small and leads to 
selfishness, but the stocks were very 
expensive—then. 

You could almost see the bond wag- 
ging its coupons when [ put the stock 
in the box with it, and I went away 
happily. 

Evidently buying the stock was just 
the right thing to do to make the cor- 
poration notice me. I’d never had a 
word from them when I bought the 
bond, but a few weeks after the stock 
purchase they began to write me all the 
time. I will say they were lovely. In 
spite of the fact that they hardly; 
knew me they sent me a full state- 
ment of how much money the corpo- 
ration had, and they always referred 
to us—the corporation and me—as 





HEN I came back to the city, 

in the fall, I moved and they 
sensed it somehow and wrote almost 
immediately for my hew address, so 
that “we wouldn’t get out of touch 
with each other,” as they said. 

They were so sweet about sending 
the dividend that I be gan to think Id 
like to send them something, but I 
couldn’t think of what a corporation 
would like. Flowers fade so soon; it’s 
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hard to get the right book and I didn’t 
imagine they’d care for candy. 

But since what happened yesterday, 
I’m certainly glad I saved my money. 
[ got a letter from them in the morn- 
ing mail and I opened it with the 
eager interest I feel for all their let- 
ters. When I saw that it was a notice 
of the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders I was excited and pleased. I’ve 
been anxious to meet some of the other 
holders of a stock and I think you 
often get to know terribly nice people 
if you just go places where they are. 
Tuesday, November 8, it said and I 
rushed to write it down in my en- 
gagement book before I read any 
further. ‘Then I read what we were 
going to do, and it certainly sounded 
like a lovely afternoon. 

About the middle of the page the 
type got so large I should have sus- 
pected something. It said to sign the 
attached “proxy” if I couldn’t come. 
Couldn’t come? I quickly turned to 
the thing called “proxy” and guess 
what they suggested—that I appoint 
Charles M. Schwab, Eugene G. Grace, 
Percy A. Rockefeller, William E. 
Corey and Moses Taylor to act for me 
and vote my stock. Why, I’ve heard 
of those men all my life and I 
wouldn’t dare ask them to go ’way 
over to Newark just to save me a few 
steps. If they can go, I can go, I 
thought. * Besides, how nice if we 
could all take the same tube. With 
their experience they could probably 
tell me a whole lot about how to raise 
little securities. 

I was just about to write “non- 
sense,” that it would be no trouble at 
all for me to come; that the privilege 
of getting acquainted was absolutely 
worth the effort; that if Mr. Schwab 
and his friends were there I’d simply 
love to meet them, but I couldn’t 
think of troubling them to be proxies, 
when it came over me in a flash—per- 
haps they didn’t want me! 

I looked more closely and I saw a 
red rubber-stamp serial number. So 
that was the way they thought of me, 
after all we’d been to each other. 
Probably they never even expected me 
to come ... hoped I wouldn’t. Then 
I read the underlined printing in the 
corner: Please sign this proxy and re- 
turn it promptly in the accompanying 
envelope. 

_ I don’t think I’m hypersensitive, 
but I do know when I’m not wanted. 
And when anyone sends you an invi- 
tation enclosing a_ self-addressed 
stamped envelope for your refusal— 
well, you begin to wonder. From 
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¢ HO can blame the proud 
possessor ot one of 


these so-clever little books 
for the replenishment of 
beauty if she be tempted to 
consult it a bit oftener than 
really necessary—if she in- 
dulge in flaunting it before 
the admiring eyes of others? 

Who can chide 
her? The dainty 
beauty - book she 
carries is such a 
delight to be- 







Colors to match one’s 
costume or purse— 
Red, Black, Brown. 
Blue, Green or Gre). 


Raquel 
Vanity 
Book 


hold; such a delight to 
handle; and such a delight to 
open and use—especially with 
envious others looking on. 

Bound in the richest and 
softest of luxurious /eather— 
an exquisite edition De Luxe; 
as befits a book containing 
the necessaries for repairing 
ravages to one’s 
good looks. 

As aristocratic 
inside as out. 

Fashion’s new- 
est - nicest - and - 
smartest accessory 
for tending one’s 
beauty—and also 
the thinnest and 
smallest. 







Cover decoration 
of Spanish motif, 
wrought in Gold. 


“Bound in “De Luxe Leather 


Containing both Rouge and Powder Compacts (Refills) with separate 


puff for each. Compacts in choice of shades, and in choice of the three 
fascinating odeurs by Raquel—Orange Blossom Fragrancia, L’Endeley, 
and Olor de la Noche (Fragrance of the Night). 


$2.50 


In Gold Leather for Evening Wear, $5 
Raquel, Inc., 475 Fifth Avenue, New York 




















EACH NAIL 
EXQUISITE AS A PEARL 
.- but not so fragile 


Nev in a twinkling you can adorn 
your nails with the utterly smart tint 
of pink perfection—without worry of dull 
spots or peeling. 


It is the gift of wonderful Glazo. And 
what magic it is! 


No buffing. Just a deft flick and instantly! 
... nails gleam with the irresistible lustre 
of a precious pearl. 


And this beauty is steadfast because Glazo 
is so unlike ordinary liquid polishes. For 
a whole week its radiance remains un- 
dimmed. Neither soap and water nor work 
can harm it. And it will not peel or grow 
dull in spots. 


Insist upon Glazo if you would be sure that 
your nails glow with the lasting, lustrous 
tint now the vogue. Like the most expen- 
sive, imported polishes it comes complete 
in twin bottles. In one, Glazo Polish. In 
the other, Glazo Remover. 


Ytep into your favorite shop and ask for 
Slazo. Or mail the coupon with 10c for a 
complete miniature 
manicure. The Glazo 
Company, 911A Blair 
Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio; 
468 King Street, W., 
‘s oronto, Canada. 


The Original Com- 
plete Liquid Polish— 
Fifty Cents, 


GLAZO 


SaHREeReEHeHeeeeHeas Bf 
Please send trial size. 10c enclosed. 
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City State 





now on I’m going to return that cor- 
poration’s letters unopened, which will 
protect me. But my little stock and my 
little bond—what kind of a heredity 
will they have? 

—KATHERINE SPROEHNLE 


AT HOME IN SPARE 
TIME 


A ComMPposITE STORY BY A 
CompPosIrE HERO 


HE effect on my friends was 
tremendous. The laughter 


stopped. There were gasps of 
amazement. 

“Fred!” they cried. “‘Where did 
you learn to speak French like that? 
Who was your teacher?” 

“T have never even seen my teach- 
er,” I replied, “and just a short while 
ago I couldn’t play a note.” 

Then I explained how for years I 
had longed to play the piano. And 
before I knew it I was playing all 
the pieces I liked best. Ballads, clas- 
sical numbers, or jazz, all with equal 
ease. 

Today I am one of the biggest men 
in our industry. Scarcely a meeting 
or a banquet is held without my being 
asked to speak. ‘This amazing train- 
ing has made me into a self-confident, 
aggressive talker—an easy conversa- 
tionalist—almost overnight. 

The first night I mastered a fasci- 
nating fox-trot and Charleston step, 
and soon I knew I was ready for the 
best of them. It was real fun fol- 
lowing the simple diagrams and di- 
rections, right there in my own room, 
without music or partner. 

I can scarcely believe it myself, but 
just a few months ago I didn’t know 
a word of French. ‘Then I played 
through the first few bars of Liszt’s 
immortal Liebestriume, and my 
friends sat breathless, spellbound. I 
was amazed to learn that I actually 
had a natural gift for public speak- 
ing, and in a ridiculously short time I 
was able to face giant audiences— 
without a trace of stage fright. In 
the first three months I made over 
eight thousand dollars—bigger, quicker 
money than [I ever made before in 
my whole life. Best of all, the meth- 
ods I used required no heartless ex- 
ercises, no tiresome practicing. Twen- 
ty minutes a day, in my spare time, 
have made me able to dominate 
one man or five thousand. I have 
become an accomplished dancer right 
in my own home at a small cost. 


—A. H. F. 
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“Gentlemen 
it 1s fitting—” 
































Why is a flowery speech like a 
bulging union suit? 

It makes one appear stuffed. 
That’s why we don’t make flowery 
speeches about Reis Lavender 
Label union suits. They fit. They’re 
warm and soft. The last word in 
comfort and expert tailoring. 

It’s no trick to be fitted for a 
Reis knit union suit. Drop into 
your favorite store today and be 
measured in a second or two by the 
unerring Reis “Double Check” 
method. Perfect fit guaranteed. 

One of these frosty mornings 
that snug Reis union suit will be 
the better half of your costume. 
Better be ready—and be sure it’s 
Reis Lavender Label. Wide range 
of quality fabrics, priced from 
$2.00 to $10.00. 


ROBERT REIS & CO. 
889 Broadway, New York City 


Charge to 


U.S. Pat. Off 












Trade Mark Reg. 


Lavender Label Union Suits 
Highest Quality 
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NOT SO VERY GRIMM 


GENTLEMAN of consider- 
A able social distinction and 

breeding had three daughters 
of great beauty and great charm. In 
fact they were almost like triplets. 
By their charm alone you could not 
tell them apart, and by their beauty 
alone you could tell them apart—but 
you wouldn’t want to. They were 
very confusing. 

Now these three daughters had a 
suitor. He was a very nice young 
man who belonged to most of the best 
clubs, could talk about almost any- 
thing that did not require much talk- 
ing about, and was frequently seen 
coming back from ‘Tuxedo looking 
as if he had had a good time. He 
was like that. He was terribly in love 
with the three daughters, but suffered 
from an inability to determine which 
one he wanted to marry. 

“T am,” he would say, “bothered 
by an embarrassment of riches.” 

So he went to the father of the 
girls, explained his difficulty, and 
asked: “‘What the hell am I to do?” 

“There are,” the father replied, 
“pills, potions, and portents applicable 
to those in your position. Perhaps you 
might ask the old lady who rattles 
round in the pit of the Eighth Ave- 
nue subway with her arms folded be- 
hind her back, or you might ask a bar- 
tender, or you might conjure up the 
genii of the Brooklyn Bridge—de- 
lightful fellows, but none of these I 
deem just satisfactory. There are 
also courses of action, and I think 
when in a difficulty a course of action 
s best. Go and ask my daughters to 
draw lots for you.” 

So the young man went and asked 
the daughters, but they said that none 
of them wanted him. 

“What,” they added, “made you 
think we did?” 

So he went away with a display of 
dignity and never came back. 

—OLIVER CLAXTON 


AT CONCERT PITCH 
The melancholy days are come, 
The saddest of the year, 
When débutante musicians try 
The critic’s soul and ear. 


Is your auto equipped with my invisible 
ccessory ? If not, come in and see it.— 
Doylestown (Pa.) Bulletin. 


Come in and what it? 
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Evening Wraps of 
regal elegance for 
the Promenade at 


the Metropolitan. 


SAECKELSCO. 


*Jurricrs Exclusively 
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“FAMOUS WINKS” 


Flashing with Life ... Appealing . Impish 

.-- Dreamy at times . . Each delicate shade of 

emotion is expressed i: in Texas Guinan’s heav- 

enly eyes which are framed in soft, luxuriant 

lashes. Miss Guinan is the star of the Broad- 
way success, “Padlocks of 1927’’. 











Give your eyes 
this irresistible charm— 


O be radiantly beautiful you 

must reveal thealluring charm 
thatslumbersin the drowsy depths 
of your eyes...that is the latest 
whisper of fashion. 


With the magic touch of Winx, 
it’s done! Never have you seemed 
so irresistibly beautiful,so smart. 
And without the faintest hint of 
unnaturalness, your eyes appear 
larger, more expressive...raptur- 
ous pools of dancing light fringed 
ae soft, luxuriant lashes. 


So Safe and Easy to Apply 


In a twinkling . . . Winx gives to the eyes the 
elusive beauty that women seek. Just cover 
the lashes lightly with Winx, using the dainty 
little plume. Then to obtain the best effect, use 
a small soft brush and quickly flick the top 
lashes upward and the lower lashes down- 
ward. This spreads Winx evenly from lid to 
lash tip. 

The beauty lavished upon the eyes by Winx 
is neither transient nor fragile. A stray tear... 
an uninvited cinder ...a day of swimming in 
salt or fresh water... You are safe! Winx 
beauty remains undimmed. It is waterproof 
and lasting. It will not run. 


And unlike ordinary lash preparations, Winx 
is absolutely harmless and safe to use. It can- 
not injure the eyes or the lashes. 


Simple to Remove 


Most fastidious women remove Winx nightly. 
It is so easily done. Pat cold cream or Lashlux 
on the lashes...then gently remove it with 
a cloth moistened in warm 
water, always remembering 
to stroke the lashes down- 
ward, not across. Winx 
comes off with the cream. 
You can also remove it 
easily with soap and water. 
Insist upon Winx, the orig- aD 
inal liquid lash dressing. As ? V@s 
onlyWinx can give to lashes 

the softness and beauty de- j 
manded by fashion. Your a 
choice of black or brown & 
++.75c¢ complete. At all N 
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toilet goods counters. At : 
all drug stores. Ross Com- =") 
pany, , —— 17th Street, 
New York 
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The Original IN Liquid Lash Dressing 








THE ART 
GALLERIES 


Marin Comes to Town 
Again— Big Art for 
Little Buyers—Progress 
Among the Printmakers 


64 the many 
if things herald- 
ed for the coming 
fortnight, the most 
important to hand 
is the news from 
the north woods 
that Stieglitz is returning to hang a 
new Marin show. As Marin is one 
of the immortals we can feel sure 
about, we await with interest and so 
on. Jacob Epstein, the dynamiter of 
sculptural conceptions, is also afoot in 
the land and can be seen at the Ferar- 
gil. The Reinhardt Galleries also plan 
a big show—modern French contem- 
poraries. Great sculpture—Charles 
Despiau at Brummer’s next week. 

In a week that fell between two 
stools we found greatest joy in the 
good word that Macy’s has taken 
heart and continues its art policy. The 
current show is of the Woodstock 
group and a whole room has been 
turned over to the exhibit. We have 
high hopes for this sort of drum 
beating. Your art galleries, whether 
lined with velvet or beaver board, at- 
tract the art buyer who has had his 
inhibitions removed and is not afraid 
to touch a canvas. Here in this mad- 
house pass the thousands who may be 
intent on a sardine or a tennis ball. 
When they come full face upon art— 
who knows?—they may purchase it 
without arousing all the old watchdogs 
of Puritanism that keep the average 
man from spending currency for 
things of the soul. 

The Woodstock group has one or 
two of the best of the younger group. 
There is Arnold Wiltz, with one of 
his lesser canvases. Then there is 
Rudolf Wettereau, from whom we 
would get a kick even in a regular 
gallery. His “Blue and White Pitch- 
er’ and his “Magee’s Barns” are 
well realized canvases. We liked 
moderately the “Lakehill Road” of 
Margaret Chaplin and “The House 
on the Road” of Marion Bullard. 
Others in the show are Julius Bloch, 
Allen Cochran, Paul Gaulois, H. H. 
Hohnhorst, Neil Ives, Georgina Klit- 
gaard. 
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Twin Stars ~ 
CONSTANC 
TALMADG 


in her 
latest 
triumph 
‘Breakfast 
atSunrise’’ 


























































Type GSX-201-A 
General purpose 
Price $1.75 


|\Gold Seal’ 
Radio Tubes 


All Standard 
Types 


T’S the Star es rs that count 
—in radio as in “‘pictures.’’ 


Gold Seals have won nation-wide fav: 
or by consistent “star performance. 
In volume, range, and full rich tone 
they are far superior to the tubes 0! 
a year or two ago. 
Are you still listening to 1925 recep 
tion? Gold Seals will bring your se 
up to date—and delight you. 
Send for free copy of our new 
booklet, “‘How to Get the Best 
Results from your Radio Tubes” 
—full of helpful information. 


Gold Seal Electrical Co., In 
250 Park Ave., New York 


Send me copy of the new booklet. 
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Gome fun we got out of the Fifty 
Prints of the Year. With a little 
of its usual smugness washed down the 
drain pipe, the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts puts out a fine collec- 
tion at the Art Center. Somewhere 
along the line some one has told the 
Institute a little more about the word 
modern. ‘This year’s categories are 
more definite and the modern etchers 
are there by right rather than catalogue 
number. ‘The exhibit is a creditable 
showing of some of the best Ameri- 
cana and we know of no better way 
of spending a few dollars. The cata- 
logue is plainly marked and the desire 
of purchase can be settled by compari- 
son. 

Even in the conservative wing we 
found a great deal to please the eye. 
Auerbach-Levy’s Holbein is interest- 
ing. The Gerrhart and Baumann 
block prints are both beautiful. We 
would hardly call Lankes conservative. 
Anyway that turbulent soul has one of 
his poetic landscapes. And there is 
something to Nason, evidently a fol- 
lower of Rockwell Kent. If you 
like the old time things, the Whistler- 
ian “Wharf” of Winkler will appeal 
to you. 

In the red group (ranging from 
Russian red to cerise) are such favor- 
ites as Peggy Bacon with her bitter, 
deep-biting tool; Fiske Boyd, Wanda 
Gag and Harry Wickey. The latter 
has one of his truly marvellous rhyth- 
mic compositions, called “The Jun- 
gle.” We think him best in these 
swirling arrangements in which every 
line is considered in respect to the sym- 
phonic whole. There is the sad beauty 
of Vincent Canadé and quite a beau- 
tiful etching by Ganso. The reformed 
baker is on better terms with beauty 
in his black and white than he is in 
color. Kuniyoshi, we are glad to see, 
has gone in for lithographs. His oils 
are above the purchasing range of the 
lowly collector and no sincere Ameri- 
can collection should be without a 
Kuniyoshi. It is a good show and 
something for the American gravers 
to be proud of. 


Dene CaRROLL is having one of his 
infrequent shows at the Rehn Gal- 
lery, stronghold of this group of 
American painters, best described as 
the Bellows heritage. We think of 
Carroll as a lyric poet, somewhat dis- 
traught and disgruntled in an age that 
has gone mad over syncopation, broken 
rhythms and dissonance. A _ painter 
must not be outmoded, so he seems to 
have tried his hand at free verse. This 
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around the saning roast, some of them on benches, some on stools, and 
most of them wishing, very likely, that they had chairs with backs instead. 
\. Then one day they got their wish, and the sturdy stools with their 
rugged beauty gave way to their more comfortable competitors. Now, too 
charming to be abolished, the stools are reproduced in 


their native oak as well as other woods, and they serve 


very handily as end and side tables. a There 





are many forms of the indispensable small table, some of them boasting a book 
trough set beneath the flat top, others offering shelves for magazines. Some 
table tops are round, some oval, some square; some have drop leaves and some 
have not. bid And, with even all these, we haven’t yet included butterfly 
and gateleg tables and many other types, every 
one of them a masterful symphony of form, work- 


manship, and wood, supported by the delightful 





melody of a pleasant price. 


W. & J. SLOANE 
575 Fifth Avenue at 47th St. 
NEW TtORgem Git ¥ 
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It costs no more to employ the skill and 
the brains of a fine advertising agency like 
Erwin, Wasey & Company than it does to 
risk your appropriation in the hands of a 


tyro in the profession. 


ERWIN, WASEY & COMPANY 
Advertising 


GRAYBAR BUILDING, Lexington Avenue at 43rd Street 
Offices in 

CHICAGO, LONDON, PARIS, COPENHAGEN, BERLIN, BRUSSELS, 

ROTTERDAM, ZURICH, MILAN, HELSINGFORS, STOCKHOLM 
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Members of the New York Stock Exchange 
New York San Francisco 


Announce the Opening of a Branch Office at 
29 East Fifty-Third Street 


Corner of Madison Avenue 
New York 
Telephone: Plaza 8725 


Under the Management of 
Mr. W. MeEape Rosinson, JR. 


Also Associated with Us Will Be 
Mr. Francis X. ANGLIM 
and 
Mr. WALTER REISINGER 
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makes for a certain discontent and an 
uncertain result. Frankly, we like the 
discontent and think it the saving point 
in Mr. Carroll’s favor as a serious 
painter. He is about to spend a year 
in France and no doubt will come back 
with some of that French yeast in his 
veins. 

In the meantime we suppose we 
should talk about his wares as he now 
shows them. His masterpiece “Lilith” 
is in its second edition; the first was so 
well liked that a Philadelphia citizen 
cut out interesting parts of it and took 
it home. ‘The road repair work was 
not satisfactory, so the artist brought 
forth another temptress. As a case in 
point we note the lace doily under the 
lady’s head. Only an artist dissatis- 
fied with his whole picture could have 
spent the hours necessary on that bit 
of filigree. It has as much to do with 
the composition as—say this column. 
But that has been the fashion with men 
of that tradition and they must do it, 
just to show the other boys. In the 
adjacent canvas you will find wild 
ropy hair, as unconsidered as that used 
by any mock-modern. Carroll will 
be better and happier when he comes 
to rest and makes up his mind. His 
landscapes and his Montmartre are our 
favorities, done as they are in one con- 
tinuity. Carroll has lots to cheer him 
on his way—strength and guts; he is 
easily at the head of his group, as he 
is young and open to change. 


pet will have until this Sat- 
urday an exhibition of paintings 
and drawings of Jean Negulesco, a 
Roumanian who has lately come to 
these shores. What he ranks in the 
crowded field of pigment we are not 
ready to state, but if he cares to go in 
for caricature we think he will have no 
trouble. Any words of praise that 
we may spend on him we feel should 
be slipped in now before the editors see 
the cartoons he has done of them in 
moments when they weren’t indulg- 
ing in their beauty sleep. He has that 
economy of line that can be mastered 
only by the great ironists and he sees 
truth fearlessly. Of his canvases, we 
liked his nature study, a reposed cool 
portrait of trees. Much of his other 
stuff we found too pigmented, laid on 
with the trowel; and we are so old- 
fashioned we demand a brush in paint- 


ing. 


HE Arden Galleries have moved 
to sumptuous quarters on the 
northwest corner of Fifty-seventh 
Street at Madison. Do not go too 
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early, as part of the gallery seems to 
be somebody’s home and you might 
not be asked in for coffee. The new 
domicile is a pleasing affair and seems 
to deal in everything from books to 
fireplaces. Its concern with this col- 
umn is a showing of portraits by Em- 
met, Hopkinson, Johansen, Jean Mac- 
Lane, Poole, Rand, Speicher and the 
Duchess of Queensberry. ‘These are 
samples for orders, we believe, and 
please don’t think it only snobbery that 
chooses the Duchess herself for our 
commission. Her style admits enough 
of the new to satisfy our left eye and 
she has great dignity without relying 
on large surfaces of bright fabric—the 
easy way out for most of the portrait- 
ists. 


HE seven Philadelphia painters 

that adorned Wildenstein’s proba- 
bly did not have to leave home. We 
think all of them would be accepted in 
that sweet place except perhaps Frank- 
lin Watkins. His bold screen, with the 
Garden of Eden no more than a tree 
to shake at a nude, might not pass the 
assembled Bishops who censor the 
Quaker shows. Nor would his figure 
study (No. 53) meet with the ac- 
cepted standards. Horter we found 
mildly Picasso and Adolphe Borie best 
in his flowers. 

In the same galleries Allan Clark 
has his winnowings from the Far East. 
It might be easy to dismiss this decora- 
tive sculptor with a poof. He has 
gone to the East for his inspiration. 
Copied Orient is no better to us than 
copied Greek, except not so common. 
But we pause awhile in front of Miss 
Kumpah King and feel that enough 


sincerity went into that. block of superb | 


wood to last a sculptor’s lifetime. 


peer has a mild show of the 
d watercolors of John Eddy 
Hutchins. Some of the stuff has not 
jelled and some, a la Marin, has a 
scant beauty. Wanamaker’s has 
cone in for an art show, arranged by 
Mrs. Halpert of the Downtown Gal- 
lcry. It boasts an imposing list of 
young moderns. . . . Pierre de Soete 
ends his show at Anderson Galleries 
Saturday, November 12. . . . George 
Waller Parker will be at Babcock’s 
through Saturday, November 12.... 
\n exhibit of etchings illustrative of 
New York may be seen at the Dorset, 
) West Fifty-fourth. . . . Yankee 
Whalers by Clifford Ashley are at 
Macbeth Galleries. ... Hurray, hur- 
ray—the New York University will 
start in December the first Museum of 
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Dread Pyorrhea, with its host of serious ills, does not 
come uncalled for. It comes as the guest of Neglect 
and Carclessness. | 
And four persons out of five after forty (and thou- 
sands younger) contract Pyorrhea. Often serious dis- 
eases follow, destroying health, beauty and youth. 


You need have no fear of this vicious foe. If your 
gums are tender and bleeding, see your dentist at once. 
And start using Forhan’s for the Gums. 

Used regularly and in time, Forhan’s wards off Pyor- 
thea or checks its vicious course. It firms the gums and 
keeps them healthy. It protects teeth against acids 
which cause decay. It keeps them snowy white. 

It is the formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S., and con- 
tains Forhan’s Pyorrhea Liquid, used by dentists 
everywhere. 

Safeguard your health! See your dentist twice a 
year. Start using Forhan’s regularly morning and 
night. Teach your children this good habit. Play 
safe—get a tube today. At all druggists, 35c and 6oc. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. §. 


Forhan Company, New York 


Forhan’s for the gums 


MORE THAN A TOOTH PASTE... . IT CHECKS PYORRHEA 











ue é make this new, sparkling Forhan’s Antiseptic Refreshant 
. ° once, you'll never go back to ordinary mouthwashes 
this promise that only hide bad breath with their tell-tale odors. 


it. At all druggists 35c and 60c. 





















Everybody wants a sweet, fresh breath. 


Forhan’s Antiseptic Refreshant is a success. 
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Contemporary Art in America. It 
can back its wagon right up to our 
door. . . . Kennedy has nine new 
etchings by Frank Benson, those ducks 
and dogs; also watercolors of New 
York by Martin Lewis. ... De Hauke 
has had a swell show of French Con- 
temporary masters. . . . Thomas Eakins 
will be at Babcock’s for the next fort- 
night. . . . Emma Ciardi has paint- 
ings at Howard Young’s, . . . Emile 
Branchard is at the Bourgeois Gal- 
leries. —M. P. 


FROM THE DIARY OF A 
TRANSATLANTIC 
AVIATRIX 


[ Twe_rrH INsTALLMENT |] 


ILL was really perfectly lovely 
during the entire trip. I real- 
ly don’t know what he would have 
done without me. Those last five 
hours were so tense that I didn’t have 
a second in which to change into a 
decent gown. Poor Bill was so wor- 
ried! But he was always considerate. 
When I asked him for the thirty-first 
time whether he thought we had 
enough gasoline, he simply said, gen- 
tly, “Aw, for cryin’ out loud!” I took 
out the gasoline gauge that I had pur- 
chased in such a lovely five-and-ten- 
store and tried to make Bill look at it. 
But the poor dear was so nervous that 
he just bit off another piece of his 
horrid tobacco plug and said, “Aw, 
leave me lay!” You can’t imagine 
how sublime it was, away up there. I 
mean it made one feel that nature was 
wonderful. I called Bill’s attention 
to the beauty of the storm, but you 
know what men are like—even the 
best of them. He only said, “If we 
make it, we’re fools for luck!” It is 
just too impossible to write about what 
happened during the next few hours. 
And after all, what Bill said and did 
must be excused under the grounds of 
worry. He fretted over the oil sup- 
ply and the storm and lots of little 
things like that. But all men, even the 
most daring, are really babies, aren’t 
they? 
(End of the twelfth installment) 
—A. M. 


Will the nice gentleman who bumped 
into my old car radiator and left his deep 
imprint, when I wasn’t watching, please 
come in and give me a news item about 
how the accident happened ?—Carlsbad 
(Utah) Currant Argus. 


That’s the way with us editors—art 
always comes first. 
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‘because you love 
nice things a 


VAN RAALTE 


Jing lettes 


The whitestskin seems 
fairer against the flat- 
tering contrast of 
black! Chantilly lace 
and glove silk are in- 
geniously combined 
in this very beautiful 
Van Raalte Singlette 
which gloves the fig- 
ure without a wrinkle 
and is—in itself—acom- 
plete underdress for 
a handsome costume. 

Singlettes in many 
different styles are of- 
fered by smart shops 
—if you don’t find the 
one that exactly suits 
you, write to us. 


VAN RAALTE CO. 
Dept. A 
295 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 
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THE NEW YORKER 


THE SKY LINE 


Luxurious Boxes—Emp- 
ty Niches—Le Corbu- 
ster’s Vision of a New 
Architecture 





ment houses 
there would appear 
to be no end. Stroll 
up or down any of 
our avenues, peer 
down the side streets 
and your questing eye will be met 
by these latest additions to our city sil- 
houette. While not particularly excit- 
ing they are generally dignified affairs, 
designed along conventional lines. Such 
is the prominently placed building at 
1016 Fifth Avenue, opposite the Metro- 
politan Museum. Its designer, John 
B. Peterkin, has taken no chances with 
either materials or architectural forms. 
In detail he has hewed along the clas- 
sic lines and, as the corner site makes 
setbacks unnecessary, the result is one 
of those luxurious boxes in which so 
many of our fine-mixed citizens are 
housed. The large amount of floor 
space is divided into seven- and nine- 
room apartments with a few duplex 
arrangements which run up to sixteen 
rooms. Slowly but surely our individ- 
ual houses are being absorbed by these 
great community dwellings which are 
fitted with all manner of central 
plants for such conveniences as re- 
frigeration, cleaning and the like. 
The main entrance to 1016 is on 
Eighty-third Street, an unobtrusive lit- 
tle portal but graced by a really charm- 
ing pair of wrought-iron doors, beau- 
tifully executed. If you inspect these, 
glance across the street at the tiny, 
two-story white house which still holds 
its ground in this affluent neighbor- 
hood. It is one of those relics of a by- 
gone age with the amusing quaintness 
of a page from Valentine’s Manual. 





At the Avenue stands the 
sombre, heavy central portion of 
the Museum. I have often wondered 
why the niches of this rather porten- 
tous monument remain empty. An 
empty niche on the exterior of a build- 
ing is the equivalent of an empty pic- 
ture-frame hung in_ its interior. 
Surely there must be a few odd bits 
of statuary that could be rescued from 
the storerooms and put to some good 
use, At present the only occupancy of 
these prominent positions is furnished 














Wide sleeves and a huge standing collar 
distinguish this Gunther coat of dark 
Eastern Mink. Worn by Miss Joan Clement. 


Gunther 


FURS 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 36TH STREET 
FOUNDED 1820 
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Sh 
$ 3 9.00 


in 14K. Gold 
$5.50 in Gold Filled 
White or Green 
At your Jeweler’s 


ERE’S a smart strap of 
metal to clasp your 

wrist watch snugly—safely. 
Limp as leather, smooth as 
silk. Made of one continu- 
ous piece of flexible gold or 
silver with neither links nor 
springs. A serviceable com- 
panion to your wrist watch. 
Made for ladies’ watches, too. 





Safety Clasps Insure Security 
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by an occasional, ambitious pigeon 
which takes its place on a pedestal and 
tries to look like Hercules. But the 
well-meaning bird is sadly out of scale. 

By the way, if you have not already 
done so, do pop into the Special Exhi- 
bition Gallery on the second floor for a 
look at the early American exterior de- 
tails, the doorways, etc., of which I 
have already spoken. This show will 
remain in place through December 4, 
so there is still time. One of the most 
attractive items is a product of our 
own New York, a doorway typical 
of the region south of Washington 
Square. The side- and fanlights are 
a masterpiece of this sort of thing. 
Note how carefully the sizes of the 
leadings are varied, a feature rarely 
bothered with in hurried modern work. 


FEW blocks southward I paused 

before another big apartment 
house, at 37 East Sixty-fourth Street, 
a mellow-toned creation of brick and 
what looks like limestone—harmed, I 
thought, by the commercial severity 
of the great marquee. This being in- 
side property, there are a number of 
setbacks, the rigid repetition of which, 
as regular as a flight of steps, I am in- 
clined to deplore. The setback, as an 
element of our modern architecture, 
can be made a source of great interest, 
but this is not done by taking the build- 
ing law too literally. 

Further east on Sixty-fourth, K. M. 
Murchison has done well with the new 
cobperative apartment at 133. It is 
marked by simplicity and good taste. 
The Adam detail of the entrance is 
very pleasant and there is a refreshing 
absence of applied ornament, with 
which so many of our buildings are af- 
flicted. Against the sky line the green- 
ery which adorns the roof-terrace 
makes one long for more of this archi- 
tectural gardening, which does so 
much to soften the hardness of our 
city contours. 


T Sixty-third and Lexington 
Avenue, E. F. Murgatroyd has 
gone in resoundingly for the pictur- 
esque in the big Barbizon, an effective 
mass of brown-red brick and sand- 
stone. At some of the higher levels are 
pierced openings with Gothic arches 
and tricky balconies. This is imagina- 
tive stuff, done with a swing. It looms 
up impressively, seeming to grow in 
height as one ambles down Lexington 
Avenue. 


PEAKING of new architecture, a 


stimulating book on the subject has 
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3aPFORES 


In the good old days, when the crowd lin- 
gered too long at the Holland House Bar, 
and rode home in the wee small hours in han- 
som cabs, they relied on Tarrant’s Seltzer- 
Aperient to put them on their feet next 
morning. 


For 82 years Tarrant’s has helped soothe the 
aching head and chased the blue devils away 
the morning after the night before. Takea 
tip from the boys who shook the hand of 
John L. Sullivan, and keep Tarrant’s on the 
bathroom shelf in case of need. 








Tarrant’s is a marvelous saline that you drink 
like mineral water. It is pleasant to the 
taste and brings almost immediate relief. 


Since 1844 doctors have prescribed Tarrant’s 
for indigestion, constipation, headache, dys- 
pepsia and rheumatism. 154,627 physicians’ 
letters in our files testify to its effectiveness. 


A little of this perfect blend of basic salts and 
other harmless ingredients in a glass of wa- 
ter makes a wonderful drink. Get a bottle 
of time-tested, time-proved Tarrant’s from 
your druggist today. Make it a regular 
morning drink. Just ask for Tarrant’s. 


FIRST THING IN THE MORNING 
TARRANTS 
SELTZER APERIENT 


ask FOR ’ 
i TARRANTS 








Our business is to make 
your party a success! We 
take full charge, supervise, 
,| direct, furnish entertainers 
* .| and favors. Original and 

new ideas for both adult 
and children’s parties. @ 
Telephone for particulars. 
108 Kast 57% 5f ° “Ss 


PLAZA 4535 








LARRY SIRY’S ORCHESTRA 
NOW AVAILABLE 
for 
Weddings, Receptions 
and Private Parties 
1674 B’WAY CIRCLE 7810 
Now Playing at Villa Venice_| 
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THE NEW YORKER 


just reached me. It is Le Corbusier’s 
“Toward a New Architecture,” trans- 
lated by Frederick Etchells, printed in 
England and already in its thirteenth 
French edition. The author, who, we 
are told, is a distinguished member of 
his profession in France, stands firmly 
for what he calls engineer-architecture 
‘5 against the stylistic creations of his 
confréres, most of whom he considers 
hopelessly bound by tradition. As his 
translator says, in a spirited introduc- 
von: “He is no fauve, no ‘revolution- 
ary, but a sober-minded thinker in- 
spired by a fierce austerity.” 

M. Le Corbusier’s own text is dis- 
tinctly provocative and _ interesting. 
“Architecture,” he says, “has nothing 
to do with the various ‘styles.’ The 
styles of Louis XIV, XV, XVI, or 
Gothic, are to architecture what a 
feather is on a woman’s head; it is 
sometimes pretty, though not always, 
and never anything more.” 

He sees the salvation of modern 
architecture in turning to the purely 
functional reasoning which produces 
the designs of our automobiles, steam- 
ers, and factories, in which great 
beauty is arrived at almost unconscious- 

He embraces mass-production with 
enthusiasm. It is not an obstacle, is his 
claim. On the contrary, it brings unity 
ind perfection in detail and offers 
variety in the mass. 

The fair-minded reader of this 
volume, who is not too innately hide- 
bound, will not fail to realize that it 
is an important index of the direction 
which many acute, thoughtful minds 
are taking in their progress “toward a 
new architecture’’—an excellent title, 
oy the way, for the author does not say 
that he has achieved this “new” archi- 
tecture, but he gives us a clear idea of 
vhat he is aiming at. The illustrations 
vill produce some cackles among the 
‘cornful, one of whom, in my pres- 
ence, chortled derisively, “Read ’em 
” ‘They are a bit upsetting, 
but taken with the text, I find them 
extremely interesting. —T-SQUARE 


ind weep. 


DEAR MISS UNDERHILL—Unfortunately 
missed your review of “The Magic 
Flame” with Ronald Colman and Vilma 
Banky. This evening I attended it “cold” 
~and left it colder. One of the worst! 
P.G. Buppy. 

ANSWER—Am sorry you didn’t like it, 
‘ut perhaps you didn’t know that Vilma 
Banky did all of her own aerial tricks. 

—The Herald Tribune. 

Guess that’]l make him eat his criti- 


tism | 

















You Can't Fool a New Yorker 
In His Own Home Town! 


ITH amazin}, directness he knows 

exactly where to 30—if there is 
a Pennsylvania Drug, Store in his 
neigh borhood—whether for coffee or 
cold cream, candy or cigars, tooth 
paste or talcum, perfume or powder, 
lipsticks or lingerie. 


There are nine of these favorite Dru}, 
Stores, all of them conveniently 
located at important “‘cross-roads.”’ 
It is safe to follow the average New 
Yorker's example, when you are 
lookin, for service. 


Drop in for a cup of 
Silex Coffee at any of 
our stores—a pleasant 
j recess on your way up, { 
| or down, or across town. 


Efficient Mail Order 


Department 


PROMPT 
PRESCRIPTION 
SERVICE 





“You know { them” 


Dennsy 


vant 


DRUG STORES 


1. Pennsylvania Terminal - 32nd 
and 7th Ave. (In the Station) 


| 2. Pennsylvania Terminal --32nd 6 
and 7th Ave. (Lower Level) 


3. Pennsylvania Terminal- 32nd 


and 7th Ave. 


4. Pennsylvania Hotel—140 West 


33rd St 


Pennsylvania Hotel — Gimbel 
Arcade — 33rd and 7th Ave. 


Martinique Hotel 32nd St 
and Broadway 
{Lower Level) 7. 41st Street Store—570 Seventh 


ve. 

8 Ready soon 
9. Ready soon 

NEW YORK CITY 
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Oh, Doris! 
Where Do You Live? 


“Oh, Doris! Where Do You Live?’’ —Tenor 


with Banjo and Orchestra 


‘*Miss Annabelle Lee’’—Banjo Buddy 3637 


**The Enchanted Garden Waltz’’ 3509 


‘*Path of Love’’—Castlewood Marimba Band 


“I Call You Sugar’’ —Fox trots with vocal chorus 
“Yes She Do’’ —Ben Selvin and his Orchestra 
3636 
**Did You Mean It?”’ — Fox trots with vocal chorus 
”?_ Abe Lyman’s California Or- 


3648 


“Charmaine 
chestra 


Always something new on 
Brunswick Records 





There’s new snap, rhythm and pep in 
Brunswick records 


PANATROPES-RADIOLAS-RECORDS 





TAXI DRIVER PHILOSOPHY 


” N’ lemme tellya, buddy, reason 
the lady picked me steada 
you, see, she was lookin’ f’r 


a good dependable cab an’ driver, see, 
an’ w’en I come along it was jus’ like 

b ” 
a answer to a prayer, see, an ; 
e 


“So long, Yellow, an’ may all your 
kids be traffic cops.” 
. 


“Sumpin should oughta be done 
about them forty-cents-a-mile birds, 
anyways. Forty cents a mile to get- 
cher spine broke in them double-boil- 
ers they bounce aroun’ town in, canya 
tie it! An’ reckless! Say, them guys 
don’t pay no more attention to traf- 
fic signals than you an’ me does to 
Prohibition!” 
. 

“Sure, I like night drivin’ the best. 
’Bout tree o’clock in the mornin’— 
’at’s the time I get my most elegant 
passengers. Sure. W’y, twicet aw- 
ready I carried Tex Guinan. Sure. 
An’ anudder time I most come near 
pickin’ up Peaches Brownin’ an’ her 
mudder. Sure, nights is the time you 
carry the swells. Sure.” 


“Sure, it’s them few pirates an’ gvps 
in the taxi racket that gives all the 
resta us fellas a bad name. Now like 
wit’ me, see, way I feel, honesty’s the 
bes’ policy ever’ time. Sure. I guess 
I jus’ got too much conscience for this 
game, thass all. I always tell them 
guys, trick meters don’t getcha nuttin’ 
nine times outa ten but a argument 
an’ you lose yer tip too! Sure ting. 
Firs’ place they’s too many meter 
watchers, an’ hell, how I hate meter 
watchers! Yessir, brother, honesty’s 
the bes’ policy, thass my motto ever’ 
time.” —G. S. 


LINES FOUND ON THE BACK 
OF A BALLOT 


No matter whom they nominate, 

No matter how the voters vote, 
One thing admits of no debate: 

The public still will be the goat. 


Miss Elder alighted at the famous 
French airdome to the plaudits of a mul- 
titude which at once gave her an affec- 
tionate nickname, “the Smiling American 
Midinette on Holiday.”—The World. 


But to us she will always be just 





plain Ruth (“Parenthesis”) Elder. 








~~ 
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MUSICAL 

TREASURE 
TODAY, 4 PRICELESS 
HEIRLOOM TOMORROW 
THE MAGNIFICENT 
CRAFTSMANSHIP OF 
THE PERIOD MODELS 
COMBINED WITH THE 
INIMITABLE VIRTUES OF 
THE PANATROPES ELEG 
TRICAL REPRODUCING 
PRINCIPLE MAKES IT AN 
INSTRUMENT WORTHY 

OF THE PERFECTLY 
APPOINTED 
HOME 


Srunswick. 
Salon 


668 FIFTH AVENUE 


AT 53rd STREET 


THE MOST BEAUTIFUL STORE IN THE WORLD, DEVO) 
EXCLUSIVELY TO THE SALE OF BRUNSWICK PANE 
TROPES & BRUNSWICK RADIOLA COMBINATIONS 
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THE NEW YORKER 


MUSICAL EVENTS 


The Opera Is With Us—Also Mme. Stiickgold 





and Herr Mayr 


HE best way to enjoy an opening 

night at the Metropolitan is to 

park near the press room and 
watch the society reporters. 
Undoubtedly they work on 
other evenings, but the in- 
auguration of the Metropol- 
itan season finds them on pa- 
rade in handsome swallow- 
tails, silken chapeaux and 
pince-nez with black cords, 
being, in fact, hardly distin- 
guishable from radio announcers. 
They rush from the venerable cham- 
ber of critics into stall boxes and come 
ealumphing back with the inspiring 
news that the lady in green in Box — 
is not Mrs. but Miss ! They 
bend diligently over the convenient 
yellow pads which the eternally amia- 
ble Mr. Guard provides, and leave be- 
hind them trial “leads” like: “Amid a 
riot of color, the Metropolitan season 
opened last night.” For them, at least, 
the first night is an event. 

Aware that this night is a festi- 
val for gentlemen who can identify 
boxholders without running up to 
them and saying “Hey—what’s your 
name?” the wily Signor Gatti- 
Casazza does not confuse the issue 
with matters of uncommon artistic 
importance on the stage. The opera 
opened with “Turandot,” sung by 
Mme. Jeritza, Mr. Lauri-Volpi and 
other artists who exercised their voices 
on its obstreperous tessitura last year, 
the only newcomer being Miss Guil- 
ford, who sang what Minna Noble, 
the lobby princess of pleasantries, de- 
scribed as “the lady that’s known as 
Liu.” Miss Guilford was guilty of 
pushing one of the finest soprano 
voices in the company, but, after all, 
it was a first night and one of her few 
opportunities to sing a role of impor- 
tance. Except for a case of vocal 
frenzy, Miss Guilford was excellent, 
and we hope that there will be other 
consequential réles for her. 








T= season began, musically speak- 
ing, on the second night when 
“Die Meistersinger” introduced two 
recent importations from Germany— 
Mme. Grete Stiickgold, who sang 
Eva, and Herr Richard Mayr, a new 
Pogner. Mme. Stiickgold astounded 
the members of the I-believe-that-all- 
German-sopranos-are-fat _ association 





A Masterpiece—Violent Violanta 


and also made it plain that she is an 
intelligent artist with an exceptionally 
agreeable voice. Anybody who at- 
tempts to take the measure 
(vocally, not physically) 
of a soprano from her 
Eva is paving the way for 
retractions, and the busi- 
ness of card indexing 
Mme. Stiickgold is de- 
ferred for at least a weck. 
Herr Mayr is a 
who has been singing for about thirty 
years, and the most remarkable thing 
about his voice is its state of preserva- 
tion. He obviously is a thoroughly 
able actor who makes the most of his 
vocal resources, and is the best Pogner 
that the Metropolitan has had avail- 
able since— (blank for the reminiscent 
to fill). Some of the other members 
of the company might learn from Mr. 
Mayr a few lessons in the lost art of 
make-up, for he knows the difference 
between a beard and a slightly soiled 
cotton bandage. 

Outside of the débuts of the eve- 


basso 


ning, there was nothing eventful 
about “Die Meistersinger.” Mr. 
Whitehill, Mr. Meader and Miss 


Howard were as good as ever, and Mr. 
Laubenthal operated with a gratifying 
decrease in his percentage of unneces- 
sary shouts. Mr. Schuetzendorf’s 
Beckmesser, unfortunately, has _be- 
come so self-consciously comical that 
it is out of the picture, and Mr. 
Gabor’s Kothner was wrecked by a 
make-up which would have been con- 
sidered extreme in a burlesque stock 
company. By the way, did you know 
that some of the apprentices of old 
Niirnberg wore Pointex stockings long 
before they were on the market here? 
Mr. von Wymetal ought to do some- 
thing about those apprentices anyhow! 


.. eer UND GRETEL,” the first 
of Signor Gatti’s revivals, is 
worth your trouble, although “Vio- 
lanta,” with which it is teamed, may 
be overlooked by late diners. The new 
settings for the Humperdinck opera 
specialize in a spinach green and 
the transformations are still in shirt 
sleeves, but probably there will be a 
revision of the lighting and a little 
practice in scene shifting before you 
get around. The cast is blessed with a 
brilliant Hansel, Miss Fleischer, who 


AVEDON 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 40TH 


Ny 
the first Choice 
of “first nighters” 





is—or should be— 


the robe de Style 


this boulanger model of 
transparent velvet with 
rhinestone garland, is $110 
...other robes de style after 
lanvin, patou and chanel... 
$59.75 to $195 in the avedon 
evening salon 
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ae you send for your 
Thanksgiving Day Football 


ticket—kill two birds with one 
stone and make your reservations 
for MIAMI. 


As the whistle ends the final quarter, 
you'll realize there’s no further excuse 
for putting up with chapped hands and 
frozen toes—you'll begin to long for 
GOLF and TENNIS, POLO, FisHING and 
all the other worth-while sports, under 
a Summer Sun—in Summer Togs. 


And you needn't “long long’. New York's 
closer to MIAMI than ever before—thirty- 
three hours by fast de luxe through Pullman 
—45 hours on the world’s finest coastwise 
steamers—just a few days by motor over the 
country’s smoothest highways. 


Miami's world-famous hotels are planning 
for their greatest season—1200 apartment 
houses, 5,000 furnished cottages and resi- 
dences will care for more than 100,000 v1s- 
itors. Rates have been revised, reduced and 
flandardized, by the Miami Hotel and 
Apartment House Associations and quo- 
tations are guaranteed by the (ity. 


You may make hotel or apartment 
reservations or receive authentic infor- 
mation and literature from any of the 
following official Miami Bureaus: 


. WaLporr AstorRIA HOTEL 
. 104 SouTH CLARK STREET 


New York 
CHICAGO . 
or CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, Miami, Florida 


CITY COMMISSION of MIAMI 


MIAMI 


Worlds Greatest Winter Resort 











manages to be boyish without seeming 
idiotic and who proves again that she 
is one of the most capable artists on 
the roster. Miss Mario’s Gretel is a 
pleasantly naive impersonation, and 
the loutish parents are done inoffen- 
sively by Miss Wakefield and Mr. 
Schuetzendorf. 


There is a new Witch, Miss Man- 
ski, who squeaks and growls alarm- 
ingly and is rather a virtuoso broom- 
stick rider. Miss Manski apparently is 
not a specialist in grotesquerie, and her 
value to the company will be more ap- 
parent after she has appeared in other 
réles. Miss Parisette, playing her sec- 
ond réle of the afternoon, appeared as 
the dew sprinkler. She looked pretty 
and worked the electric light apparatus, 
which the stage management seems to 
consider a good approximation of dew 
drops, with considerable dexterity. Miss 
Parisette was not at ease on this occa- 
sion, and we send her to the follow-up 
file for future consideration. 

Mr. Bodanzky’s direction lacked 
crispness, and the climaxes rarely 
came off. “Hansel und Gretel” needs 
tightening up generally, but the music 
is so charming that even a loose per- 
formance is good to hear. By Christ- 
mas, when most of us drag children 
to the opera as an excuse to attend 
“Hansel und Gretel,” the Metropoli- 
tan production ought to be excellent. 


ee the first novelty of 
the season, was fun, although 
that may not have been the intention 
of its librettist, Hans Miiller, or its 
composer, Erich Wolfgang Korngold. 
One almost expected Mme. Jeritza to 
step before the curtain after the show 
and announce that it was all a bur- 


lesque. 
The argument, as they say in offi- 
cial translations, concerns Violanta, 


the personable wife of Simone Trovai, 
“Hauptmann der Republik Venedig,” 
whose sister had come to no good end 
through the efforts of Alfonso, 
“natiirlicher Sohn des Kénigs 
Neapel.” If there ever was a natiir- 
licher Sohn, it was this Alfonso. 
When Violanta lured him to her house 
so that her husband might kill him 
at his earliest convenience, and an- 
nounced to him what was going to 
happen next, he told her that he never 
had had any upbringing and that her 
hate was really a suppressed love. Vio- 
lanta, who believed anything that this 
disciple of some fourteenth century 
psycho-analyst told her, permitted the 
Hauptmann to kill her instead. Ironic 
return of revellers who had _ been 
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Good times 


are not 
hard to find if you know 
where to look for them. 
Now an easy 1544 hour 
trip from N. Y. City 
brings you to Pinehurst, 
N.C., the Golfer’s Para- 
dise, the Center of Out- 
door Sports. Leave N. 
Y. at 6:40 P.M., arrive 
Pinehurst next morning. 
There you'll find good- 
fellowship, health, cli- 
mate and regal comfort 
at the Carolina Hotel. 
Write for illustrated 
booklet or reservations 
to General Office, Pine- 
hurst, N. C. 
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FOUR FAMOUS DONALD J. ROSS 18-HOLE COURSES 
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ie Steamer 


Ever Built Under 
the American ~ 


Now, new conitore duxur 


new 22,000 gross ton ~ 


Every room an “outside room,’ 


pools. Magnificent suites de lux 


Manchuria and S. S. Mongolia. 





ized steamship and railroad agents. 





ry, 

- speed on the Recreation Route 
to California, via Havana and 
Panama Canal on the great, 


SS. ‘CALIFORNIA 


thirty-two with private bath. Tro 
open-air, built-in deck swimming 


Electrical operation throughout. 


Firstsailing January 28,westbound; 
February 18, eastbound. Regu- 
larly thereafter with popular S. S. 


Apply to No.1 Broadway, NewYork City. 
Offices in other principal cities or author- 
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hanging around the Hauptmann’s 
house, and curtain. The Hauptmann, 
you see, was not the head man in that 
show! 

This not ineffective melodrama plot 
is written in doggere] verse, and the 
composer has tricked it out with a 
good many monstraussities. A snatch 
of “Till Eulenspiegel” serves as a leit- 
motif for Violanta, and there are 
many other tributes to Richard, as 
well as copious acknowledgments to 
Richard I. “Violanta” was written 
when Korngold was about eighteen, 
and the music was assembled with pre- 
cecious skill. “The mechanics of or- 
chestration are those of a master. The 
vocal writing is bad, and the whole 
affair dissipates in languor. 


RESUMABLY, ‘“Violanta” was 

brought forward Mme. 
Jeritza had been a panic in it when it 
was produced in Europe, and it pro- 
vided her with a splendid excuse for 
a captivating exhibition of calisthenics. 
Her costume was magnificent, of 
course, and, as usual, she managed a 
complicated train in her own inimita- 
ble manner. And she Acted. ‘The 
capital A is no misprint. She swept 
her way to the stage and looked stony. 
Then she registered hate with all of 
her fingers. She heaved, she ran, she 
gasped, she swooned, she flung herself 
on the floor, and she died. It all was 
simple for so brilliant a show-woman, 
and it all was so obvious that it seemed 
almost like a satire on Jeritza by 
Jeritza. The Messrs. Kirchhoff and 
Whitehill did whatever was possible 
with the Natiirlicher Sohn and the 
Hauptmann, and Mr. _ Bodanzky 
wasted many foot pounds of devotion 
on the score. —R. A. S. 


because 


NEW RECORDS 


Brunswick Breaks Loose 
— Strauss Himself — 
Kretsler, Bauer, Stokow- 
skit and Leginska 


J FTER a 
A comparatively 


perfunctory year 
of orchestral re- 
cording the Bruns- 
wick company has 
leaped from its 
uneventful routine and hurled into 
the market a series of high-power 
explosives, with Richard Strauss as the 
chief bomb. There are available now 
the first six album sets of the Bruns- 
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—_—_ . Luxury Cruises nee 







STINDIES 


Panama Canal 


N the short space of 16 days, 

you visit the most interest- 
ing islands of the West Indies 
and the Bermudas—in 4 weeks, 
9 islands, Panama and the main- 
land of South America. You 
cruise over tropical seas on a 
ship of luxurious comfort. 


Ss. Ss. VEENDAM 


This magnificent oil-burning turbine steamer, is especially designed for tropical cruis- 
ing. All accommodations de-luxe in every detail; direct ventilation; broad, cool decks. 


16-DAY CRUISES: 


JANUARY 28; 


MARCH 17, 1928 


Visiting Bermuda, Jamaica, Havana, and Nassau in the Bahamas. Rates $230 and up. 


28-DAY CRUISE: 


FEBRUARY 15, 1928 


Visiting Havana, Jamaica, Panama, Curacao, La Guayraand Caracas (Venezuela) Trini- 
dad, Barbados, Martinique, St. Thomas, Porto Rico, and Bermuda. Rates $385 and up. 

Cruise fares include comprehensive shore excursions, carefully arranged and carried 
out by the Frank Tourist Company. For choice selection of accommodations, make 
reservations now. Illustrated booklet “5”, with full details, sent on request: 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


21-24 State Street, New York 







Branch Offices and Agents in all principal Cities 
and FRANK TOURIST CO., 542 Fifth Avenue, New York 











BELMONT 
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| Golf Club 





The New Yorker who “knows his Ber- 
mudas” spends much of the winter playing 
ideal summer golf on the 18-hole course of 
the Colony’s finest year-round hotel. 
Tennis, sailing, bathing—no motors. For 
booklet, address A. P. Thompson, Mgr. 


BERMUDA 


re 
Z\ 











CO Atlantic 


ENGLAND - FRANCE - IRELAND- GERMANY 


Hamburg-American Line 


Luxuriously appointed deluxe steamers 
with Winter Garden ballrooms and other 
innovations. Comfortable, commodious 
accommodations in one-class cabin and 
improved third-class. A service and cui- 
sine that are world famous. Ocean travel 
perfected in every detail by 80 years’ 
experience in serving the public. 

De Luxe Steamers 


NEW YORK (New) - HAMBURG 
ALBERT BALLIN - DEUTSCHLAND 
RESOLUTE ~- RELIANCE 


Cabin Steamers 
CLEVELAND - THURINGIA - WESTPHALIA 


All are modern, oil-burning liners with airy state- 
rvoms, magnificent lounges and spacious decks. 


~ Cound niWorld 
S. S. RESOLUTE 
Eastward from New York 


140 days - Jan. 7, 1928 
30Countries - 63 Cities 
Rates, $2,000 up 


Glo the West Indies 


S. S. RELIANCE 


Dec. 17, Jan. 7 and Mar. 28 
15 or 16 days—$200 up 
Jan. 25 and Feb. 25 
27 days—$300 up 


Write for literature 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


Unrrep American Lines, Inc., General Agents 
28 Broadway, New York, Branches in 


NN eee 
eee ——— 
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Boston Chicago Philadelphia San Francisco 
Or Lal Steamship or Tourist Agents 
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WINTHROP AMES presents his _ 
GILBERT & SULLIVAN 


OPERA CO. 
Fi All performances ex. Mon.: 


MIKADO 


Every Mon. only: IOLANTHE 
ROYALE Mais. Wed. & Sat, 2:30 


JOHN GALSW ORTHY’S 


Vv ESCAPE 


L FSLIE. HOWARD 


7. 45th St. Eves. 8.40 
BOOTH by Wed. & Sat. 340 


Opens Monday, November (4th 


PAULINE LORD 


(Direction George C. Tyler) 


in **SPELLBOUND ”’ 
Earl Carroll 30 yeti" ches. & Bac 
NOW! NOW! 
GLENN HUNTER 


(Direction George C. Tyler) 


in “Behold; This Dreamer” 


CORT THEATRE, 48th St. East of B’way. 
Matinees WED. and SAT. 


y+ 2 Goodman’s Musical Sensation! 
OSCAR 


EATON & SHAW 
tre O’CLOCK GIRL 


Pert Kelton, Louis John Bartels, Shaw & Lee 


44t ST. THEATRE. Eves. at 8:30. Popstar 
Price Matinees WED. and SAT 30 





























ass > BILTMORE Thea., m ny 8:30 


W. 47th 
Wed. | Sat. 
CHARLES L. WAGNER presents 


“INK” 


A Satirical Melodrama 
WITH 


WILLIAM HARRIGAN 


and a Distinguished Supporting Cast 


NEW AMSTERDAM (yi ona’ sirect 
EVS. 8:15. FOP. PRICE Mats. WED. & SAT. 2:15 
Erlanger, Dillingham & Ziegfeid, Mgr. Directors 


ZIEGFELD FOLLIES 


with EDDIE CANTOR 


MUSIC & LYRICS BY IRVING BERLIN 
458 Reserved Seats $1. 





CASINO 39th St. and B’way. Eves. 8:20 
Matinees WED. and SAT. 2:20 
JOSEPH SANTLEY’S MUSICAL ROMANCE 


JUST FANCY! 


with Raymond Hitchcock, Ivy Sawyer, Joseph Santley, 

Eric Blore, Mrs. Thomas Whiffen, H. Reeves-Smith, 

Marguerite & Gill, John Hundley, Berenice Acker- 

man, Chester Hale Dancers and Youngest Chorus on 
the American Stage. 
































Tr W. 48th St. Evs. 
VANDERBILT 8:30. Mats. Wed. x Sat. 
Lew Fields and Lyle D. Andrews Present 
A NEW MUSICAL COMEDY VERSION OF 


MARK TWAIN’S 


“A CONNECTICUT YANKEE” 


Adapted by FIELDS, RODGERS and HART 
The Entire Production Supervised Fersonally 
BY LEW FIELDS 


ZiteGore.) 7,”*,” +i "lek 


MOST PERFECT IN THE WORLD 


RIO RITA 


Matinees Thursdays and Saturdays 
SEATS AT BOX OFFICE 


45th 8 
PLYMOUTH 8:30 Mais. , TA * Bat, i 


Burlesque 


A Comedy by George Manker 
Watters and Arthur Hopkins 














ba % agers present 

















Thea., B’way 1 40th St. Eves. 
EMPIRE 3iitewats, WED. and Sav. 2:30 


INTERFERENCE 


y Roland Pertwee and Harold Dearden 


as Pravin good murder melodrama you 
must all play hooky from home to see.’ 


—Frank Vreeland, Telegram. 


The Actor-Man- 


Lord Dunsany’s 
Comedy, “‘If,’’ at 
the LITTLE 
THEATRE 
W. 44th Street 


Eves. 8:30. Mats. 
Thurs. & Sat. 


93 





























“Audience Quaked Delightedly.” 
—wW oollcott, World. 


ractla .9FULTON 


Messmore Kendall presents 


KATHARINE 
CORNELL 
in “THE LETTER” 


y Somerset Maugham 
Staged % GUTHRIE McCLINTIC 


» Com, 
MOROSCO 2; 2°2.. Wo Pgy 





‘A e way. 46 on 
NEW oe S ves. at 8: 
Newest  g@ @ M.S * 
SHUDDER —_——— 











Second Sensational Year 
JED HARRIS Presents 


Broiwiy 


World Famous Drama of the Cabarets 
By Philip Dunning and George Abbott 


BROADHURST fini Wea’ t"sit 














LYCEUM Thea., W. 45th St. Evs. 8:40 

4 Mats. THURS. & SAT. 2:40 

“I wish that every woman would see it. It’s 

human and wonderful.’-—ELINOR GLYN. 
DAVID BELASCO presents 


“HIDDEN” 


Beth Merrill—Philip Merivale 


GARRICK Pati, Yat Ere 
Telephone, Wisconsin 3420 
Mirthful, Merry, Modern! 
BASIL SYDNEY & MARY ELLIS 


with GARRICK -~ in The Modern 


TAMING «te SHREW 


“ROLLICKING COMEDY.”—Evening World. 

















NATIONAL 2eat'ta2' wil 0°73 
A. 1. wooDs Presents 


“THE TRIAL of 
MARY DUGAN” 


By Bayard Veiller with 
ANN HARDING—REX CHERRYMAN 
AND A CAST OF 50 











KNICKERBOCKER i", $28 
Eves. 8:20 Sharp. Mats. Wed. and Sat. 2:20 Sharp 


CHARLES DILLINGHAM presents 


RAY DOOLEY xis: 
Sidewalks of New York 


WALLACK’S aoa it Px - Street 


Mats Sat. 730 


“THE 


WASPS’ 
NEST’’ 

















MAXINE ELLIOTT’S yor 3st's. 


Evenings 8:30. Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:30 


HELEN HAYES 


IN A NEW PLAY 


“COQUETTE” 








\ Thea., W. 44th St. Eves. 8:30 
HUDSON Mats WED. and SAT. 2:30 


WILLARD MACK’S COMEDY DRAMA 


WEATHER CLEAR, 
TRACK FAST 


With JOE LAURIE, JR. 
and WILLIAM COURTLEIGH 


oe. COHAN i ty B’y, 43 St. Evs. 8 30 


Wed. & Sat., 2:30 
L. ERLANGER presents 


Fisak Craven 


in His Newest Comedy 


“The 19th HOLE” 




















The LADDER 


Now at the 
LYRIC THEATRE 
42nd St., W. of B’way. 
Eves. 8:30. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:30 

















POP. MAT. DAILY 2:45 


50e-75e-$1.16 


AL, JOLSON 
The JAZZ SINGER 


with VITAPHONE 


WARNER THEATRE Bway ot 52nd 














Theatre Guild Productions 


PORGY 


A FOLK PLAY BY DUBOSE 
AND DOROTHY HEYWARD 


T / W. 52nd St.. Evs. 8:4¢ 
GUILD THEA., YY, 52nd 3+, Ere. 8:4 
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SP STREET 
~ 7 AVENUE 
] 
The entertainment of s 


theatre—the splendor of a | 

cathedral—the luxury of a 

Palace. 

Leading motion pictures. 

Divertissements, Symphony 

Orchestra and Ballet 

ome Tt wr Concerts 
11:30 A.M. 








Roxy Symphony Orchestra of 
110—Erno Rapee, conductor. } 
‘Under the personal durection oF 
§.L. ROTHAFEL (ROXY) 























Nov. 12, 13, 14: RAMON NO- 
VARRO in “The Road to Re- 
mance’’; Nev. 15, 16: ADOLPHE 
MENJOU in “Service for Ladies’’; 
Nov. 17, (8: ‘“‘Tea for Three’’ 
with LEW copy, AILEEN 
PRINGLE; Nov. 19, 20, 21: 
MARION DAVIES in “The Fair 
- Ed.’ 


















CAPs us Gree rite st?. = 
Best Show in New York 


An Amazing Screen and Stage 
Program Every Week 
th 


CAPITOL STAGE BAND 

CHESTER HALE GIRLS 

SINGING ENSEMBLE 
CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA 


and 
GREAT NAME ATTRACTIONS 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Pictures 
Home of Major Edward Bowes and His Capitol 
Family Broadcasting Every Sunday Evening. 











PLAZA THEATRE 


: Madison Ave. at 59th St. 
Direction Leo Brecher 


Saturday, Nov. 12—‘‘TOPSY and EVA" with The 
DUNCAN SISTERS; Sunday and Monday, Nov. 13 
and 14—“‘LOVES OF CARMEN” with DOLORES 
OEL RIO, Tuesday and Wednesday, Nov. 15 and 16 

“ONCE AND FOREVER” with Patsy Ruth Miller 
and John Harron; Thursday and Friday, Nov. {7 and 18 

—‘PAID TO LOVE” with George O’Brien and 
Virginia Valli. 








4 a 45th St., West of B’way. Eves. 8:30 
KLAW Mats. Thursdays and Saturdays 2:30 


An Actors’ Theatre Production 


“J O H N” 


By Philip Barry 
with Jacob Ben-Ami & Constance Collier 
Staged by Guthrie McClintic. 











F. RAY COMSTOCK and MORRIS GEST 


have the great honor to present 


Balieff’s 
Chauve-Souris 


Thea., Columbus Circle. Evs. 8:30 


Cosmopolitan Pop. Price Mats. Thurs., Sat. 











William Caryl suggests 


Take My Advice 


Elliott Lester’s new comedy with 
mB. : “ty! vivi ~— HERBERT 
yosT 


MORGAN age 
"R E. of B'way. Eves. 
B LMONT 3:30. 1 Mats. Thurs. e Sat. 














Club Ebony Inc. 


65 W. 129th Street 
Harlem 4792 


‘Extremely colorful and interesting and hoity- 
toity.’’—Lipstick. 
Harlem’s smartest rendezvous. 











wick symphony series, and although 
we have not yet had an opportunity to 
examine all of them, we do not hesi- 
tate to recommend them for the early 
inspection of all collectors. 


The Brunswick symphonic records 
so far released are German recordings, 
and, if we are not mistaken (and we 
are not!) they come from the Polydor 
laboratories. Brunswick, we under- 
stand, has annexed the complete Poly- 
dor catalogue and will make pressings 
here. Only those who have seen the 
Polydor catalogue can realize what a 
mine of material is to hand—and we 
take it that Brunswick will not be slow 
in its detonations. 

First to be released is “Ein Helden- 
leben,” complete on five double discs, 
conducted by Richard Strauss. The 
orchestra is that of the State Opera, 
Berlin, and although it is not quite so 
virtuoso as some of our native orches- 
tras, it plays faithfully and effectively 
for Dr. Strauss. ‘The album is par- 
ticularly valuable because it sets down 
definitely the composer’s own idea of 
one of his most famous productions. 
This remark is not so inane as it seems, 
because most composers are terrible 
conductors and manage to make their 
works sound muddy, but Dr. Strauss 
is a good man with the baton. His 
recording of Mozart’s “Jupiter” Sym- 
phony is sufficient testimony on this 
point. More of the new Brunswick 
series later! 


ICTOR has two important con- 

tributions to its growing list of 
great works played by famous artists. 
One is the Mendelssohn violin con- 
certo, played by Fritz Kreisler, with 
an accompaniment conducted by Leo 
Blech. The other is Beethoven’s “Ap- 
passionata” Sonata, played by Harold 
Bauer. The Mendelssohn concerto re- 
cording, like the previously issued Bee- 
thoven concerto, is a German product, 
and we have come to the sorrowful 
conclusion that Mr. Kreisler’s intona- 
tion suffers in Germany. A few lapses 
from pitch, however, should not deter 
any collector, for the performance is 
otherwise rarely beautiful. Mr. Bauer’s 
“‘Appassionata” (recorded here) is ex- 
cellent from every point of view, and 
may be noted as one of the best piano 
reproductions yet registered. 

By the way, Victor offers also ““The 
Afternoon of a Faun,” by the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra and Stokowski. The 
playing is magnificent, and a slight 
echo can be reduced by the use of a 
“soft” needle. 


Columbia’s latest Masterworks re- 











Went round the 


course in 
Got 


those theatre seats after 


Broadway 


par yesterday. 


tackling seven places.’ 


“Better get out of the 
dub class, old beaker. 
H ole in one every 
time. Bascom, just 


above 44th, you know 


9? 


And branches at 
The Biltmore, Plaza, 
Vanderbilt, 
Ambassador 
Commodore, Astor, 
Belmont, 
Murray Hill, 
Imperial, and 
Williams Club 
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The 2 and 3 room hotel apart- 


ments at The Drake strike a 
new note of smart complete- 
ness, which quite captivates 

those who are critical 
enough to appreciate such 
things. 

Suites with serving pan- 
tries, — unfurnished or 
furnished—renting 
from $2600, including 

maid service. 

Some larger suites. 

Some for transients. 

— Alfred C. Ray, 
Manager. 


DRAKE 


440 PARK AVE 
AT 56th ST. 













Craftsman Furniture 





Authentic Period Styles 
Unfinished 
or finished to suit customer 
Styles to suit individual taste 
Craftsman Furniture Co. 
132 East 28th St. 


3 decors East of Lexington Avenue 
Phone Mad. Sq. 5159 

















leases were reviewed in our last meet- 
ing. We might add as a coda the 
unusually competent recording of 
Liszt’s Eighth Rhapsody by Ethel 
Leginska. —R. A. S. 


PEOPLE WHO MAKE 
NEWS 


HE man who is rowing from 
the Battery to Miami, Florida, 
in a twelve-foot boat . . . the 
grandmother who was defeated for 
Mayor in the Norwalk, Connecticut, 
elections . . . the woman who wrapped 
her fortune around a rabbit’s foot, 
only to have it stolen anyway... the 
Mexican in Wyoming who was saved 
from jail on the plea that he had forty- 
three of his own children to support 
. the Chicago football coach who 
prayed for victory and lost . . . the 
man who rode around San Francisco 
Bay for twenty-four hours on an 
aquaplane, thus making a record... 
the people who said, ““That’s a swell 
publicity stunt,” as the man fell from 
a ladder in front of the Criterion 
Theatre .. . the North Carolina pastor 
who blamed his bigamist proclivities 
on amnesia... the cruel husband who 
put fly paper in his wife’s hair . 
the Chicago Mayor who is roaring at 
King George III or King George V, 
he isn’t quite sure which . . . the 
dramatist who tore up one play to get 
publicity for another ... the forty-odd 
clairvoyants who have “settled” the 
site of the new Metropolitan Opera 
House . . . the dishwasher who has 
worked at the same job at the Waldorf 
for twenty-five years .. . the physician 
who said that sixty per cent of all 
babies born to cigarette-smoking 
mothers die of nicotine poisoning be- 
fore they are two years old .. . the 
female genius-hunter who challenged 
Gene Tunney to an endurance contest, 
the first one to fall asleep to be de- 
clared the loser . . . the dozen prom- 
inent women who said Ruth Elder’s 
trip was not so much, and anyway, she 
shouldn’t have gone alone with a man 
. . Anp the clergyman who thinks 
fifteen minutes’ reading of the Bible 
before going to work would help busi- 
ness men in the performance of their 
tasks. —JoHN CHAMBERLAIN 


WANTED—Bright young woman to 
mangle.—Ottawa (Ont.) Gazette. 


And that’s the Sadist thing we’ve 
ever heard. 
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Gay Sophisticates 


gather nightly, dine upon the 
satisfying dishes of many 
lands, and dance upon the 
famous sunken floorto tone- 
ful tempo by Cass Hagan 
and His Orchestra... the 
pulse of smart night life. 


Vivacious entertainment. 


PARK CENTRAL 


GRILL 


At this Select Residential Hotel with 
Transient Accommodations 


SEVENTH AVENUE 55" to 56% 






















Gighteen 
Gramercy Park, 


SOUTH 
cA Hotel for Women— 



















VERLOOKING 

NewYork’s only 
private park, a new 
residence for women 
who will appreciate 
its atmosphere of 
culture and its careful 
selection of guests 

















cA special feature 
is the dining room 
with its excellent 
food and service 
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INSPECTION INVITED 


Miss May L. BERING 
Managing Director 
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THE EPICURE 
ON THE 
MEDITERRANEAN 





Cc 











‘wane EPICURE: “Ahoy there! 
Got anything to rouse a drowsy 
appetite?” 


‘awed FISHERMAN: “Mazs oui! 
I have the tender rascasse, the fat 
dorade, the sweet rouget—and tiens, 
M’sieu—the delightful Petoncles— 
what you call the Scallop!” 


vail EPICURE: “Petoncles... 
scallops... mm!... reminds me 
of ‘Scallops Mariniére’ prepared 
so incomparably by our Warwick! 
Long Island Scallops, fresh fat 
fellows, tasty, tempting — poached 
in white wine with fresh eschal- 
lots, to a butter tenderness . . . 
garnished with parsley .. . that 
grand dish excels even your splen- 
did efforts totantalizemy appetite!” 

Luncheon, Tea, Dinner ... always 

an unforgetable event at The War- 


wick! Exceptional facilities for 
private entertaining. Moderatetariff. 


‘Che . 


(Marwick 


‘A RESIDENTIAL HOTEL 
65 West 54th St., New York 


A limited number of rooms available for 
a discriminating transient clientele. 
AFFILIATED WITH 
THE WARWICK, PHILADELPHIA 





BROADWAY 
RACKETS 


VIJII—Tue Tat Racket 


HE Tat Racket might just as 
well have been called the Tut 


racket. In point of age they 
probably vary only a few years. If 
the explorers of Tut’s tomb had hap- 
pened to discover a box of dice, a care- 
ful examination of its contents would 
undoubtedly have disclosed one or two 
tats among the little cubes of chance. 
This is one of the oldest rackets known 
to the dice hustler. Despite its age it 
is still popular in spots. Every genera- 
tion provides a new list of suckers for 
manipulators of the nimble little num- 
bered cube. Though it is practically 
outlawed by the modern sharpshooter, 
occasionally one still finds the little 
tat playfully galloping over a supper 
club table—with a sharp-eyed cheater 
on one side and a round-chinned suck- 
er on the other. 

The tat is the tool of the unskilled 
dice hustler, the fellow too dumb or 
too lazy to master the science of the 
hard and soft roll, the numerous com- 
binations for making points, or the 
table plant. By the latter the shooter 
can make his die show any selected 
number and cut to the minimum his 
chances of losing on numbers difficult 
to make. The good dice-man can 
throw a high number, such as 4, 5 or 
6, on one cube when he wants a nine 
or ten point, or 1, 2 or 3 for a four or 
five point. Then his chances are even, 
for the other die can only register one 
number to make the losing seven. 

A tat mob calls for two, but it 
can be worked with one player or 
as many as desired. The racket is 
generally operated by a man and wo- 
man. The latter does the steering and 
practically all the cheating. So crude 
in its operation is the tat racket that 
it is only one degree above deliberately 
picking a man’s pocket. Yet it is sur- 
prising to learn how many big scores 
have been made by tat mobs around 
New York. 

The ideal locale for a tat job is a 
restaurant or supper club. About the 
time Broadway restaurants began add- 
ing couvert charges to their checks, the 
tat was just getting its Twentieth 
Century outing and one would find as 
many as a half-dozen games being 
played right over the tables in some of 
our best Broadway beaneries. 

As in all sure-thing rackets, the 
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5, 6 and 7 ROOMS 


From $3,950 
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Representative on Premises 
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Managing Agent 
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Adjacent to the mansions of 
many of New York’s socially 
prominent families is the Dorset. 
A few terraced duplex, simplex 
and maisonette suites from 2 to 
5 rooms may be had furnished or 
unfurnished, on lease or transient. 
The restaurant is worthy of its 
eminent patronage. 
W. A. BUESCHER, Manager 


THE DORSET 


THIRTY WEST FIFTY-FOURTH 
, Fifth Avenue 
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Superfluous 
Hair 


My method is en- 
thusiastically en- 
dorsed by science, 
and I give you my 
expert personal 
and _ confidential 
attention. 


Pray Mle hetl srtle 


By Multiple Electrolysis 
Destroyed painlessly by approved 
method. Write for booklet. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Consultation free. 

Personal Service Only 

MARY ELIZABETH SCOLLAN 
358 Fifth Av. (nr. 34th St.) Wis. 7889 
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Hand-made Lingerie, 
Negligees, Pajamas, 


Handkerchiefs, Linens. 
Novelties. 





Monograming a Specialty. 


4 
+ (1 East DODth TREY 


NEW YORK CITY 
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sucker is first located and properly 
steered to the killing ground. The tat- 
ter employs a good-looking girl for 
this work, preferably one of the sun- 
kist type who doesn’t use cosmetics to 
excess. Many a stenographer gladly 
joins the tatter after office hours. She 
is thrilled to be in on a party and will- 
ingly aids the hustler without thought 
of compensation. This may sound a 
bit far-fetched, but is nevertheless true. 
There is the night of fun, the best 
supper obtainable, dancing and every- 
thing that goes with a good time—not 
forgetting the little thrill, involving 
just a shade of larceny, upon which, 
unfortunately, many of the fair sex 
dote. 

Generally, after a proper introduc- 
tion has been effected, the sucker is 
dated. He takes the little girl to the 
theatre. Then he escorts: her to the 
cabaret, the supper club or wherever 
the tatter is planted. Here the girl 
accidentally spies her “boss,” her 
“brother,” or an “old friend.” The 
tatter is invited to join the party and 
reluctantly does so. A round of drinks 
follows—perhaps two or three. When 
the sucker appears primed for action, 
the girl suddenly stoops down and 
picks up a single die. Perhaps the 
waiter, hovering near the table, dis- 
covers it on the floor, and asks if it 
had been dropped by anyone of the 
party. Or possibly the girl herself calls 
the sucker’s attention to the stray die 
and ingenuously asks him what it is. 
So the die is brought to the table. Then 
the little lady suddenly exhibits a girl- 
ish desire to play with it. The tatter 
doesn’t want to play. The girl insists. 
After his few drinks, John Sap is 
obliging. They roll for a nickel. 
They roll for a dime. They roll for 
a quarter. The tatter finally takes a 
hand. He suggests that they roll to 
see who pays the check. This reveals 
a fine vein of generosity on his part. 
He has only had one or two drinks and 
the check carries the cost of the entire 
evening. The sucker refuses to con- 
sider this suggestion. The girl thinks 
it would be capital fun and eventually 
she has her way, and starts to roll the 
die. 


OW comes the little tat on the 

scene. In her left hand the girl 
holds the die which had been picked 
from the floor, the smallest cube 
manufactured. In her right she has 
its mate in size. When she rolls it 
out, it registers either an ace, deuce or 
three spot. It rolls one of these three 


numbers, simply because there are no 
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444 East 57th 
Street 


Adjoining Sutton Place 
100% Cooperative Apartments 


Delightful River View 
Large Rooms 
Ample Closets 
Unusual Kitchens 
Moderate Prices 


5, 6 and 8 ROOMS 


Selling and Managing Agent 


Sutton, Blagden & Lynch, Inc. 
631 Park Avenue New York City 
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145 West 58th Street 
A Residential Hotel of Distinction 

















The exceptional accessibility of the 
location is apparent. The restaurant 
and building will be under the super- 
vision of Attilio Bertona, formerly of 
Claridge’s, London, and the Ritz- 
Carlton. 


Apartments of two, three and five 
rooms—a bathroom with every bed- 


room. 
2 to 5 ROOMS 


Moderate Rentals 


Sutton, Blagden & Lynch, Inc. 
631 Park Ave., N. Y. Rhinelander 2600 





























STUDIOS 


Duplex Apartments 


170 East 78th St. 


A most unusual build- 
ing and well worth 
your inspection. 


Rentals 


$2,400 to $7,000 
Agents 


Sutton, Blagden & Lynch, Inc. 
631 Park Ave., N. Y. Rhinelander 2600 
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Beautiful. Balmy Bahamas 
(sles of Perpetual June 
HOTEL FORT MONTAGUE, NASSAU, N.P. 


Palatial, Fireproof, Overlooking Emerald Seas 
Every Outdoor Sport. Open all year 
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a For th 
i unexpected guest 


ve OZY, comfortable, inviting— 
M a Day Bed creates a luxurious 
MA atmosphere in a living room. 
’ And most practical, too, in solving 
| the problem of the overnight guest. 
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\, Hall Day Beds are in styles and A 
: : . yd 
‘4 woods to harmonize with all period |, {| 
(j, decorations. The most critical |f't 
ry buyers pronounce them the finest [pi 
\' values in design, workmanship |h4| 
° ° ° ve 
4 and finish—truly beautiful pieces \4| 
"| for homes of refinement, yet ¢| 
| with a range in price that meets hal 
\' the resources of every purse. hdl 
e| Also Beds, Box Springs and Pure ped! 

Horse Hair Mattresses / 

Visit our Show Rooms, or consult WA 

your Interior Decorator. 

TRANK A HALL & SONS s0p1xe 

SPECIALISTS 


25 west 45% street New York 


Manufacturers 





Many of the apart- 
ments have double 
exposures at 


Che 


Dover’ 








Excellent layouts. 
Maid service included 
in lease. 


1-2-3 Rooms 


(furnished if desired) 


JOSEPH 


MUENER. 


285 Madison Avenue 
ASHland 4110 
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LEXINGTON at FIFTY -SEVENTH 
AnAbariment Hotel-Residence 














other numbers on it. The girl then 
tosses it directly toward the tatter. As 
he picks it up, he deftly palms it be- 
neath his thumb and rolls out another, 
which registers either 4, 5, or 6, be- 
cause there are no other numbers on 
this one. Then he carefully rolls it 
toward the girl. Immediately she picks 
it up and does a little palming herself, 
ready to produce the genuine die if re- 
quested. 

With the check thus paid for, the 
game proceeds on a cash basis. ‘The 
chump is handed the one-two-three die 
for his roll. The girl plays with the 
high-numbered cube. The tatter keeps 
the honest die handy for inspection be- 
tween rolls. Generally he leaves it on 
the table between bets. The sucker 
is allowed to win occasionally, but on 
the doubled stakes he always rolls with 
the low-numbered die. Of course he 
always pays. 

With this explanation clear, you 
may wonder why the victim doesn’t 
inspect the cube. Strange as it may 
seem, this thought never enters his 
mind. With only three sides of the 
stationary cube visible from where he 
sits, he sees three different numbers and 
he never suspects he is being clipped 
systematically. The girl’s conversation 
has kept his mind occupied; and when 
the game is not in action the original 
honest cube is right before him on the 
table, usually with the six-spot in plain 
view. 

When the sucker begins to show 
signs of weakening, the tatter excuses 
himself — diplomatically of course. 
Often by a pre-arranged signal, a 
waiter calls him to the phone. Shortly 
afterwards he hastens out to keep an 
urgent appointment. ‘The chump is 
left to settle his bill and escort the 
young lady home. Invariably the tat- 
ter leaves the honest cube behind as a 
souvenir of the party, so that Johnny 
Sap can examine it carefully and con- 
vince himself he is merely the victim 
of hard luck. 


HOULD your waiter accidentally 
pick up a single die and ask you if 
you dropped it, don’t look at him sus- 
piciously. Just lean over the table, pat 
your companion on the cheek and play- 
fully chant “Tat, Tat, You’re It.” 
And then watch the party dissolve. 
—Jack Wynn 


BOY IS MISSING IN FIRST PAIR OF LONG 
PANTS—Detroit Free Press. 


But he may grow into them. 
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growing demand 
for finer residen- 
tial structures is set- 


ting an exacting 
standard for builders. 

















Buildings reflecting 
finished craftsman- 
shiparetheresultonly 
of long experience. 


More than a quarter 
century of planning, 
building and manag- 
ing is reflected in 
Tishman-built apart- 
ment homes. 


May we send you our 
brochure 














ATLANTIC CITY 


In the very center of things 
on the Beach 
and the Boardwalk. 


| ag “ag years of hospitable, home- 
like service, with ever-increas- 
ing material charm have made these 
hotels just like personal friends 
to those who love to go down to 
the sea for rest or recreation. Fall 
and early winter days are most 
delightful. 


American Plan Only - Always Open 
Illustrated Folder on Request 

“Dual Trio” Radio Concerts every 

Tuesday evening—Tune in on WPG at 9. 


LEEDS anpd LIPPINCOTT Co. 
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Plack Satin and a variety of Du Barry 
Brocades — Silver or Gold Kid trim. 
Khinestone or Topaz Buckle. 
Delman Shoes have that aristccracy of Style 
that gives them carte blanche to all smart 
social events. 


Lehman. 


568 AG@dioon Avenue, 
Pet 55th and bts Sts. 








No. 175 
“SAMSONCHINA’ 


Jade Green China 


Lending that modish touch of color yet 
one hundred per cent useful. Comes 
in a rich gold paper box. It surely 
is a colorful gift. 


Provides parking place for a Safety 
Razor and for a package of New 
Blades. “Used Blades” are deposited 
like pennies in a bank for future 
disposal. 


It's compact, only 354” x 23%”. 
If you cannot purchase locally send us 
check or money order. Price prepaid 


$2.00 each for Cabinet only in Gold 
Paper Gift Box. 


If to be shipped direct as gifts, send 
your cards to enclose. 


S. D. BAKER CORPORATION 
234 W. 14th St., New York, U.S.A. 

















MOTORS 


Hupps! Dearie — That 
Chocolaty Taste—For- 
eign and Domestic Af- 
fairs and Tendencies 





MUSING as it 
may now 
seem, it is clear that 
future students of 
the motorcar will 
be able to date the 
® trends in automobile 
design as definitely 
in houses or furniture are 
placed. They will find the equivalents 
of Georgian, Louis Quatorze and Vic- 
torian labels for these modern days. 
All of which arises from viewing the 
six-cylinder Hupmobiles which in 
years to come will be indicated by fu- 
ture authorities as belonging to the 
period known as late Coolidge or early 
Al Smith. 

In creating the new bodies, Murray 
has made a number of wise little 
touches in modelling which, as a total, 
mark the new Hupmobile at a glance 
as the latest cri. ‘There is a slight, 
hardly perceptible peak to the hood. 
The line of the hood-hinge is carried 
forward to the low leaf-like radiator 
cap. The radiator itself is like several 
others in the 1928 field, having a very 
narrow nickel shell, the rim of which 
is carried below the hole for the 
crank. 

The initial H is in red and is em- 
bossed in metal a quarter of an inch 
thick on top of the medallion under 
the radiator cap. The H on the wheel 
hubs is also in red enamel. There is 
a slight peak at the centre of the 
lamps, and also at the centre of the 
front bumper. 

The roof is of the military front, 
blunt style, having a small visor. 
The color arrangement is different 
and the ensemble is definitely distinc- 
tive. 

There is also a “custom” (much- 
abused word) line of bodies, largely a 
matter of extra equipment. The 
fundamental principles in design are 
the same as they are in the standard 
models. 

In color, the new Hupmobiles now 
on view in New York show a prefer- 
ence for a solid conservative tone, re- 
lieved by light striping. There is no 
attempt, however, to force the andante 
con moto color mood on the buyer. 
You may have it  vivace, even 
scherzo. You can write your own 


as those 
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A MAN IS KNOWN by 
the company he keeps— 
and a man’s most con- 
stant company are his 
clothes. Luxenberg 
Clothes are the best 
company a man can 
have. 


SACK SUIT $37.50 


Write for style booklet. 
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37 Union Square, New York 
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ticket. Prices range from about $1,- 
550 to $1,750 delivered. 

The engine, as you may have 
guessed, is high compression. We 
told what that meant last time, and 
we aren’t going to go through with 
it again. Besides, if you are snooty 
about a Hupp motor you’re hard to 
satisfy. “The motor has been enlarged 
and improved to include all those new 
ideas which engineers are always dig- 
ging up. We have seen it in action and 
can testify that it runs like Bruce 


Caldwell. 


HOCOLATE continues to be 

the autumn shade. Reo is fea- 
turing a body on its Flying Cloud 
chassis, which has an upper half the 
color of reddish-brown cocoa, and a 
lower half the shade of milk choco- 
late. The milk hue is lighter than the 
usual almond bar kind, and is very 
close to café au lait. 

Both Chrysler and Buick have done 
some smart work with this latter 
shade. Chrysler is showing a coupé- 
roadster in the milk-brown hue, fitted 
with deep tan leather. Buick has a 
similar turn-out on its big six chassis, 
but uses black leather for the up- 
holstery. Peerless is another house fa- 
voring light chocolate. It is showing 
a sedan in that motif trimmed with 
brilliant black. Stunning, in the Gal- 
lic manner. 

Green is another shade which is 
being given a whirl. Paige is handling 
this in sophisticated fashion in a deep 
green sedan with molding and win- 
dow reliefs in pale green. The effect 
is delightfully out-of-doorsy. If you 
have that move-to-the-country com- 
plex we suggest that you purchase this 
as a compensation. Packard reverses 
this color plan in its sedan on the six 
chassis, presenting a lightish green 
body with deep green moldings. The 
four-cylinder Dodge is also offered in 
green with black trimmings which 
make for a nicely tailored effect. 


N the other side of the water the 

Olympia and Paris automobile 
shows have been making the Ameri- 
can body innovations appear about as 
radical as William Howard Taft. 
The British are using the camouflage 
style of color scheme. Fabric bodies 
on the Bentley chassis have odd- 
shaped windows which look like draw- 
ings in a geometry book. At Paris one 
of the cubist products is a coupé by 
Sensaud de Lavaud. This _high- 
hooded low-slung affair has no run- 
ning boards. In height it is no taller 
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When you raise your partner’s bid and 
a trickless hand ... be nonchalant... 











MURAD 


For those who feel entitled to life’s better things 


EMBARRASSING MOMENTS 


MURAD CIGARETTE 
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MARCELL 


Of Los Angeles 


RESTAURANT 


Continental Lunch 
Evening Service a La Carte with 


famous Hors d’Oeuvres 
142 WEST 49th STREET Bryant 2603 











MYRA KINGSLEY 
HOROSCOPES $10 


Send the date of your birth, year, month, 
place, and 
THE HOUR IF POSSIBLE 
Personal interviews by appointment 
683 LEXINGTON AVE. Plaza 7867 











—that indefinable something ¥ 
in the music, the food, the service— 
Your partner will have “IT’’ too— 

it’s in the air! 

Dancing—Dinner—Supper 


Armistice Festivities, Nov. 11 
One Sheridan Square 


For reservations call 
Soring 
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What Fun! 


Skate with smart New 
York on the fastest,smooth- 
est rink in town—at The 


Ice Club. 


There’s fun galore—and 
music your feet can’t resist. 


If, perchance, you have a 
calory complex —remem- 
ber it’s easier to skate than 
to diet! 
Open Saturday, Sun- 
day and Holiday After- 
noons—2:30 to 5. And 


every evening of the 
week from 8:30 to 11. 


ve 


| | 5 Oth Street at Sth Avenue 
} In 


front of Madison Square Garden 





a CLUB 








NO CURFEW 


“NEW YORK’S 
RENDEZVOUS INTIME” 
SALON 
ROYAL 


310 WEST 58TH STREET 





featuring 


TOMMY LYMAN 


The International Star 
and 


GEORGE 
WHITING 


America’s Greatest Entertainer 


Jacques Green’s Orchestra 


DANCING AND DIVER- 
TISSEMENT ’TIL DAWN 





NIGHTLY 


REMEMBER 


“CURFEW SHALL NOT 
s RING TONIGHT” — OR 
ANY NIGHT AT 


SALON ROYAL 


“The Playground of ‘Who’s Who’ 
in Society, the Theatre and 
International Circles.” 


Reservations—Phone Columbus 6191 











than Miller Huggins, and its win- 
dow space is so narrow that if you 
stick your head out you feel as though 
you were all set for the guillotine. 


On the other hand, Fiat and 
Citroén are putting out models which 
look very United States. Mechanical- 
ly-speaking, American practice is 
much in favor. Sizaire Fréres are 
using a Willys-Knight motor. Sizaire- 
Berwick has a Lycoming straight- 
eight engine. Continental Motors of 
Detroit is building the engine for 


‘| Donnet. In the British showing 


there have been enough American 
cars to lend a distinctly Grand Central 
Palace air. The exhibitors included 
Auburn, Buick, Cadillac, Chandler, 
Chevrolet, Chrysler, Dodge, Erskine, 
Essex, Franklin, Hudson, Hupmobile, 
La Salle, Marmon, Moon, Overland- 
Whippet, Packard, Peerless, Reo, 
Studebaker, Stutz, Velie, and Willys- 
Knight. 


E predict that the only imme- 

diate result from the foreign 
trend in car design will be in the direc- 
tion of fabric bodies. Stutz and His- 
pano-Suiza are the two firms most 
actively sponsoring fabric construction 
in Manhattan. With Stutz this treat- 
ment is not particularly emphasized. 
The idea has certain advantages, espe- 
cially for a heavy town car. This 
means a light superstructure with cor- 
respondingly lower centre of gravity 
—which helps the roadability. Fabric 
construction also lends itself to a 
varied treatment. 

For the general utility all-round au- 
tomobile, however, public taste con- 
tinues to demand bodies either of rein- 
forced wood or of steel. When wrap- 
ping oneself around an unexpected tree 
at 3 A.M. one prefers a steel overcoat. 
This preference is largely an illusion, 
because in a big smacking accident any 
body material will give way, and in 
some cases the lighter the material the 
better. Conservatism will render in- 
creased demand for fabric construc- 
tion gradual. 

Perhaps because we are bored with 
foreign visitors and their three-weeks- 
old unabashed views of us, we remain 
firm in the view that Detroit, South 
Bend, Toledo, Indianapolis et al., rath- 
er than Londonand the Continent, will 
continue to set the style for American 
cars. We accord tribute to such houses 
as Hispano-Suiza, Renault, Mercedes, 
Minerva, which have maintained a tra- 
dition of their own over a period of 
years, but we are just a trifle snippy 
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“Just for a laugh” — 


New Yorkers are flocking to 


PARODY CLUB. 
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Dinner De Luxe $2 


Smartest Revue on Broadway 
with Beautiful Girls 
Six to Nine P.M. 


(No Cover Charge During Dinner) 
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about the extremists at the foreign 
shows. 

In fact, we shouldn’t mind seeing 
some Detroit manufacturer bring out 
a car like the big old-fashioned gas- 
wagons of fifteen years ago. Some- 
thing as homely as a muskellunge and 
staunch as Schumann-Heink. 

—NIcHoLas Trotr 


THE STADIUM INTIME 


HE whole trouble with football 

is the modern stadium. It at- 
tracts crowds. If there were no 
crowds there would be none of this 
newspaper publicity, and if there were 
no newspaper publicity, there would 
be fewer crowds. It is a vicious circle 
—one of the most vicious and ill- 
tempered I have ever met. 

The only remedy is the Stadium In- 
time, which will do for football what 
the Little Theatre has done for the 
stage. On the gridiron, as in the 
theatre, art can find its truest expres- 
sion only when there is full sympa- 
thy between players and_ spectators. 
How can there be sympathy between 
the football player and a man a quar- 
ter of a mile from the field drinking 
gin from a flask in Section 7 of the 
Yale Bowl? That’s not all that goes 
on at these big games either! 

The object of the Stadium Intime 
is to raise the standard of play to a 
higher artistic level by limiting the 
seating capacity to 299. This allows, 
on one side, 149 people; on the other, 
150, one of whom, however, is a 
piccolo player. 

This will settle the old ticket prob- 
lem. Under the new system a simple 
application blank covering only twelve 
pages of six-point type will be sent 
to each alumnus (trustees use yellow 
sheet), and will entitle him to apply 
for one seat under the score board. 
When these applications are received 
by the athletic association, they will be 
tern up and the committee will choose 
two hundred and ninety-nine names at 
random from a hat. This is practi- 
cally the same method followed by 
Yale, Harvard, and Princeton in al- 
lotting seats for their big games, but it 
has a greater advantage in that many 
more people will be disgruntled. 

—Puitip Pratt 


NURSE—Would like position to drive 
ar for lady.—Yonkers Herald. 


Our car is like that, too. 

















“But, Dearest, don't you know that Mr. Leuis 
purposely, never has many purses of a kind? 
He always avoids the commonness of quantity. 
So ~ you know ~ do it now, or weep.” 





PURSES : 


New St. Regis Shop Fifth Avenue at 55th St. 
409 Madison Avenue, at Forty-eighth St. 
Waldorf-Astoria, 34th St. and Fifth Avenue 
1580 Broadway, (With Men’s Dept.) 


GIFTS : 
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FOOT BALL - Close-up 


Follow the ball! You 
can do it—all down 
the field—if you look 
through these clear- 
vision, quick-focus 


BAUSCH & LOMB 
SPORT GLASSES 












SAAN) 
sn 


Actual Size (shown) 

Powerful in magni- 
fication, small in size. 
Fits pocket or purse. 


Sent postage prepaid 
anywhere in A. 
816.50 


with Leather Case 


De Luxe Model for Women in Moire Bag $20 


HALPERT 


OPTICIANS 


& FRYXELL 


311 Madison Ave., at 42nd St., N. Y. 
50 East 42nd Street, New York 
326 Livingston St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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READING AND WRITING 


Mr. Morley Capers on a Toadstool— 
Mr. Milne Grows to be 


VERY day, it becomes a little 
more difficult for me to keep 
from confusing Christopher 

Morley with Christopher Robin. I 
do try, honestly I do. Each morning 
that I wake—and I’ve waked every 
morning, sharp, so far—I say to my- 
self, “I will be strong, I will be true, 
I will get this thing clear.” But if 
I don’t watch myself like an old 
mother hawk, I find that during those 
fretful hours when I am tossing and 
turning at my typewriter, during the 
mellow evenings, during the dim, 
drowsy watches of the night, my mind 
goes crooning: 


Christopher Morley goes hippetty, hop- 
petty, 

Hippetty, hippetty, hop. 

Whenever I ask him politely to stop it, he 

Says he can’t possibly stop. .. . 


The thing is too much for me. I 
am about to give it all up. I cannot 
get those two quaint kiddies straight- 
ened out. 

Oh, how quaint Christopher Mor- 
ley is! Whoops, how quaint Chris- 
topher Morley is! Judas, how quaint 
Christopher Morley is! In his latest 
book, “I Know a Secret,” he fairly 
out-whimsies himself. He is Robin 
Goodfellow, he is Puck, he is Ariel, 
he’s just a regular pixeyin’ fool. Only 
in his title does he miss a chance at 
arch and elfin roguery. “I Know a 
Secret” — isn’t that just a wee bit som- 
bre? It sounds as if he were growing 
up, and one’s eyes must blur with 
sharp, maternal tears at the thought 
of his having those silky literary ring- 
lets cropped. Surely, “I’se Dot a 
Secwet” would have been a happier 
choice for this volume. 

“T Know a Secret” is a book for 
children. This fact has spurred on the 
publishers to letting themselves run 
wild on the dust-cover. “The most 
delightful books in the world,” they 
say, with perhaps just a suggestion of 
putting on the dogma, “are those that 
grownups steal from children. There 
are only a few: ‘Just So,’ ‘Alice,’ 
‘Peter Pan,’ ‘When We Were Very 
Young,’ and” (apparently a treacher- 
ous collapse of memory occurs here 
and an easy way out is taken) “per- 
haps two or three others. Now a new 
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book is added to this 
ageless group.” And 
what do you think 
that new book is? 
I guessed “The President’s Daugh- 
ter,” myself, but, well-wishers to the 
contrary, I wasn’t even warm. The 
new member of “this ageless group” 
is none other than the recent Morley 
opus. 

It is hard to approach the book 
calmly, hard not to rush right on into 
its tempting pages. But first you really 
must stop for Mr. Morley’s dedicatory 
poem. I quote from this—under the 
most rigid self-restraint—only the last 
verse: 


“You won’t forget. And in all joy and 


pain 
Life offers, dear my urchins, when 
you're older, 
How Daddy’d love to carry once again 
You, and all your world, upon his 
shoulder!” 


I don’t know, I don’t know. This 
jazz-maddened young generation is 
beyond me; I dare not even guess at 
its reactions. I only know that when 
I was a little one—our farm-house 
stood then on the site which the Mu- 
nicipal Building occupies to-day—if 
any one had addressed me as “dear my 
urchin” I should have doubled my 
dimpled fist and socked him one right 
on the button. 

And now we come to the book it- 
self. It is a collection of short stories, 
but the same characters go romping 
through them all. And what charac- 
ters they are! There’s Escargot, the 
snail, and Ferdinand, the mouse, and 
Lawyer Abe Blackbird, and kindly 
Mr. Miseltoe, and Mr. Liverwurst, the 
comically irascible delicatessen-keeper, 
and, oo, just everybody who is anybody 
in the whimsy set. The work ends in 
a perfect frenzy of Puckishness with 
a story called “How This Book Got 
Published,” in which a new character, 
Mr. Doubleday, is introduced. And 
what do you think? Mr. Doubleday 
is just as whimsical as everybody else. 
Just as whimsical, and pretty nearly as 
quaint. So you see, it all ends just as 
happy as happy can be. 

I don’t know what the kiddies will 
think of this book so conscientiously 
written down to them. I tried it only 


on a young lady of eight, with golden 
bands on her teeth and a nasty case 
of ennui. She thanked me prettily, 
looked through it, and wedged it care- 
fully into her bookshelf. Then she re- 
turned to one of a so-far interminable 
series about The Outdoor Girls— 
“The Outdoor Girls’ Summer on 
Blackwell’s Island,” I think this par- 
ticular volume was called—red-hot 
opera concerning the finding of miss- 
ing wills, the establishment of titles to 
lumber tracts, the bringing to justice 
of shifty-eyed tramps, and the restor- 
ing of abused drudges of children to 
the wealthy parents from whom they 
were separated in infancy, with just a 
slight dash of sex introduced by the 
presence of several fun-loving boys 
who own an ice-boat. 

Of “I Know a Secret,” the publish- 
ers further remark, ““This is the book 
that everybody hoped Christopher 
Morley would some day write.” All 
that hoping must have gone on while 
I was away on the fishing-trip last 
summer, else there would have been 
not quite that unanimity of optimism 
concerning Mr. Morley’s plans. But 
that is neither here nor there nor good 
red herring. Here, indeed, is the book, 
the book for which Mr. Morley has 
set new standards of whimsy, plumbed 
new depths of quaintness, searched his 
mind for every tiniest, farthest mem- 
ory of roguery. They say, you know, 
that an elfin never forgets... . I’m 
sorry about that. I thought for a time 
that something was going to come of 
If. 





HILE we are on the subject of 

whimsies, how about taking up 
Mr. A. A. Milne? There is a strong 
feeling, I know, that to speak against 
Mr. Milne puts one immediately in 
the ranks of those who set fire to or- 
phanages, strike crippled newsboys, and 
lure little curly-heads off into corners 
to explain to them that Santa Claus 1s 
only Daddy making a fool of himself. 
But, I, too, have a strong feeling in the 
matter. I have a very strong feeling 
about the whimsicality of Milne. I’m 
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having it right this minute. It’s in my 
stomach, 

Time was when A. A. Milne was 
my only hero. Weekly I pounced on 
Punch for the bits signed “A. A. M.” 
I kept “Once a Week” and “Half 
Hours” practically under my pillow. I 
read “The Red House Mystery” 
threadbare. I thought “The Truth 
About Blayds” a fine and merciless 
and honest play. But when Mr. 
Milne went quaint, all was over. Now 
he leads his life and I lead mine. 

“Now We Are Six,” the successor 
to “When We Were Very Young,” 
is Mr. Milne gone completely Winnie- 
the-Pooh. Not since Fay Bainter played 
“East is West” have I seen such sedu- 
lous cuteness. I give you, for example, 
the postscript to the preface: “Pooh 
wants us to say that he thought it was 
a different book; and he hopes you 
won’t mind, but he walked through it 
one day, looking for his friend Piglet, 
and sat down on some of the pages by 
mistake.” That one sentence may 
well make Christopher Morley stamp 
on his pen in despair. A. A. Milne 
still remains the Master. 

Of Milne’s recent verse, I speak in 
a minority amounting to solitude. I 


think it is affected, commonplace, bad.’ 


I did so, too, say bad. And now I 

must stop, to get ready for being rid- 

den out of town ona rail. 
—ConsTANT READER 


MORE BOOKS 
VEN if it looks like back-scratch- 


ing and log-rolling, we are go- 
ing to hand it to Stephen Graham for 
his “New York Nights.” The fact 
that he has hidden a bouquet for THE 
New YORKER somewhere in this enor- 
nious armful of metropolitan impres- 
sions is not going to prejudice me 
against the book. 

His “Rooming-House in Speak- 
Easy Street” appeared last summer— 
I cut it out—but don’t think that most 
of the stuff isn’t new. In fact the 
only suggestion I have to make to the 
publisher and author is that a small 
address book should be included with 
each volume sold, so that a little re- 
scarch on the part of the reader might 
enable him to jot down the current 
addresses of the various boites. Mr. 
Graham captures the crowd at Texas 
Guinan’s, the black depression of a 
Bowery flop-house, and the jung- 
ley lion-house smell of a Harlem 
night club. No one but a super-tramp 
could have done it, and no other 
Englishman has ever taken the trou- 
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The Two Most Beautiful 
Books of the Year 


HISTORY OF 
AMERICAN PAINTING 


By Samuel Isham and Royal Cortissoz 


f pee is both a comprehensive history and author- 
itative critique of American painting, with Mr. 
Cortissoz’s new material added to the classic sur- 
vey of Mr. Isham. The text now covers the whole 
range of American painting from colonial days to 
contemporary artists. And more than one hundred 
and fifty illustrations make the whole work an es- 
thetic delight. $12.50 
ENS 


CHINESE ART 


O art lovers this magnificent collection of 100 

color plates brings the wealth of form and color 
in Chinese art. The work of the foremost Chinese 
artists and craftsmen is shown and a complete de- 
scriptive text faces each plate. The noted authority, 
R. L. Hobson, has written the introduction. The 
book will delight the connoisseur. $12.50 


The Macmillan Company New York 

















She BRIDGE of SAN LUIS REY 
¢ fascinating and poignant romance of 
ene of the oldest bridge in Peru. Brother 
the exact sciences, lays bare the secret lives of the 
A book which will more than sustain Thornton 


By THORNTON WILDER 
Author of THE CABALA 
a, 

CNG Peru which will stir all who read. It 
QS) is built around the famous catastrophe 
20 _ Juniper, a little red-haired Franciscan 
from Italy, in his efforts to place theology among 
five individuals involved, hoping thereby to per- 
ceive the Divine purpose in the affairs of man. 

Wilder’s high repute among sophisticates. 
Illustrated, $2.50 


Os) 


Of THE CABALA, critics say: “Mr. Wilder's style bears comparison 
with Pater, Saltus and Cabell.”’—New York Times. ‘As good as all 
but the best of Anatole France or George Moore."” Observer (Lendon) 


ALBERT & CHARLES BONI - 66 Fifth Ave., New York 
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SALE 
of @leganl. exclusive 


DANCING FROCKS 
EVENING GOWNS 
& ENSEMBLES 


formerly Half-Priced 
‘59 lo +105 


Now Reduced to 
39 fo ‘149 


Beaded Chiffons, Crepe, 
Satins antl Welhaciccs 
Ctijjon Vo Vivets.._ Trans 
parent Vilrets. Hetal 
(loths. Very Chutce-~ 
OneifpaKind Original 
Nodes dish, th s> 


MAXON MODEL GOWNS 
HW East 46" St. New York City 
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Gentleman Johnny 


Burgoyne 


Misadventures of an English 
General in the Revolution 
By F. J. HUDLESTON 
$5 all stores. ~ Bobbs-Merrill 
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ble to be accurate about New York. 

When Stephen Graham _ makes 
friends with a down-and-out Indian 
wandering around the Bowery he gets 
the man’s story straight and doesn’t 
mix up Augusta, Maine, with Augusta, 
Georgia. ‘This photographic eye and 
recording-record ear stand him in 
good stead. He’s the only living au- 
thor who quotes correctly the words 
of popular songs, which, after the 
first line, most of us make up for our- 
selves. 

“New York Nights” is a book for 
all bewildered provincials out seeing 
life in the great city. If the publish- 
ers would only append that address 
book— 


M*™ PuHyLuis BorromMe has been 
getting along nicely for years 
writing pleasant stories about pleasant 
English spinsters and innocent Eng- 
lish virgins. Now she has suddenly 
decided to give the world the whole 
truth about young American Woman- 
hood and not make any bones about it, 
either. “The Messenger of the Gods” 
is a sockdollager, a beetch kitty, and if 
all the old ladies in Harrogate, Buxton 
and Bournemouth don’t have their 
worst suspicions about American girls 
confirmed, and _ raid _ Boots’ and 
Mudie’s lending libraries, my bet is all 
wrong, and I'll resign from the Mir- 
acle betting system at once. Even 
Cosmo Hamilton couldn’t beat this. 
After the first six chapters it dawned 
on me that the story was about the 
Maine seacoast and not the Kansas 
corn-belt after all. Of course, the 
quaint Maine peasantry may be the 
way Miss Bottome saw them, but just 
where did she look? 

The heroine, Imogen, a_ typical 
American girl, gets a good running 
start into the family parlor at her sev- 
enth birthday party stark nekkid, doing 
rhythmic dances. A city feller seduces 
her at the age of seventeen, but 
Imogen, always a proud girl, serves 
him right by drowning him a few 
miles out at sea and swims safely to 
shore herself. ‘This is supposed to be 
a punishment for his lack of enthusi- 
asm in the little stranger that is on its 
way to them, but perhaps she was 
piqued at Maurice ignoring her poetry. 
The swim did for the little stranger, 
but left Imogen none the worse and 
all ready to go to New York with a 
rich High Society lady who is inter- 
ested in developing the girl’s talents. 
This maiden lady is very, very genteel, 
comes of the best family, but speaks 
in the following nice folksy manner, 
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The 
Brick Row Book Shop 


Incorporated 


Murray Hill 2711 


19 East 47th Street 
New York 


We offer the following choice modern 
rarities in First Edition: 


The First and Second Jungle Books, 
2mo. original cloth, in half morocco 
slip-case. 


When We Were Very Young, by A. 
A. Milne, with decorations by E. 
H. Shephard. The rare first edition 
on large paper; one of one hundred 
copies signed by the author. 


Moby Dick, or The Whale, by Her- 
man Melville, 12mo, original cloth, 
N. Y. 1851, in half morocco slip-case. 
A fine copy of this whaling classic. 


A Child’s Garden of Verses, by 
Robert Louis Stevenson. 12mo, 
original cloth, London 1885. The rare 
first edition. 


Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland, 
by Lewis Carroll. 12mo, original 
cloth, London 1866. First edition in 
the original cloth in half morocco 
slip-case. 

















MRS. SILVER: 


“While you don’t dance as well as 
Pe hirincinssvaves 


MR. SLIPPER: 
“Go on—I've been insulted by experts—” 
MRS. SILVER: 


“You're easier to talk with!” 


MR. SLIPPER: 


“That's a Life Saver! Violets!” 
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“Why, no, dearie! Id think five 
thousand real moderate!” 

So little Imogen is given the five 
grand worth of clothes, lots of parties 
and a chic débutante to take her 
around. But she still feels a gnawing 
in her wild and hungry heart. This is 
not appeased by swiping her benefac- 
tress’ best beau, a dilettante boy of fif- 
ty, but is considerably assuaged by an 
affair with the débutante’s fiancé 
which suits everyone but the débu- 
tante, who finally grabs him back to 
marry him. Imogen, hearing the an- 
nouncement of the engagement, falls 
dead drunk into a tub of blue hy- 
drangeas. ‘This last bit is almost as 
nice as the piles of books surrounded 
by orchids, just one of those dainty 
touches so usual at a society party for 
2 young poetess. 

Well, she takes another fling at the 
fifty-year-old, tells the benefactress 
just where to get off and runs out into 
the night to be a waitress in a tea-shop. 
Her flame-colored evening dress gets 
her into trouble, but a girl who is ac- 
customed to wearing silver slippers in 
the day time naturally isn’t much both- 
ered by that. Imogen falls in love 
with the consumptive idol of the tea- 
shop ladies, repulses Society’s tentative 
advances and having won an impor- 
tant poetry prize, leaves with her con- 
sumptive for the Maine seacoast. 
They will have to live in sin as his 
wife won’t divorce him. I can’t be- 
lieve Imogen is going to stop there. 
She’s an exceptional person even if 
the blurb does say she is just a typical 
modern girl, a portrait of the daugh- 
ters of today. Just think what murder 
she gets away with, literally and fig- 
uratively, by the age of twenty! Here’s 
praying Miss Bottome goes back to her 
English spinsters. 


WORD about Prince Yous- 

soupoft’s “Rasputin.” Nothing in 
the last decade has savored so much of 
the Renaissance as the murder of this 
evil genius of the Romanoffs. The 
mixture of the supernatural and the 
horrible, combined with a fog of mys- 
tery and conflicting accounts, makes 
the subject ever interesting. Russia, 
gagged and blinded by Red censor- 
ship, has told nothing and the: few in- 
quirers have had to depend on hear- 
say. Youssoupoff has finally written 
his own first-hand account. It is not a 
self-justifying book. The murder was 
done in cold blood, the monk treach- 
erously induced to look upon the young 
Prince as a friend and a tool, and 
when the plan finally matured, it took 























THE 
CENTRAL BUILDING 


| 25 West Forty-fifth Street 
| New York City 


Sux Central Building 1s a 
modern, thoroughly equipped and 
serviced office building offering floor 
space at the lowest comparative rates 
to be found in the Grand Central 
zone. Its planning was done with 
an intelligent consideration of every 
present-day business need. 


A few of the lower floors have been 
| thrown open and are particularly 
adapted to showroom purposes. 
| They are provided with specially | 
designed illumination. | 


| Occupancy may be made at | 
once. Agent on premises. 
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THEN WHY SOAK YOUR BEARD? 


dull knife and cut it perpendicularly.) 

ZIP-SHAVE—a delightful soothing 
cooling cream, makes every hair stand 
up straight, ready for the razor. It 


By soaking and sopping your whiskers 
you make them lie down like grass after 
a long 1927 rain. And they just squeeze 
in under the razor and straighten up 








when dry. 

What you real- 
ly want to do is 
to make every 
hair stand up 
like a soldier — 
perpendicular to 
the razor blade 
—ready to be 
cut.* Then why 
not apply Z/P- 
SHAVE to the 
face which will 
make each whis- 
ker stand at at- 
tention. 

*(Make this 
test: Take a 
hair from your 
head. Hold it up 
straight in front 
of you. Take a 
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for Men 





Makes Your Face Smile 


NO 
BRUSH 


NO 
LATHER 


is applied with 
the finger tips 
over the entire 
beard. No brush. 
No lather. No 
rvub-in. Just 
shave this 
Cream off and 
if you don’t have 
the cleanest, 
easiest, smooth- 
est, coolest 
shave _ you've 
ever had, we 
shall refund 
your two bits. 


All good stores 
25c and 40c the tube 


Guaranteed by the 
makers of Z/P 


It’s OFF because 
IT’S OUT 
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HAND-QUILTED THINGS 


Taffeta Robes, $35 to $50 
Bed Jackets, $25 
Bedspread Sets, $25 to $150 
Comforters, $22.50 to $100 
Chaise Longue Throws, 
$18.50 to $75 
Silk Blanket Covers, $18.50 to $30 


Pillows for bedroom, boudoir, 
drawing-room, $7.50 and up 


Crib and Bassinet Covers, 
$10.50 and up 


Bags of distinction, $5 to $20 


519 MADISON AVENUE 
Between 53rd and 54th, New York 


STUDIO “HEDGELANDS,”” HARDINSBURG, KY. 
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embrance 
from our modern gift 
shop -« + which spe- 
cializes in gifts 
which ate un- 
usual - - - often 
startling -- - 











four men to dare to attempt his death. 
Of these, Prince Youssoupoff played 
the most active part. 

I have seen the doctor’s story, which 
exactly tallies with this book, and un- 
less Rasputin’s photograph with those 
fearful hypnotic eyes lies before you, 
it is impossible to feel anything but 
scorn for four able-bodied men quak- 
ing in terror before one middle-aged 
peasant. But it was not only Russian 
mysticism and the group hysteria prev- 
alent in St. Petersburg about Rasputin 
which made them tremble. I believe 
they were not entirely sure themselves 
that the man did not have supernatural 
powers. It took four men, enough 
cyanide to poison an army, every car- 
tridge in Youssoupoff’s revolver, and 
a loaded stick to kill him. The im- 
mense animal vitality which cowed 
the Czar and controlled the Czarina 
conquered what would have been in- 
stant death to an ordinary human. 

The story seems to me to have no 
political value whatever. Prince Yous- 
soupoff was very young ten years ago 
and very prejudiced. But as a ghastly 
murder story in a setting of imperial 
St. Petersburg, a city of snow and 
ikons, superstitions and intrigues, it is 
as good or better than the most blood- 
and-poison tale of the Borgias. 


—N. H. 


CAPRICCIO 
If I should love you 


Not knowing how 
Others have loved you 
Or love you now— 


I might, in blundering, 
Spoil the whole 
Feast of our wondering, 
Heart and soul. 


Perhaps I had better 
Wait and see 
How (and whether) 
You love me. 
—Gustrav Davipson 


A son was born Sunday night to Mr. 
and Mrs. John McCoy, 337 N. Sixth 
Street. A delightful dinner was served to 
the 22 members and 16 guests present. 
Mrs. Carrie Ripple won the mystery box. 
The next meeting will be held at the 
home of Mrs. Gottlieb Kilchenman.— 
New Philadelphia (O.) Times. 


Putting it right up to Mrs, Kilchen- 


man, 
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Hugh Walpole — Y 


**We have noshort-story ave 
writer alive in England ne 


as good as the author of 
‘The Killers,’ but then 


’ 


neither has America.’ sh 
—N. Y. Herald Tribune. * 


and ‘*The Killers”’ is 
only one of the four- yi 
teen superb stories in 


Men Without nO 
Women Jone 


by Ernest Hemingway by 
2d Printing . 

$2.00 Scribners ri 
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and arranged as 
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THE NEW YORKER 


BOOKS WORTH 
READING 


FICTION 


Uppermost in our mind are: 


\vakiCE Housr, by Julian Green (Har- 
per). An American writing in French 
(it’s a translation) portrays the lives of 
three intense women within four moldy 


walls. 
JaLNA, by Mazo de la Roche (Little, 
Brown). The tale of a strange but very 


real family deftly told. 

GREENLOW, by Romer Wilson (Knopf). A 
lyrically written novel of the English 
countryside and a girl with two com- 
peting loves. 

Knock Four Times, by Margaret Irwin. 
(Harcourt, Brace). London’s Bohemia. 
Slight, whimsical and very Arlen. 

YELLOW GENTIANS AND BLuvuE, by Zona 
Gale (Appleton). Admirable short sto- 
ries, divided into the bitter and the more 
or less sweet. 

IpeEALS, by Evelyn Scott (A. & C. Boni). 
Character sketches, done with a pen of 
a deadly sharpness. 

THE PANTHER, by Gerald Bullett (Do- 
ran). A returned soldier finds three 
loving ladies awaiting him and _ finally 
picks one, not without a backward glance 
at the others. 

RicHtT OrF THE Map, by C. E. Montague 
(Doubleday, Page). A gold-inspired war 
ably promoted by financiers becomes the 
medium for satiric commentary on the 
patriotic tradition. 

THe Map Carews, by Martha Ostenso 
(Dodd, Mead). A novel rich in inten- 
sity and vitality despite its crudeness 
and artificial story. 

THe Ritz-Carttons, by Fillmore Hyde, 
illustrated by Rea Irvin (Macy-Masius). 
Which pleasantly pokes fun at certain 
gilded strata of New York life in a 
manner familiar to readers of THE NEW 
YORKER in which these Ritz-Carltons 
first appeared. 

GALLIONS Reacu, by H. M. Tomlinson 
(Harper). A sea novel of considerable 
power which needs no comparison with 
Conrad. 

Men WitHout Women, by Ernest Hem- 
ingway (Scribner’s). Short, and very 
short, too, stories by a master of their 
making. 

SOMETHING AsouT Eve, by James Branch 
Cabell (McBride). Perfectly great, if 
vou like silver stallions. 

CHILDREN OF THE WIND, by Doris Peel 
(Houghton Mifflin). A_ nineteen-year- 
old girl makes her début with a note- 


worthy and alertly written story of 
family life. : 
ArE You Dercknt? by Wallace Smith 


(Putnam). Amusing glimpses into off- 
stage life in small time. 

Jeremy AT CRALE, by Hugh Walpole (Do- 
ran). A fresh picture of that old stand- 
by, the English public school. 


And we still recall with pleasure: 


Tue CountTerFeITers, by André Gide, 
translated by Dorothy Bussy (Knopf). 


BLacK STREAM, by Nathalie Colby 
(Harcourt, Brace). THE AMERICAN 
CARAVAN: A Yearbook of American 


Literature (Macaulay). 


GENERAL 


Our immediate enthusiasms are: 
\ 


New York Nicuts, by Stephen Graham 
(Doran). It takes a lot of responsi- 
hility off the native’s shoulders when 
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Doraldina 


ALLURA 


A new toiletry...velvety soft 
... youthifies . . . beau- 
tifies face, hands, neck 
and arms. ALLURA’S 
jade green jar adorns 
the dressing table 
of the stage and 
screen’s fore- 
most stars. 


> 


On Sale at 
B. ALTMAN & CO. 
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FRANKLIN SIMON 


++++ 


STERN BROS. 


++++ 


SAKS FIFTH AVE. 



















A 
Distinctive 
Toiletry for 
Discriminating 
Women 

















I pick’em up and let’em down, 
I look ’em through and through, 
And there's just one place in town 


Whose cards I'd send to you. 


CHRISTMAS 
CARDS 


Dutton’s New York 




















John Murray Anderson-Robert Milton 
SCHOOL OF THE DANCE 


Announces the exclusive engagement of 
HARLAND DIXON 
Dancing Star of ‘Manhattan Mary” 
and “Oh, Kay” 

DAILY CLASSES in the 
NEW STAGE DANCES 
Including the ““FIVE-STEP” 
(Stage and Ballroom) 

Hours: Beginners’ Class 11 A.M.-12 noon 
Professional Class 12-noon-1 P. M 
Write or call 


ANDERSON-MILTON SCHOOL 
128-130 East 58th Street Plaza 4524-4525 

















Dance Smartly! 


Learn to lead forcefully, follow easily. 
Develop poise, balance and confidence 
quickly. Become a brilliant dancer 
in a few private lessons from America’s 
finest teachers. Tuition Greatly Re- 
duced. Studio open until 10 P.M. 


ARTHUR MURRAY 








7 East 43rd Street 














CWhere Shall. 
“We dat? 


With the opening of Restaurant 
{ Duval this question no longer 
perplexes knowing New Yorkers! 
Duval offers charming intimacy, 
the choicest of food, perfect ser- 
vice—the tout ensemble you've 
been longing for! 

Luncheon 


Breakfast 


Tea Dinner 












RESTAURANT al 


Madison at 49a 4 
New Qork ER 
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fine hand 
BAGS 


MARTEST Bags of 
©) Antelope, Velvet, 
Brocades, Leathers and 
the newest vogue, 
Ancient Persian Fabrics. 


Representing the latest 
creations by Isakof, Ariel, 
Wagner, Gauthier and 
others. Alsoa widechoice 
of imported fabrics and 


mountings for special 
orders. 
MARCASSITE EXPERT 
MONOGRAMMES REPAIRING 


BETRIXe KOOPMAN 


"Importers 
666 MADISON AVENUE 


AT Ut STREET,NEW YORK — 














favors 





3 WO Ash Trays. The live one 25 
cents, the dead one 50 cents. See 
the difference? We have a dandy 

collection of China Novelties ranging in 

price from 25 cents to $10.00 each. 
Tally and Dinner Cards 

Do you know that SHACKMAN’S 

always have in stock quaint and pretty 

place cards, also bridge tallies in the 

prettiest of designs? 


New English Dogs 


The cutest, most lifelike pups you ever 
saw; you will just love them. Come in 
our ‘shop and see for yourself. 


10,000 Novelties and Favors 


B. SHACKMAN & Co. 


(The name is important) 
906 Broadway at 20th Street 
East side of Broadway 
Look for the name SHACKMAN’S before entering 











showirg provincials life in the Great 
City. 

RASPUTIN, by Prince Felix Youssoupoff 
(Dial). A thrilling account of the mur- 
der of the Black Monk by the princely 
murderer himself. 

GreorcGeE W. Betitows: His LitHocrRAPHS 
(Knopf). A magnificent book: 195 re- 
productions reveal in his full scope this 
significant American genius whose ver- 
nacular pictures have made art known 
were it was never known before. With 
a foreword by Thomas Beer. 

EuGENICS AND OTHER Evits, by G. K. 
Chesterton (Dodd, Mead). Chesterto- 
nian objections, worldly as well as re- 
ligious. 

CERTAIN RicH MEN, by Meade Minnige- 
rode (Putnam). Such fabulous Ameri- 
cans as Stephen Girard, John Jacob As- 
tor and Cornelius Vanderbilt treated in 
the not-so-new newer manner. 

LANDMARKS IN NINETEENTH-CENTURY 
PAINTING, by Clive Bell (Harcourt, 
Brace). The inventor of “significant 
form” more subdued but still brilliant in 
a survey from David to Van Gogh. 

GrorGe SAND: The Search for Love, by 
Marie Jenney Howe (John Day). By 
a woman who understands the woman 
who understood men. 

TRANSLATIONS FROM THE CHINESE, by 
Christopher Morley. (Doubleday, 
Page). Mr. Morley shows the Chinese 
poets how to write verse. Chinese 
poetry will grow more and more popu- 
lar if they learn his methods. 

FRANCIS JOSEPH, by Eugene Bagger (Put- 
nam). A monumental but thoroughly 
readable biography covering almost a 
century of Austrian and European pol- 
Itics. 

Man Possessep, by William Rose Benét 


(Doran). Collected poems from one 
about whom there is far too little 
screaming. 

But—Is Ir Art? by Percy Hammond 
(Doubleday, Page). Gossipy, humor- 


ous, and often illuminating papers by 
one of New York’s wittiest critics. 

Cyber Feast, by Sacheverell Sitwell (Do- 
ran). You know the Three Bounding 
Sitwells: here’s one of them, again— 
there will be another back any minute. 

SHow WInNpow, by Elmer Davis (John 
Day). Vigorous, and often mordant, 
essays on contemporary people and af- 
fairs. 

Tue ABC or AegstuHetTics, by Leo Stein 
(Boni & Liveright). Mr. Stein breaks 
a long silence with an important book 
notable for acuteness and clarity. For 
adult minds only. 

“Boss” Tweep, by Denis Tilden Lynch 
(Bon & Liveright). A story of a sin- 
ister age and its chief villain. 

GENTLEMAN JOHNNY Burcoyne, by F. J. 
Hudleston (Bobbs-Merrill). <A_ slyly 
humorous and sometimes caustic biog- 
raphy of the redcoat general Bernard 
Shaw made famous. 

ArE THEY THE SAME AT Home? by Bev- 
erley Nichols (Doran). Sixty-odd Lon- 
don celebrities do their parlor tricks for 
an amusing observer. 

A Doctor Looxs at Doctors, by Joseph 
Collins, M.D. (Harper). Professional 
inside dope which will help you to floor 
your own physician. 

Latest CONTEMPORARY PorTRAITS, by 
Frank Harris (Macaulay). Probings 
into the secret souls of our leading finan- 
ciers, politicians, doctors and artists af- 
ter Mr. Harris’ own fashion. 

BALLADS FoR SALE, by Amy Lowell 
(Houghton Mifflin). Another posthu- 
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“EAST SIXTIES” 


You may be 


one of the few who will 
appreciate the charming 
atmosphere of the “East 
Sixties.” 1, 2, 3, 4 or more 
rooms furnished or unfur- 
nished; private foyers and 
serving pantries; central re- 
frigeration; private bath for 
each chamber. Attractive 
rentals. Immediate occu- 
pancy. 

Venetian Dining Room 
Now Open 
Representatives always on premises 
Telephone Rhinelander 0200 


ALRAE 


A New Residential Hotel” 
37 East 647 Street 














GF; hy h Dvenue 


SOUTHERN CORNER OF 83rd STREET 


N JW you may RENT an 
apartment of 7, 9, 10, 12 
or 16 rooms, also doctor's apart- 
ments, in a distinguished new 
building on Fifth Avenue at 83rd 
Street. Kitchens and bathrooms 
tiled to the ceiling, glass-enclosed 
showers. Agents on premises or 
telephone 

Rhinelander 10415 

Immediate Occupancy. 

Attractive Rentals 


Douglas |, Elliman 6 [p. 


Agent 
1S BAST 49th STREET 


























mous volume of robust and resonant | 


verse. The poetess at her most intense 
and fiery. 

JosepH ConraApD: Lire AND Letters, in 2 
vols. by G. Jean-Aubry 


(Doubleday, | 


AND IN ADDITION TO ALL THE BOOKS 
WORTH BUYING AND GIVING 


THE JOLLIEST (CHRISTMAS (CARDS 


in town—Order them now. 








PHONE 


LIVERIGHT BOOKSHOP [#8 























4 West 49th St.—a step from Sth Avenue 
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S*MeA“R°T 


Women of smartness abhor even 
a trace of hair on arms, legs, face 
...shun methods that leave the 
skin bristly, pimply, tender 
or irritated...delight in 
Wonderstoen, the dry, 
dainty magic disc that 
gently “erases” every 
shadow of hair leav- 
ing unmarred the 
skin’s true lovely 
bloom, De luxe 
for arms and 
legs $3.00 
Facial size 


$1.25 
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time for 
another 
“permanent” 


do you remember when you had 
one last? before you went away 
for the summer, probably, which, if 
you stop to think, is really many 
months ago. wouldn’t your hair 
look better for another? perhaps 
a few extra curls are all it needs 
to improve its appearance im- 
mensely. remember, the “perma- 
nent” given by a jean operator. is 
bound to be wonderfully natural 
and becoming! 


phone for an appointment 


(5. JEAN 


30 west 58th street, plaza 4082 











Page). More letters than life; the 
weariness of a trying world revealed by 
a disciple of duty. 

Essays Otp anp New, by Aldous Huxley 
(Doran). Some of the better of Mr. 
Huxley’s short pieces. 

Necro Drawincs, by Miguel Covarrubias 
(Knopf). A vigorous, discerning, and 
merry cartoonist presents the negro 
transplanted from the cornfield to the 
cabaret life of Harlem. 


Less recent: 


Henry Warp BeEEcHER: AN AMERICAN 
PortRAIT, by Paxton Hibben (Doran). 
THE PrESIDENT’s DAUGHTER, by Nan 
Britton (Elizabeth Ann Guild, Inc.). 
JOURNAL OF KATHERINE MANSFIELD 
(Knopf). Atrrep E. SmitH: A Crit- 
icAL Stupy, by Henry F. Pringle 
(Macy-Masius). JoHN Paut Jones, by 
Phillips Russell (Brentano’s). O Rare 
BEN Jonson, by Byron Steel (Knopf). 


SOCIAL EVASIONS 


TEN WAYS TO KEEP CLEAR 
OF PAPER AND PENCIL GAMES 
i ONESTLY, I’ve used a type- 
writer for so long that I’ve 
forgotten how to hold a pencil.” 

“T can’t, for a fact. I work under 
such a terrific mental strain at the of- 
fice all day that I’ve got to relax in 
the evening.” 

“Why, nobody plays that any more! 
It’s dead as Mah Jong.” 

“You haven’t enough pencils to go 
round, I’m afraid.” 

“Not me—ha! ha! ha! I use my 
head for something beside a pigeon 
hole for irrelevant facts that never 
matter in the least.” 

“Oh, let’s play ‘Hop-scotch’ or ‘Go- 
ing to Jerusalem.’ Physicians say that 
these sedentary pastimes are ruining 
the national digestion.” 

“T would, but I’m expecting an im- 
portant phone call from the boss. You 
folks get started and I’ll stand by so’s 
you won’t be interrupted.” 

“T’ll be time-keeper—you really 
need someone who isn’t playing for 
that, you know. Now then, have you 
all got paper?” 

“O-oh, not me. I’ve been out of 
school too long for that!” 

If they still tug at your coat-tails, 
tell them the truth. Namely, that 
you are something of a moron, but 
that there is no sense in flaunting it 
before the public through such infan- 
tile diversions. —STANLEY JONES 


a 
ESKIMO SPITS PUPPIES, reasonable.— 


Atlantic City Press. 
Doesn’t sound reasonable. 
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Luggage Exclusively 

















Commodious week-end set 
with fitted dressing case, 


suitcase with tray and 


large hat box. 


ARTHUR GiLMoRE 
22:EAST 55th ST.. N.Y. 


Also Vuitton Trunks and Service 

















ey I little atelier of 


custom jewelry . .. wherein 





an artist-craftsman designs 
> celtitstccmasttel: Mast taetel mele! by 
adorn but express your type! 
Prices? Low enough to 
be merely an afterthought! 
Designs submitted 
without obligation 


KAR PLES 





604 FIFTH AVENUE 


Near 48th Street 
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The running-board your 
foot should have found ts 
frequently “‘lost” by your 
eyes in the blurred margin 
of the ordinary lenses. 


Maybe your glasses 


are to blame 


—wear Tillyer Lenses 


and see that step! 


OU swear at yourself for these repeated small 
missteps — when you ought to swear at your 
glasses! 

Have your eyes fitted with the remarkable new 
Tillyer Lenses. They actually succeed in erasing 
the “halo” of uncertain vision at the edge of the 
glasses; they’re accurate to the very edge. 


A new standard of accuracy 
in eyesight ! 
Through ordinary eyeglass lenses, when you look 
obliquely up or down, in or out, you can’t see as 
quickly or as comfortably as when you look 


through the center. 


TILLYE 


Copyright 1927 
American Optical Company 


The new Tillyer Lenses give sharp, 
clear vision; they're accurate to 
the very edge; oblique or glancing 
vision 1s not fogged or distorted. 





For years scientists studied to find a way to 
make lenses “accurate to the very edge.” Tillyer 
Lenses are the result—their accuracy and precision 
is vouched for by American Optical Company 
and its Bureau of Optical Research. 


Tillyer Lenses are ground and 
polished better 
These new Tillyer Lenses are ground and polished 
by a special process formerly considered unpractical 
for any except the finest lenses used in optical in- 
struments for scientific work. 
Ask your eyesight specialist to tell you about 


these new Tillyer Lenses 
C w/ 


LENSES 


accurate to the very edge. 


ACCURATE TO THE VERY EDGE 


a 
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= would the 
’| hostess sniff - + + and moan 
about her curtains 


} | es you 

recall when 
it simply wasn’t re- 
spectable to have 


the faintest smoke- 


puff touch the cur- 





tains. 


The idea has changed fortunately 
for man’s peace of mind... but then, 


so have cigars. 





They’ve changed with every other 
fashion. Dinners now are five courses 
instead of seventeen. And cigars are 
different — mildness is the first cor- 
sideration. Your 1927 man prefers 
cigars of the Haddon Hall type. 


Mildness, fragrance, mellowness— 


|? a Haddon Hall fairly whispers the 


lyer ‘ 
im words to you withevery soft, blue puff. 
any Satisfying—and soothing enough to 

keep you contented with life, even 


when a dinner partner is boring. 


You'll find Haddon Halls in New 


shed York’s leading tobacco shops. 25c 





eal down to Ioc, according to sizes, which 
| in- range from the Corona de Luxe to the 
brief Café Noir. Or—may we send 


bout you a folder? 


— 
D. EMIL KLEIN COMPANY, INC., 438 E. QIST ST., LENOX 5148 


Haddon Hall 
0 0 (7gars ~_9 
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womans car Cc 














An almost unheard-of percentage of the owners of the Marmon 8 
are women. The reasons are quite obvious. Here is a car that 
comes out of the garage without one’s twisting and pulling at 


the wheel. It is a car that makes traffic driving actually pleasant 





because of its brilliancy of acceleration and its effortless handling. It parks easily and in the 
smaller spaces. All in all, it is the ideal women’s car—a difference which is sensed on very 


short acquaintance —#— Prices, $1795 A NOTE TO THOUGHTFUL HUSBANDS 


Driving the usual kind of an automobile often proves fatiguing to 


and upward, all under $2000, f. 0. b. 


your wife and daughter, What about a car that would use just half as 


Indianapolis. Marmon Motor Car Company much of her strength and at the same time would give you the 


a greatest thrill you have ever had out of a car? That’s the Marmon 8. 


